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BOOK ISf— Continued. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE CARNIVAL. 

CHAPTER III. 

"La Sonnambula." 

It may be easily imagined that the Marchese re- 
turned from the Corso very little disposed to take any 
pleasure in the treat to which all Ravenna was looking 
forward, and which he would have enjoyed more than 
any one else under other circumstances — the perform- 
ance at the theatre on that Sunday evening. Never- 
theless, the duty of attending it had to be done. All 
Ravenna would have been astonished, and have wanted 
to "know the reason why," if the Marchese had been 
absent from his box on such an evening. "Society" 
expected it of him that he should be there, and he had 
been all his life doing everything that "society" ex- 
pected of him; besides, his presence there really was 
needed, and poor little Ercole Stadione would have 
despaired inconsolably if he had been deprived, on 
such an occasion, of the support of his great friend and 
patron. 
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But if none of these reasons had existed — if the 
Marchese, when he reached the shelter of his own roof 
after that horrible Corso, had been entirely free to go 
to bed and escape the necessity of facing the eyes of 
all the world of Ravenna, which seemed to him to be 
from hour to hour growing into a more terrible ordeal, 
would he have gone to bed and abstained from attend- 
ing the theatre? 

It might have been very confidently predicted that 
he would not have done so. He began, in an un- 
reasoning animal-like sort of way, to recognize the fact 
that every hour that he spent away from this woman 
was bare, barren, and of no value to him at all. He 
was conscious that he could be said to live only in her 
presence. He was beginning to give himself up as a 
lost man, and to acquiesce, half-stunned and stupid, in 
a fatality which he could not struggle against. 

And now he was longing — ^burning not only to 
have his eyes on her again, but to speak to her. He 
would have plenty of opportunities of doing so at the 
theatre in the green-room, or in her dressing-room, and 
every minute seemed to him an age till he could find 
such an opportunity. 

If he had been asked at that minute — if he had 
himself asked of his own mind — ^what he meant to do 
— to what future he was looking, whether he meant to 
marry La Lalli or to give her up, he would probably 
have repudiated either alternative with equal violence. 
His mind was in a state of chaos; arid what was to 
come in any future, except the most immediate one, 
he had become incapable of considering. Now he was 
going to see, to hear, to breathe the same atmosphere 
with her again, and to go through the wretched task 
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of striving to behave as usual, and look as usual in 
the eyes of all Ravenna. 

The performance was to commence at half-past 
eight o'clock, and the Marchese, reaching the theatre 
nearly half-an-hour before that time, found Bianca 
sufficiently nearly dressed for him to be admitted to 
her dressing-room. She was putting the finishing 
touches to the platting of her magnificent hair, after 
the fashion of a Swiss village-girl, for the completion 
of her toilette as Amina. He thought that, in this new 
costume, she looked more irresistibly attractive than he 
had yet seen her. 

"Bianca," he said, as soon as her dresser had left 
her, and shut the door, "you have made me so miser- 
able to-day. I must tell you openly at once what is 
in my heart. I saw, to-day, at the Corso — by no 
means intending to look at all at your carriage after 
it had passed, mine — I saw my poor flowers thrown 
away by you, while you were throwing a bouquet 
to my nephew and receiving from him something 
thrown in return. Bianca, is that the conduct of a 
woman who has the very same morning accepted the 
hand of another man? Bianca, I warn you to beware; 
you do not know what such a love as mine, if it should 
discover itself to be betrayed, might be capable of." 

"Marchese, do not look at me in that way; you 
frighten me, and what have I done? It is all a mis- 
take, entirely a mistake!" said the poor Diva, really 
frightened at the manner of the Marchese. 

"Did I not see you throw the flowers I had given 
you from your carriage; evidently for the purpose of 
gratifying another person?" 

"Oh, Marchese! how is it possible that such a 
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thought should enter into your head? Ah, how little 
you know. If you knew how I had grieved over the 
loss of the beautiful bouquet that had come from your 
hand! It fell from the carriage by accident; and it 
was snatched up, and a boy ran off with it, all in a 
moment; I would have given anything to get it back 
again." 

"But how came the accident? It was caused by 
your leaning out of your carriage to throw a bouquet 
yourself." 

"Yes, exactly so; to the Marchese Ludovico. He 
was the only person to whom I threw a bouquet in all 
the Corso." 

"And why should you throw one to him?" 

"To him, — to your nephew? Why not, I should 
not have thought of doing so to another. But to 
him " 

"And what was it, pray, that he threw to you? I 
wonder whether he thought, too, that he should not 
dream of throwing anything to anybody except you." 

"The Marchese Ludovico threw nothing to me. 
Just at the same moment that troublesome idiot, the 
Conte Leandro, threw a packet into the carriage. I 
have not even opened it; you may have it unopened 
the next time you are in the Strada di Porta Sisi, if 
you like. No doubt it contains some of his charming 
verses. It is not kind of you, Signor Marchese, to 
say such things, or to have such thoughts in your 
head!" said Bianca, turning away her face and putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes. "And now," she added, 
you have made my eyes all red just before I have to 
go on the stage!" 
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Of course once again the unhappy Marchese was 
entirely routed, and the Diva was victorious. 

"Forgive me, Bianca," he whispered; "I think 
only of you from the morning to the evening, and 
from the evening to the morning again. And it would 
be impossible for any man to love, as I love you, 
without a liability to jealousy. I am jealous of your 
love, Bianca!" 

"But it is wonderful that you should not perceive 
how little cause you have for any such feeling. Oh, 
Marchese, how can you doubt me? Surely you must 
have seen and known how entirely my love is yours. 
You must not wring your poor Bianca's heart by such 
cruel suspicions." 

And then the three knocks, which announced the 
raising of the curtain, were heard; and the Marchese 
again murmuring a request to be forgiven, as he 
kissed her hand, hurried away to take his place in 
his box. 

The house was abeady nearly full, for the oc- 
casion was a notable one; and the opera was new to 
Ravenna; and everybody wished to hear every note 
of it. The Marchese Ludovico was not, however, in 
the Castelmare box, when his uncle reached it, but he 
came in a minute afterwards. He had been up to the 
upper tier of boxes to say a word to Paolina and her 
old friend, who were in the box he had provided for 
them , which was on the opposite side of the house to 
the Castelmare box, and exactly over that in the 
"piano nobile" in which were the Marchesa Anna 
Lanfredi, and her niece the Contessa Violante. 

There was a little noise in the house of people 
not yet seated during the opening chorus of villagers; 
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both hand and voice. But the Marchese remained quiet 
in his corner, with his face half-shaded by his hand, 
conscious as he was that the expression of it might 
need hiding from the others in the box. He need not 
have heeded them; for their attention was too ex- 
clusively occupied with the stage for them to expend 
any of it on him. Had it been otherwise his hand, 
covering the lower half of his face, would not have 
sufficed to conceal his emotion. 

Now again the hot fit of his love was in the 
ascendant. Never had Bianca more thoroughly cap- 
tivated him. Never had it seemed to him less possible 
to live without her. What to him were all these dull 
and empty blockheads for whom he had hitherto lived, 
and who were now — the foul fiend seize them! — sharing 
with him the delight of seeing and hearing her for the 
last time. Yes, it should be for the last time. He 
would make her his, all his own; and carry her far 
away from all that could remind either her or himself 
of their past lives. And then a scowl of displeasure 
came over his face as his glance lighted on his nephew's 
noisy and unrestrained manifestations of enthusiastic 
admiration. 

Presently, towards the end of the first act, came 
the duet between Amina and her lover, who has been 
made causelessly jealous, and Bianca sang the pretty 
lines — 

''Son, miobene, del zef&ro amante , 
Perchd ad esso il tuo nome confido. 
Amo il sol , perch6 teco il divido , 
Amo il rio , perch& V onda ti da 

- with a sweetness of expression perfectly irresistible. 
The Marchese in his comer, half-shrouded from 
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the observation of the house by the curtain, which, 
though undrawn, hung down by the side of the box, 
but fully facing the stage, was perfectly aware that 
the singer had specially addressed herself to him*, and 
he felt the full force of the loving rebuke for the un- 
reasonable displeasure he had so recently manifested 
in her dressing-room. His heart went out towards 
her; and he felt that if it were to be done that moment, 
he could have led her to the altar Tn the face of all 
Christendom. 

At the end of the act the plaudits were again 
vociferous, and four times was the smiling and 
triumphant Diva compelled by the calls and clamour 
of her worshippers to return before the curtain to re- 
ceive their applause and salute them in return for it. 

The Marchese Ludovico again loudly and en- 
thusiastically joined in these manifestations; and then, 
when they were over, and the noise in the house had 
subsided, he quietly slipped out of the box, and 
springing up the stairs which communicated with the 
upper tier of boxes, entered that occupied by Paolina 
and the Signora Orsola Steno. 

"What did you think of that, Paolina mia?" he 
said, sitting down by her side, and making the action 
of applauding with his hands, as he spoke. "Did you 
ever hear a thing more charmingly sung? Is she not 
divine?'^ 

"There is no mistaking your opinion on the point, 
at all events, amioo mio, I never saw anybody mani- 
fest such unbounded admiration as you did just now. 
But the Diva was not thinking of you, I can tell you," 
said Paolina, with just the slightest possible flavour of 
pique in her tone. 
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"Thinking of me; I should imagine not indeed. 
But what upon earth have you got into tliat dear little 
head of yours, my Paolina? Did not you think both 
singing and acting very fine?" 

"Certainly I think her voice is perhaps the finest 
I ever heard in my life; and she is no doubt a great 
actress — a very great actress; but — she is not sivipatica 
to me. I don't know why, but — somehow or other — 
I don't like her." 

"What can you have got into your head, tesoro 
mio? You know nothing of her; you have nothing 
to do with her except to see and hear her on the 
stage " 

"No; thank heaven! I should not like that she 
should come any nearer to my life than that," replied 
Paolina, with a little shudder. 

"Come, Paolina, you must admit that that is being 
prejudiced and unreasonable," said Ludovico, smiling 
at her. 

"Yes; I suppose it is. But — Ludovico mio, just 
ask any other woman — any other good woman — in 
the house; and see if they have not the same feeling. 
The Contessa Violante, for example — ask her," said 
Paolina. 

"Just because she is splendidly handsome: women 
cannot be just to each other when that comes in the 
way. But you might afford to be charitable even to 
so beautiful a creature as the Lalli, my Paolina." 

"No, Sign or, I won't be bribed by compliments, 
even from you," she whispered, with a look that showed 
that the value of the bribe was not unappreciated; 
"and I think that what you say is unjust to women in 
general." 
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"But I wonder what it is then that has prejudiced 
you against the LalK?" 

"I don't know. Eeally nothing that I can tell. 
One feels sometimes what one cannot explain. She 
is not stmpattca to me, that is all." 

"But what on earth put it into your head, Paolina 
mia, to say that she was not thinking of me when 
she was singing her part? Why should she think of 
, me — or of anybody else, except the prtmo tenore^ who 
was singing with her? What is it you mean?" said 
Ludovico, much puzzled. 

"You said she was a very good actress as well as 
a fine singer," returned Paolina; "and I think she is. 
This is a capital box for seeing all that goes on on the 
opposite side of the theatre. And I can tell you who 
La Lalli was thinking of, and who she was singing 
at during her duet at the end of the act — your uncle, 
the Marchese Lamberto; and he knew it very well, 
too." 

"What parcel of nonsense have you got into your 
little brains, Paolina? Sing at the Marchese? Of 
course they all do; of course they all know that his 
suffrage is of more importance to them than all the 
rest of the theatre put together. But as for my idea 
of — lo zto — of all men in the world. Ha, ha, ha! If 
you had lived in Ravenna instead of Venice all your 
life, carina mia^ you would know how infinitely absurd 
the idea seems of there being anything between the 
Marchese Lamberto and a stage singer, or of its being 
possible for him to regard her in any other light than 
that of a singing machine." 

"I dare say you are right, ca/ro mio. Still I can't 
quite think that the Marchese would look at any onQ 
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of tlie fiddles quite as I saw him look at her," said 
Paolina. 

And then the immense interval, which occurs be- 
tween one act and another in Italian theatres, and 
which is tolerated with perfect contentment by Italian 
audiences, came to an end; and Ludovico hurried down 
to take his place again in the Castelmare box. 

The next point in the opera which excited the 
special enthusiasm of the house was the impassioned 
finale to the second act, in which Amina on her knees 
strives to convince her lover of her innocence of hav- 
ing ever harboured a thought inconsistent with entire 
devotion to him. She sang as if her whole soul were 
in her words; and the entire theatre was electrified by 
the power of her acting; the entire theatre, with the 
exception of one intelligent and observant little face 
in a box on the upper tier, exactly opposite to that of 
the Marchese Lamberto. 

From that vantage-ground of observation Paolina 
saw perfectly well both the singer on the stage and 
the Marchese in the box; and again felt sure that the 
actress was specially addressing herself with an implied 
meaning to the latter; and that he was aware that she 
was doing so. She felt no doubt that the motive for 
this was exactly that to which Ludovico had attributed 
it It was important to the Diva to flatter and make 
a friend of so powerful a theatrical patron as the 
Marchese; and she took this very objectionable method, 
Paolina thought, of attaining that end. Paolina thought 
nothing more than this; but, nevertheless, it made her 
conceive a dislike for the Diva greater, perhaps, than 
the cause would seem to justify. 

The interval between the second and the third act 

A 8irm. U. 2 
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Ludovico thought himself obliged to pass in the box 
of the Marchese Anna Lanfredi, in which Violante 
was sittiilg with her aunt. There, too, he found the 
ladies not quite disposed to be as frantically enthusiastic 
in their praises of the singer as the whole male part of 
the audience. The Marchesa Lanfredi thought that 
La Lalli was nothing at all in comparison with some 
singer who had charmed all Bologna some forty years 
before. And Violante, admitting that she had an ex- 
quisite voice and perfect method, confessed much as 
Paolina had done, that she did not quite like her, she 
hardly knew why. 

In the third act, the song sung by the sleep-walker 
in her state of unconsciousness — nm credea 
mirarti^^^ — was a great success. And most fascinat- 
ingly lovely the Diva looked in her white night-dress, 
with her wreath of rich auburn tresses hanging in 
luxuriant curls around her shoulders. 

Shortly after this had been sung a liveried servant 
entered the Castelmare box, bearing a most superb 
bouquet of choice flowers, tied with a long streamer of 
broad rose-coloured ribbon, and deposited it on the 
front of the box. 

And then came the joyful finale ''''Ah non giunge^'' 
And in that the Diva seemed to surpass herself. It 
was a passionate carol of love, and joy , and triumph 
in which she seemed to pour the whole force and 
energy of her soul into the words and sounds that told 
the truth, the entirety, the perfection of her love, and 
the overwhelming happiness the recognition of it by 
its object gave her. 

For many minutes the vociferous applause con- 
tinued. The stage was covered with flowers flunr 
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from, all sides of the house. The Marchese Lamberto 
whispered a word or two to Ludovico; and then the 
latter, leaning far out of the box, presented the 
magnificent bouquet to Bianca, who was smiling and 
thanking the public for their plaudits by repeated 
curtsies, and who came for it to the side of the stage. 
She made a very low and graceful curtsey to Ludovico, 
as she took it from his hand; but her eyes thanked the 
Marchese Lamberto, who still remained close in his 
corner, for the gift. 

The fact was that he was too much moved by 
violent and contending emotions to dare to trust him- 
self to hand the flowers himself. He knew that he 
was shaking in every limb; and, therefore, had told 
his nephew to give the bouquet; which, indeed, it was 
quite a matter of course that a successful ^ima donna 
should receive from that box on such an occasion. 

Again and again the curtain had to be raised after 
it had descended in obedience to the cries of the 
spectators, who were determined to make the Diva's 
triumph complete. Again and again she had to step 
back on the stage and make yet one more bow and 
smile — yet one more gracious smile. 

During this delay the Marchese Lamberto slipped 
from his box and made his way behind the scenes. 

"Can you feel as Bianca what you can so divinely 
express as Amina?" he whispered in her ear as he gave 
her his arm to lead her to her carriage at the stage-door. 

"Try me as Amina was tried; and reward me as 
Amina was rewarded, and then see," she replied in the 
same tone. 

And so ended Bianca Lalli's Carnival engagement 
at Kavenna. 

2* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Marchese Lamberto's Correspondence. 

The next morning — the morning of the Monday 
after the gala performance at the theatre — ^the post 
brought to the Palazzo Castelmare a letter from Eome, 
before the Marchese had left his chamber. The 
servant took it to his master's room, found him still in 
bed, though awake, aild left it on the table by his bed- 
side. 

The Marchese Lamberto was, and had been all 
his life, far too busy a man to be a late riser. Italians, 
^ indeed, who do nothing all day long, are often very 
early risers. Their climate leads them to be so. They 
sleep during hours which are less available for being 
out of doors — for your Italian idler passes very little 
of his day in his own home — and they are up and out 
during the delicious hours of the early morning. But 
the Marchese Lamberto, whose days were filled with 
the multiplicity of occupations and affairs that have 
been described in a previous chapter, was wont, at all 
times of the year, to rise early. 

On the present occasion, a sleepless night — and 
such nights, also, were a new phenomenon in the 
•Marchese's life— might have been, a reason for his 
being late. But he was not sleeping when his servant 
took the letter in to him. The frame of mind in 
which he returned from the theatre has been described. 
It lasted tiU he fell into a feverish sleep, soon after 
going to his bed. 
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The dreams that made such sleep anything bnt 
rest may be easily guessed. He was startled from 
them by the fancy that the kisses of Bianca burned 
his lips; that it was a scorching flame, that he was 
pressing in his arms, the contact of which turned all 
his blood to liquid fire. 

He slept no more during the night. And the good 
that had seemed to him, as he sate in his box at the 
5pera, more desirable than all the other goods the 
world could give, seemed good no longer; seemed, in 
the dark stillness of his night-thoughts, like a painted 
bait, with which the arch-tempter was luring him to 
his ruin and destruction. 

Eestlessly turning on his bed with a deep sigh, 
and pressing his hot hand to his yet hotter brow, he 
took the letter that had been brought him, and saw 
that it was from his Koman £riend and correspondent, 
Monsignore Paterini: 

"Illus**^ Signor Marchese e mio buono e colend**^ 
Amco," the letter ran— "Seeing that the subject of 
my letter is matter adapted rather to Carnival than to 
Lenten tide, I hasten to write so that it may reach 
your lordship before the festive season is over. That 
your friends in Eome are never forgetful of one, who 
so eminently deserves all their best thoughts and good 
wishes, I trust I need not tell you. But in this our 
Rome, where so many interests are the unceasing care 
of so many powerful friends and backers, it needs 
such merit as that of your lordship to make the efforts 
of friends successful 

"Understand, then, that his Holiness has been kept 
constantly aware of all that Eavenna— the welfare of 
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which ancient and noble city is especially dear to him 
— owes to your constant and intelligent efforts for the 
advancement of true civilization and improvement, as 
distinguished from all that innovators, uninfluenced by 
the spirit of religion, vainly boast as such. Specially, 
our Holy Father has been pleased by the energy, tact, 
and truly well-directed zeal, with which you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to a satisfactory conclusion the 
thorny and difficult business of the Spighi property, 
on which all the welfare of our well-beloved Sisters in 
Christ the Augustines of St. Barnaba so greatly de- 
pends. The lady superior of that well-deserving house 
is, as you are aware, the sister of his Eminence the 
Cardinal Lattoli; and so signal a service rendered in 
that direction is, as I need hardly tell your lordship, 
not likely to be forgotten. 

"It is under these circumstances that I have the 
great satisfaction of having it in my power to inform 
your lordship, that it is the gracious purpose of our 
Holy Father to mark his approbation and satisfaction 
at the conduct of your illustrious lordship in this 
matter, in a manner that, while it manifests to the 
whole world the care of his Holiness for every portion 
of the dominions of the Holy Church, will, I doubt 
not, be highly gratifying to yourself at the present 
time, and will redound to the future glory and distinc- 
tion of your noble family. It is, in a word, the inten- 
tion of the Holy Father to confer on your lordship the 
Grand Cross of the Most Noble Order of the Santo 
Spirito. And it is farther the benignant purpose and 
wish of his Holiness to present you with this most 
honourable mark of his approbation with his own 
sovereign hand. 
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' " We may therefore hope — myself and your numerous 
other friends in this city — to see you here before long. 
Doubtless the tidings, which I have been anxious to be 
the first to give you, will be very shortly com- 
municated to you in a more official manner. I fancy, 
indeed, that I shall not have been able to be much be- 
forehand with the official announcement. Make your 
arrangements, then, I beseech you, to give us as long 
a visit as you can steal from the grave cares of watch- 
ing over the interests of your beloved Ravenna. There 
are many here who are anxious to renew their ac- 
quaintance, and, if he will permit them to say so, their 
friendship with the Marchese di Castelmare. And, if 
I may venture to do so, my dear friend, I would, be- 
fore closing my letter, whisper that, with due care and 
a little activity, the present favour of our Holy Father 
may be but the earnest of other things. 

"The future, however, is in God's hands, and man 
is but as grass. Nevertheless, as far as it is permis- 
sible to judge of the human agencies by which the 
Heavenly Providence brings about its ends, I should 
say that your Legate, his Eminence the Cardinal 
Marliani, was, of all the present Fathers of the Church, 
one of the most deserving of our regards and respect. 
Should you have a fitting opportunity of allowing his 
Eminence to become aware how strongly such have 
always been my sentiments, and how unceasingly I 
endeavour to impress them on others, I should esteem 
it as a favour. It is well that merit even so exalted 
as his should know that it is appreciated. 

"Omit not, my friend, to offer to the Marchese 
Ludovico, your nephew, the expression of my most 
distinguished regard and respect; and believe me, IUus° 
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Signer Marchese, of your Excellency the devoted friend 
and most obedient servant, 

"Giuseppe Paterini." 

Before the Marchese had read the wordy epistle of 
his correspondent half through, he raised himself 
briskly to an upright sitting posture in his bed, his 
head was lifted with a proud movement from its droop- 
ing attitude, and an expression of gratified pride and 
pleasure came into his eyes. The much-coveted 
distinction which was now, he was told, to be his, had 
long been the object of his eager ambition. And the 
manner in which it was to be conferred on him — the 
attitude he should stand in with reference to his friend 
the Cardinal Legate — all contributed to make the oc- 
casion gratifying to him. 

He rang his bell sharply for his servant, and said 
he would get up at once. 

The valet said that there was a servant from the 
Legate's palace below, with a letter for the Marchese 
from the Cardinal — that, fearing his master was not 
well, and might be getting a little sleep, he, the valet, 
had been unwilling to bring the letter up; but that the 
man was waiting his Excellency's pleasure, as he had 
been ordered to ask for an answer. 

Doubtless this was the official communication of 
which Paterini spoke, or the forerunner of it. The 
Marchese desired his man to bring him the Cardinal's 
letter directly. 

Yes; the pleasant duty having fallen to the lot of 
the Cardinal of making a communication to the Mar- 
chese, which would doubtless be highly gratifying to 
him, his Eminence was anxious to seize the earliest 
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opportunity of performing so agreeable a task; and 
would be bappy to see tbe Marcbese at one o'clock 
tbat day, if tbat bour suited bis lordsbip's convenience. 

"Deligbted to bave tbe bonour of waiting on bis 
Eminence at tbe bour named." 

Tbe Marcbese put tbe two letters on bis toilet-table» 
and proceeded to dress. Tbey were large letters. Tbat 
from Monsieur Paterini was written on a sbeet of fools- 
cap paper, and addressed in a large strong band, witb 
tbe word Kavenna in letters balf an incb bigb. Tbat 
from tbe Cardinal was contained in a large square 
envelope, sealed witb a buge seal bearing bis Eminence's 
arms under a Cardinars bat, witb its long many-tailed 
tassels banging down on eitber side. 

Wbat a triumpb would be tbis journey to Rome. 
Wbat a yet greater triumpb tbe return from it. Tbe 
Legate would certainly bold a special state reception 
to welcome bim back, and give bim an opportunity of 
sbowing tbe new order to all bis fellow-citizens. What 
a proud bour it would be. 

Tbe Marcbese was indulging in tbese tbougbts, 
dressing bimself tbe wbile, and looking every now and 
tben at tbe two letters lying on bis table, wben a foot- 
man tapped at tbe door and banded to tbe valet, wbo 
was attending on bis master, yet a tbird epistle. Un- 
like tbe Cardinal's servant, tbe man wbo bad brougbt 
it had simply left it, and gone away without saying 
anything about an answer. 

This tbird letter did not resemble its two pre- 
decessors — at least on tbe outside — at all. It was a 
very little letter; not a quarter of tbe size of either of 
the others; and tbe seal wherewith it was sealed was 
not a tenth of the size of that of his Eminence; also, 
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instead of being white like the Cardinal's, or whity- 
yellow like the Prelate's, it was rose-coloured, and 
delicately perfumed. And the superscription, "All' 
jllj^mo gjgr II gjgr Marchese Lamberto di Castelmare," 
was written in very daintily pretty and delicate small 
characters; as unmistakably feminine a letter as ever 
a gentleman received. 

The Marchese's face changed visibly as the little 
missive was put into his hands. Yet he opened it 
eagerly, and opened his nostrils 'to the perfume, which 
exhaled from it, with a greedily sensuous seeming of 
pleasure. 

This letter ran as follows: — 

"Dearest and Best, — If you were not indeed and 
indeed so to me, could I have ever suffered the vow 
that binds us mutually to each other to have been 
uttered? — Dearest and best, I write mainly, I think, 
for the mere pleasure of addressing you. For I am 
sure that it is not necessary to ask you to come to me. 
You can guess how eagerly I wish to — speak to you; 
to hear from you that you have dismissed for ever those 
horrid thoughts that you vexed me with at the theatre 
last night. I longed so to have sung the words I had 
to utter for your ears — to your ears only: ^Anw il 
%effiro^ perche ad esso il tuo nome confido.^ Ah, Lamberto, 
if you knew how true that is. It is often — how often 
— the singer's duty to utter on the stage the words of 
passion. But what a thing it is — a thing I never 
dreamed before — to feel them as I utter them. The 
opera did not go badly, did it? I think the success 
was a legitimate one. But what is any success or any 
applause now to me, save yours? I felt that I was 
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singing to one only, as one only was in my heart and 
in my thoughts. Do not let many hours pass before 
you come to me, my love, my lord! For they go very 
slowly and heavily, these hours; and as I trace the 
moyement of the tardy hour-hand on the clock, I grow 
sick with longing, and with hope deferred. Come to 
me, my dearest and my best. Your own 

"BlANCA." 

"P. S. — I have mentioned our engagement to no 
soul save my father; of course you did not wish me to 
exclude him from our confidence. He is fully worthy 
of it." 

The Marchese sunk down into the chair that stood 
before his toilet-table, with the little letter in his hand; 
and his hand shook, and his eyes were dizzy, and there 
was a huzzy ringing in his ears. And still the per- 
fume from the pink paper rose to his nostrils, and 
seemed to his fancy as though it were a poison that 
he had neither the power nor the will to defend him- 
self from. 

He had put the little pink note down on the table 
where the two other letters were, and sat looking at 
the three. They were manifestly, fatally incompatible. 
Either the two big letters must be thrown to the winds 
— they and their contents for ever — together with all 
thought of honours, high social standing, and admiring 
respect of the world; or the little pink note must be 
crushed at once and for ever, and its writer — ah! — 
made to understand, to begin with, that the Marchese 
di Castelmare did not know his own mind; that his 
offer and his plighted word were not to be trusted. 
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The letters lying there on the table before him, as 
he sat gazing at them almost without the power of 
anything that merited to be called thought, represented 
themselves to his fancy as living agencies of contrasted 
qualities and powers. The two large missives from his 
ecclesiastical friends were creditable and useful steeds; 
harmless, wholesome in blood and nature, big and 
pacific, apt for service, and good for drawing him on 
to honour, success, and prosperity. The little pink note 
was a scorpion with a power a thousandfold greater, 
for its size — a sharp, venomous, noxious power, stinging 
to the death, yet imparting with its sting a terrible, a 
fatal delight, an acrid fierce pleasure, which once tasted 
could not by any mortal strength of resolution be dashed 
away from the lips. 

He took the sweet-scented little paper in his hand 
and read it through again. And his veins seemed to 
run with fire as he read. Then for the first time he 
saw the postscript. It had escaped his notice before. 

That old man had been informed that he had offered 
marriage to the girl he called his daughter and had 
been accepted. 

It might not be so easy to crush the little pink 
scorpion note, and liberate himself from the writer of 
it. Proof? There might be no legal evidence to show 
that he had ever made such a promise. Yet, to have 
such an assertion made by Bianca and her father, — to 
have to deny the fact, knowing it to be true! — he, 
Lamberto di Castelmare! Great God! what was before 
him? 

Then there was that woman, the servant, too. 
Might it not well be that she, too, knew the promise 
he had made; overheard him possibly; set to do so— 
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likely enough! What was he to do? — ^what was he 
to do? 

Something he must do quickly. The Cardinal 
Legate was expecting him at one o'clock, and — ^would 
it be best to drive Bianca from his mind till after- 
wards? Go to her he must in the course of the day! 

Then, suddenly as a lightning-flash, he saw her 
before, him as he had gazed on her at the theatre over- 
night in her white night-dress, uttering those words of 
passionate love — love which she told him was all ad- 
dressed to him, — which she was pining to speak to 
him again. 

That^ then, it was in his power to have, and to have 
now J — now at once. "Ahi, ahi!" he gnashed, through 
his ground teeth, closing his eyes as the besieging 
vision postured itself in every seductive guise before 
the suggestions of his fancy. Ah, God! what were 
Cardinals, and Crosses, and place and station, or all 
the world beside, to one half-hour in those arms? 

Come what come might, he would see her first be- 
fore going to the Cardinal. 

Snatching his hat, cane, and gloves, breakfastless 
as he was, he hurried out of the house half mad with 
the passion that was consuming him, yet with enough 
of the old thoughts about him to turn away, on quitting 
his own door, from the direction of the Porta Sisi, and 
to seek the goal of his thoughts by the most unfre- 
quented route he could find. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bianca at Home. 

QuiNTO Lalli and Bianca were sitting together in 
the parlour of their apartments in the Strada di Porta 
Sisi, that same Monday morning just after the little 
pink note had been despatched to the Marchese. Bianca 
was having her breakfast — a small quantity of black 
coflPee in a drinking-glass, brought, together with a roll 
of dry bread, from the caf^. Old Lalli was not par- 
taking of her repast, having previously enjoyed a 
similar meal, with the addition of a modicum of some 
horrible alcoholic mixture, called "rhume," poured into 
the coffee at the caf^ in the next street. 

"That will bring him fast enough," said the old 
man, alluding to the note which had been just des- 
patched. "The game is quite in your own hands, as 
I told you from the beginning it would be. That post- 
script was a capital thought." 

The postscript in question, which, it may be re- 
membered, had not added to the pleasure the billet had 
given the Marchese, had been added at the suggestion 
of old Lalli himself. 

"I would rather not have written it," replied 
Bianca, peevishly. "It looked too much like putting 
the screw on — I don't like it." 

"Be reasonable, hanibina mta, whatever you are. 
How, in the name of all the Saints, do you imagine 
that you are to become Marchesa di Castelmare without 
putting the screw on — and that pretty sharply too? 
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The man is as thoroughly caught as ever man was 
caught by a woman; and I tell you, therefore, that the 
game is in your own hands. But you don't suppose 
that he is bumingly eager to solicit the honour of your 
alliance, che diamine f'' 

"Don't, Quinto; don't go on in that way. I tell 
you I hate it all," returned Bianca. 

^^Cara mia^ you are in an irrational humour this 
morning. Do you like the old game better? It don't 
pay, hamUna mia^ as you have found out; and, above 
all, it won't last. But I am sure you have reason to 
be satisfied with your success this season in any way. 
I never heard you sing better in my life than you did 
last night; and, to say the truth, these people seemed 
to appreciate it." 

"I tell you, I hate it all — all — all!" said Bianca, 
as she swallowed the last drop of her coffee, and 
threw herself on the sofa in an attitude of languor and 
ennui. 

"You are unreasonable, Bianca, — you are not like 
yourself this morning; I don't know what is come to 
you. What in the world do you like, or what do you 
want?" said the old man, looking at her with a 
puzzled air. 

"Did you see the Marchese Ludovico in a box on 
the right-hand side on the second tier with that Vene- 
tian girl, the artist?" 

"The Marchese Ludovico was in the left-hand 
stage-box with his uncle." 

"Of course he was; but I mean between the acts. 
I saw him from .the wing by the side of that girl with 
her face the colour of mahogany, and her half-alive 
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look. I hate the look of her, and I know she hat^ 

me!" 

Old Quinto looked at his pupil curiously for a 
minute before he replied to her. 

"What do you mean, Bianca mia?" he said, at 
last; "and what, in the name of all the Saints, is the 
Venetian girl to you, or you to her? Did you ever 
speak to her? Why should she hate you?" 

"I tell you, she does. We women can always see 
those things without needing to be told them; and she 
knows, you may be very sure, that I hate her." 

"But why? What is she to you?" reiterated the 
old man. 

"You asked me, just now, what I wanted. I want, 
if you must know, what I can never have — what the 
Venetian girl last night was getting." 

"And what was she getting? I don't understand 
you, upon my soul!" said Quinto, staring at her, and 
utterly puzzled. 

"What was she getting? Love! — that was what 
she was getting! Ludovico loves her," said Bianca, 
raising herself on her elbow, and speaking with fierce 
bitterness. 

"Tu, tu, tu, tu, tu, tu!" whistled Quinto, between 
his pursed-up lips. "But I thought, hambma mia^ that 
you were going to love the Marchese Lamberto, and be 
a good wife to him, and all the rest of it, according to 
the rules and practices of the best-regulated domestic 
family circles; and I — I was so rejoiced to hear it," 
said the old reprobate, casting up his eyes and hands. 

"Don't, Quinto; don't talk in that manner, or you'll 
drive me beyond myself. I can't bear it." 

"But did you not say that you loved the Marchese 
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Lamberto?" persisted Quinto, dropping his mocking 
tone, however. 

'^I said that I liked him better than any of the 
men I have known; that I admired him as a fine and 
noble gentleman; that I would be a good and true 
wife to him, — and should love him," she added, with 
a burst of bitterness, "better than he ever will, or can, 
love me." 

"Well, come now, hamhina mia. If you think that 
the Marchese is not enough in love with you, you 
must have a strong appetite, indeed, and be very hard 
to content. Why, if there ever was a man thoroughly 
caught, fascinated " 

"Bah! Love! Ludovieo loves the Venetian," said 
Bianca, with an expressive emphasis on the verb. 

"Ludovico, again! I protest I don't understand 
you, Bianca. But there, when, a man has come to 
™y ^^g© he don't expect ever to understand a woman. 
You did not want Ludovico, as you caU him, to love 
you, did you?" 

"No: but " 

And Bianca stopped short, and seemed to fall into 
a sort of reverie. 

"But what? If you mean that you wanted to have 
the uncle for a husband, and the nephew for a lover, 
that is intelligible enough. The game would have 
been a dangerous one. But there is no reason why 
you should not say it plainly between friends." 

"I tell you, Quinto, I won't hear you speak to me 
in that tone," said Bianca, turning on him fiercely, 
and with flashing eyes. "Did I ever do anything to 
attract him?" she added, — "did I try to make him 
love me? Do you think that the Venetian would have 

A Siren, II. 3 
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stood in the way if I had chosen to do so? I never 
did! I meant, if the Marchese would make me his 
wife, to be true and loyal to him; though he himself 
seems to think it impossible that I should be so. You 
know that I have never attempted to attract Ludovico 
in any way." 

"Very well then; let his Venetian have him in 
peace," said Quinto, shrugging his shoulders. 

"Why, then, does that girl hate me as she does? 
What harm have I ever done her?" returned Bianca. 

"Why should you think she does hate you?" ex- 
postulated Quinto. 

"I have told you that I saw it. I saw it in her 
eyes when Ludovico was handing me the bouquet; — 
which he only did because his uncle told him to do it. 
She would have blasted me to death with her look at 
that moment if she could have done it; — I have a 
good mind — a very good mind " 

"Be guided by me this once for the last time, as 
you have so often been before, hambina mia^'' said 
Quinto, who thought that he now understood the real 
state of the case; "make sure of your own game first. 
Make all safe with the Marchese Lamberto. When 
you are the Marchesa di Castelmare it will be time to 
take any revenge on the Venetian you please." 

"Ah — h — h — h!" sighed Bianca, shaking her head 
with an expression of disgust; "you understand nothing 
about it, Quinto; you can't — of course you can't. 6V^," 
she continued, after a pause of thought; "yes, I could 
take from her, poor fool, what she has; but could I, 
Bianca Lalli, take it and keep it for myself? Ah me, 
it is weary work! You might as well go and iianer^ 
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Quinto; for I must dress ready for the Marchese, in 
case he comes this morning." 

"He'll come sure enough," said Quinto; as he pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

"It's quite time, then, that I made myself ready 
to receive him," returned Bianca, getting up from the 
sofa. 

''''Amo il zeffro, percM a lui buo name confido,'*^ she 
sang, as she turned listlessly to go to her chamber; 
and despite what she had said — and said with perfect 
sincerity to her adopted father — it may be feared that 
the sm did not refer in the singer's mind to the 
Marchese Lamberto. 

Quinto Lalli was in the act of shutting the sitting- 
room door behind him, when the outer door of the 
apartment opened and Ludovico appeared in the door- 
way. He was the very last man whom Quinto, with 
the ideas in his head which the above conversation 
with Bianca had put into it, would have wished to see 
there. And perhaps there was something in his manner 
of meeting the visitor that enabled the Marchesino to 
perceive that he was not just then welcome. 

"A thousand pardons," he said, in an easy, care- 
less manner, "for coming at so indiscreetly early an 
hour; but I could not refrain from just saying one 
word to the Signorina Bianca on her last night's 
triumph, and I shall have no opportunity of seeing her 
later in the day." 

"Bianca," called out Quinto, re-opening the door 
he was closing, and putting his head back into the 
room, "here's the Marchese Ludovico wishes to speak 
to you." If the old man had not been a little bit out 
of humour with his adopted daughter he would probably 

3* 
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have found some excuse for getting rid of tihe in- 
opportune visitor. 

"Pray let the Signer Marchese come in," returned 
Bianca, turning back from the door of her bed-room, 
rather to the surprise of Signer Quinto; — andLudovico 
passed on into the sitting-room as the old man went 
out and shut the outer door behind him. 

Bianca, as she had said, had been about to dress 
to receive the Marchese Lamberto; and Ltidovico thus 
caught her (really surprised this time) in her morning 
toilette. But there was nothing in her dress to prevent 
her from being with propriety presentable, or, indeed, 
to prevent her from looking very charming in her dis- 
habille. Nevertheless, she did not intend, as we have 
seen, to present herself without further adornment to 
the Marchese Lamberto; and it was not without a 
certain feeling of bitterness at her heart that she said 
to herself, "What does it signify?" as she cast a 
glance at her looking-glass before stepping back into 
the sitting-room to receive her visitor. 

"Really, Signora, I don't know how to apologize 
sufficiently for thus breaking in upon you," said Ludo- 
vico, coming forward to meet her; "but I could not re- 
frain from calling to say one word of congratulation. 
Can you forgive me?" 

"I hardly know whether I can," said Bianca, half 
pouting and half laughing, and looking wholly beauti- 
ful; "to be seen when they are not fit to be seen is 
an offence which we others, women, find it difficult to 
forgive, you know." 

"But that is an offence which, in the nature of 
things, cannot be committed against the Signora 
Bianca Lalli," retorted Ludovico, with a low bow, half 
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earnest and half in fun, and a look of admiration that 
was entirely sincere. "But the fact is," he continued, 
"that I really was impatient to be the first to make 
you my compliments on last night^s immense success. 
To teU you that I never heard a part sung as you 
sang that of Amina last night would, perhaps, appear 
to you to be saying little. But I do assure you the 
whole city is saying that there never was anything 
like it. It was superb I Perfect! Perhaps the praise of 
all Ravenna is not worth very much to one who has 
had that of all Italy. But, at all events, my uncle is 
a competent judge — and he is not an easy one. And 
I do assure you he was moved as I never saw him 
moved by music before." 

"He is very good — too kind to me. He was good 
enough to see me to my carriage at the theatre last 
night; and he said some word that makes me think he 
purposes doing me the honour of coming here to 
give me the advantage of his criticism on last night's 
performance," said Bianca, who was anxious to let her 
visitor understand the desirability of avoiding being 
caught there by his uncle. 

"Yes, I am sure he would not fail to bring his 
tribute of admiration this morning," retunled Ludovico, 
carelessly; "but he will not be here yet awhile. He 
is an early man in general, lo zto; but he has not been 
well latterly. You must have seen yourself, Signorina, 
how changed he is since you have known him. I really 
begin to be uneasy about him. You must surely have 
observed how ill he is looking." 

"I am so grieved to hear you say so. Of course 
any change must be far more evident to those who 
have known him all his life. But I should have said 
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that I had rarely or never seen so remarkably young- 
looking a man for his years. The Marchese happened 
to tell me once that he is fifty or not far from it. It 
seemed to me impossible to believe it," said Bianca, 
who understood perfectly well how and why it came to 
pass that the Marchese should latterly be a changed 
man. 

"Three months ago he might have well passed for 
five-and-thirty; but, 'per Bacco^ he looks his years 
now every day of them— and more, too, il pavero 

"Nay, Signor Ludovico, I think your regard for 
your uncle makes you think him worse than he is. I 
thought he was looking very well at the theatre last 
night," replied Bianca, knowing nothing more to the 
purpose to say. 

"At the theatre. Ah! perhaps. He was pleased 
and excited. I did not specially remark him last night. 
But, the truth is, I am not easy about him." 

"I feel very much persuaded, Signor Ludovico, 
that you are alarming yourself unnecessarily. Your 
fears are excited by your afiPection for your uncle. I 
doubt whether many nephews in your position, Signor 
Marchese, would feel as much anxiety about the health 
of an uncle whose heirs they were; not that I mean, 
of course, Signor, to insinuate that you are dependent 
on your uncle," added Bianca, who felt considerable 
curiosity to know how matters stood in the Castelmare 
family in this respect. 

"Faith, though, I am dependent on him," returned 
Ludovico, with the most careless frankness. "I have 
not a bajocco in the world but what comes to me 
from him. But h %to is more generous than uncles 
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often are to their nephews who are to be their heirs. 
And I am in no hurry to succeed to him, I assure 
you." 

"I am sure that would not be in your nature in 
any case, Signor Ludovico," returned Bianca; "but 
there is some excuse for those being in a hurry whose 
future depends on the caprice of old [people," she 
added, fishing for further information. 

"But my future does depend upon his caprice — in 
one way, at all events. Suppose my uncle should 
take it into his head to marry, and have a family. 
There is nothing to prevent him. Many an older man 
than he by a great deal has done so. And if that 
were to happen, there is not a beggar in all Ravenna 
who is a poorer man than I should be. Only that lo 
%io is about the most unlikely man to marry in all 
Italy, it is a thing that might happen any day." 

"Why should the Signor Marchese be so unlikely 
to marry? One would say, to look at him, that it was 
not such an unlikely thing. Suppose some designing 
woman were to make the attempt?" 

"There does not exist the woman who could have 
the faintest shadow of success in such an enterprise, 
Signora. If you could tell how often the thing has 
been tried! He is seasoned, lo %io is. Besides, he never 
was a man given much to falling in love at any time 
of his life. I don't think he is much an admirer of 
the sex, to tell you the truth. No; there is no fear of 
thatr 

There was a silence of some minutes, and Bianca 
seemed to have fallen into a reverie; till, suddenly 
raising her eyes, which had fallen beneath their lashes, 
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while she had been busy with her thoughts, she said, 
looking up archly into Ludovico's face: 

" F(?wr attention, at all events, was not so fully 
occupied by the performance last night, Signor, but 
that you had plenty of thoughts and eyes at command 
for other matters." 

"What do you mean, Signora? I am sure I was 
not only an attentive but a delighted listener," said he, 
while the tell-tale blood flushed his cheeks. 

"Ah! I saw which way your glances and thoughts 
were wandering. We artists see more things in the 
saUe than you of the world before the foot-lights think 
for. A very pretty little brunette, in No. 10 on the 
upper tier, was quite equally aware of the direction of 
the Marchese Ludovico's thoughts and looks." 

"You might have seen not only my thoughts but 
me myself in the same box, Signora, if you could have 
continued your observations after the curtain was 
down. The lady you saw there is one for whom I 
have the highest possible regard," said Ludovico, with 
a very slight shade of hauteur quite foreign to his 
usual manner, in his tone. 

It was very slightly marked, but not so slightly as 
to escape the notice of Bianca, who perfectly well 
understood it and the meaning of it. 

"I dare say she well deserves it; she looks as if 
she did," said the Diva, with a pensive air, and a 
dash of melancholy in her voice. "I have often 
wondered," she continued, after a moment's pause, 
"whether you others, grand signori, ever ask your- 
selves, when you bestow such regards as you speak of 
on a poor artist — I know who she is, merely an artist 
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like myself — what the result to the woman so loved is 
Hkely to be?" 

"Signora!" cried Ludovico, provoked, exactly as 
Bianca had intended he should be, into- saying what 
he would not otherwise have allowed to escape him, 
"permit me to assure you that, however pertinent such 
speculations may be in other cases, which have doubt- 
less fallen under your observation, they are altogether 
the reverse of pertinent in the present instance. The 
lady in 'question is, as you say, a poor artist; not, per- 
haps, as you were also kind enough to say, one quite 
of the same kind as yourself, neither so successful nor 
so celebrated" — ^he hastened to add as he saw a sud- 
den paleness come over the face of the singer, and an 
expression sudden and rapidly repressed and effaced, 
of such a concentration of wrath and hatred in her 
eyes, that momentary as it was, pulled him up short 
with something very much akin to a feeling re- 
sembling fear — "an artist neither so successful nor so 
celebrated as the Signora Lalli, but, nevertheless, a 
lady whom it is the dearest wish of my heart to call 
my wife." 

"She is indeed, then, a most fortunate and happy 
woman," said Bianca, who had perfectly recovered 
herself, with grave gentleness; "and I am sure that 
neither I nor any sister artist have any right to envy 
her her happiness. Would it seem presumption in a 
poor comeian to express her earnest jwish that you, 
too. Signer Ludovico, may find your happiness in such 
a marriage?" 

"Nay, don't speak in that tone!" said Ludovico, 
putting out his hand and taking hers, which she 
readily gave him. "I accept your good wishes, 
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Signora, most tbankfully. I do hope and think that 
I — that we shall find happiness in our mutual choice. 
But, pray observe, Signora, that our talk has led me 
into confiding- a secret to you, that I have, as yet, told 
to no living soul, and that it is important to me it 
should be kept secret yet awhile longer. I know I 
may trust you; may I not?" 

"Depend on it, Signor Marchese, your secret shall 
be quite safe with me. But are you sure it is a secret? 
And then, do you know," continued the Diva,' resum- 
ing her air of pensive thought, "when I hear a man 
in your position speaking with such noble truthfulness, 
the converse of the thought that I angered you — very 
innocently, believe me — by expressing just now, comes 
into my head. And I ask myself, if women in such 
a position as the lady we speak of, are apt to take 
themselves to task with sufficient strictness, as to 
what they are giving in return for all that is offered 
to them." 

"I don't quite understand your meaning, Signora," 
said Ludovico, who really did not perceive the drift of 
his companion's words. 

"I mean that a woman, so circumstanced, ought to 
be very sure that she is giving her heart to the man 
who asks for it, and not to his position, not to the ad- 
vantages, to the wealth he offers her. She ought to 
feel certain that, if all this — the advantages — the 
wealth were to vanish and fly away, her love would 
remain the same. Suppose now — it is out of the ques- 
tion, you tdl me, but the case may be imagined all 
the same — suppose your uncle, the Marchese, were to 
marry, would the Venetian lady's love suffer no tittle 
of falling off?" 
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The red blood rushed to Ludovico's cheeks and 
brow, and then came an angry gleam into his eyes. It 
was not that he resented the liberty which his com- 
panion took in thus speaking to him. It was not, either, 
that he felt indignant at the doubt cast, even hypotheti- 
cally, on the purity of his Paolina's love. It was 
rather the unreasoning animal anger against the person 
who had given him pain. It was a stab to his heart, 
this germ of a doubt thus placed there for the first 
time. He was conscious of the pang, and resented it. 
In the next minute the hot flush passed from his face, 
and he became very pale. 

Bianca saw, and understood it all, as perfectly 
as if she could have seen into his heart and brain. 

"The doubt, you put before me, is so horrible an 
one that I could almost wish it might be put to the 
test you speak of. But I have no such doubt. How- 
ever much your questioning may be justified by other 
examples, it is not justified in the case of Paolina. I 
know her; I know her heart, and the perfect truth- 
fulness that wells up from the depths of her honest 
eyes." 

No amount of ready histrionism was sufficient to 
prevent a very meaning, though momentary, sneer from 
passing over the beautiful face of the singer as Ludo- 
vico spoke thus. But he was top much excited by his 
own thoughts and words to perceive it. 

"I trust that you may be right. Signer Marchese. 
I have no doubt that you are right. Believe me that 
I have ventured to speak as I have spoken, solely 
from interest in the welfare of one who has been so 
uniformly good and kind to me as you have. Will 
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you believe me, Signer Ludovico, that I would do a 
good deal and bear a good deal to be able to conduce 
to your happiness in any way?" 

She put out her hand to him, as she spoke the last 
words, with her eyes dropped to the ground, and with 
a feeling of genuine shyness, that was quite surprising 
and puzzling to herself. 

"Dear Signora, I will and do believe it with all 
my heart; and, in truth, I am deeply grateful to you 
for your good will," said Ludovico, really touched by 
the evident and genuine sincerity of her words. 

"And now, I must ask you to leave me. I must 
dress myself and lose no time about it. The Marchese 
will be here in a minute or two. And I could not, 
you know,- venture to receive him in the unceremoni- 
ous manner which you have been good enough to ex- 
cuse." 

She gave him a little sidelong look with half a 
laugh in her eyes, as she said the latter words; and 
Ludovico, putting the tips of her fingers to his lips be- 
fore relinquishing her hand, bowed, and left her with- 
out saying anything further. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Paolina at Home. 

LuDOVico had run up in a hurry to Bianca^s lodging, 
as has been seen, merely because it happened to be in 
his way, and because he had been desirous, as he told 
her, of paying her his compliments on the success of 
the preceding evening. He was hastening to pay an- 
other visit, in which his heart was far more interested, 
and had not intended to remain with La Lalli above 
five minutes. The conversation between them had ex- 
tended to a greater length; and the Marchesino, eager 
as he was to get to the dear little room in the Via di 
Sta. Eufemia, would have made it still longer, had 
not the Diva dismissed him. 

The talk between them had become far more inter- 
esting than any which he had thought likely to pass 
between him and the famous singer. This horrible 
doubt — no, not a doubt — he had not, would not, could 
not doubt; but this germ of a doubt deposited in his 
mind by the words she had spoken? Could she have 
had any second motive for speaking as she had done? 
Surely not; surely all her manner and her words 
showed sufficiently clearly that she was actuated by 
kindly feelings towards him and by no unkindly feel- 
ing towards Paolina. Yet unquestionably Paolina's in- 
stinctive prejudice against her would not have been 
diminished by a knowledge of what the Diva had said. 
Ludovico thought of the bitter and burning indignation 
with which his darling would have heard the expression 
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of the possibility of a doubt of the uncalculating purity 
and earnestness of her love. 

Nevertheless he felt that he should have liked to 
talk further with Bianca on the subject; of course only 
to convince her of the absolute injustice of her suspi- 
cions. Still she was a woman, a fellow artist; placed in 
some respects in the same position in relation to the 
world to which he belonged, as his Paolina — ^in same 
respects similar; but oh, thank God, how diflterent! 
Yet women understood each other in a way a man could 
never hope to understand them. What immediately 
struck Bianca, struck her naturally and instinctively 
in this matter of a marriage between him and the 
Venetian artist, was the idea that Paolina, almost as a 
matter of course, was at least biassed in her acceptance 
of his love by a consideration of the material advantages 
she would gain by it. It was the natural thing then, the 
thing a pn'on to be expected, that a girl in Paolina's 
position should be so influenced. Ludovico would fain 
have questioned and cross-questioned La Bianca, his 
experienced monitress, a little more on this point. 

Yes, to be expected h priori. But when one knew 
Paolina; when one knew her as he knew her, was it 
not impossible? Could it be that Paolina, being such 
as he knew her in his inmost heart to be, should even 
adulterate her love with interested calculations? He 
knew it was not so; and yet — and yet other men had 
been as certain as he, and had been deceived. In short 
the germ of doubt had been planted in his mind. And 
Bianca well knew what she had been about when she 
planted it there. 

Why had she done so? She spoke with perfect 
sincerity when she had told him that she would do 
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much and suffer much for his happiness. And yet she 
had knowingly placed this thorn in his heart. Why 
could she not let him, as Quinto Lalli had expressed it, 
have his Venetian in peace? She spoke truly, more- 
over, when she said that, married to the Marchese 
Lamberto, she fully purposed to make him a good and 
true wife; truly, when she declared to old Lalli, and 
also to her own heart, that she really did like and ad- 
mire him much. And yet there was something in the 
sight of the love of Ludovico and Paolina that was 
bitter, odious, intolerable to her. 

Ludovico hastened to the house in the Via di Santa 
Eufemia on quitting that in the Via di Porta Sisi, not 
unhappy, not even uneasy; with no recognized doubt, 
but with a germ of doubt in his mind. 

Signora Orsola had gone out per fare le spese, to 
make the marketings for the day; and he found Pao- 
lina alone. Such a tete-h-tete would have been alto- 
gether contrary to all rules in the more strictly re- 
gulated circles of Italian society. And it would have 
been all the more, and by no means the less contrary 
to rule in consequence of the position in which Ludo- 
vico and Paolina stood towards each other. But the 
world to which Paolina belonged lives under a different 
code in these matters. And ever since the day in 
which the memorable conversation between her and her 
lover, which has been recorded in a former chapter, 
had taken place, Paolina had never felt the smallest 
embarrassment or even shyness in her intercourse with 
him. And she received him now with openly expressed 
rejoicing, that the chance of Orsola's absence gave them 
the opportunity of being for a little while alone to- 
gether. 
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"I called at this early hour, tesoro mioy^ said Ludo- 
vico, "mainly to tell you that I have made all the 
necessary arrangements at St. ApoUinare in Olasse, 
and you can begin your work there as soon as yon 
like. What a dreary place it is. To think of my little 
Paolina working, working away all by herself in that 
dismal old bam of a church out there amid the 
swamps ! " 

"Oh, I shan^t be a bit afraid. I am so accustomed 
to work all by myself." 

"No, there is nothing to be afraid of! Do you 
think I should let you go there alone, if there were? 
You will find the scaffolding all ready for you." 

"Thanks, dearest, I am so much obliged to you; 
I should never have been able to get iny task done 
without your help. Ah, how strange things are! To 
think, that that Englishman, in sending me here, 
should have been " 

"Should have been sending me my destined wife. 
Who ever in the world did me so great a service as 
this Signer Vilob^, who never had a thought of me in 
his mind." 

"And if I had chanced not to be in the gallery at 
the Belle Arti that day," rejoined Paolina, with a 
shudder at the thought of what the consequences of 
such an absence would have been. 

"You will have the great church entirely to your- 
self, amma mia^'' said Ludovico; "there is not a soul 
near the place, save the old monk, who keeps the keys, 
and a lay-brother, who was ill, the poor old frate said, 
when I was there. It is a dreary place, my Paolina, 
and I am afraid you will find your task a weary one. 
I fear it will be cold too." 
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"Oh, I don't mind that much! What is more im- 
portant, is to get the job done before the hot weather 
comes on. They say it is so unhealthy out there, 
when the heat comes. What is the old fraU like?" 

"He is a very old, old man, and he looks as if 
fever and ague every summer and autumn had pretty 
nearly made an end of him. He seemed quite inclined 
to be civil and obliging. If he were not, you could 
knock him down with a tap of your maulstick, I should 
think, though it be wielded by such a tiny, dainty 
little bit of a hand," said Ludovico, lifting it to his lips 
between both his as he spoke. "And now tell me," he 
continued; "what did you think of the third act last 
night? Did she not sing that finale superbly?" 

"Superbly, — certainly the finest singing I ever 
heard. But " 

"What is the 'but,' anima mta? I confess I thought 
it perfect." 

"So I suppose it was. But I think that perhaps 
I should have had more pleasure in hearing a less 
magnificent singer, who was more stmpattca to me. 
I can't help it, but I do not like her; and I am sure 
I can't tell why. I have no reason; but do you know, 
Ludovico mio, there was one moment when, strange 
as it may seem, our eyes met — hers and mine — in the 
theatre last night. It was just as she turned away 
from your box, when you had put the bouquet into her 
hand. She looked up, and our eyes met; and I can't 
tell you the strange feeling and impression that her 
look made upon me. And I am quite sure that, for 
some unaccountable reason or other, she does not like 
me. She looked at me — it was only half a moment — 
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with a sort of mocking triumph and hatred in her eyes, 
that quite made me shudder and turn cold. 

"If it were not so entirely impossible, I should 
think you were jealous, my little Paolina. If I were 
to — what shall we say? — if I were to set out on a 
journey with la Bzva, tete-h-tete, to travel from here to 
Eome, should you be jealous?" 

"With La Bianca?" 

"Yes! with La Bianca." 

"I don't know. I don't think that I should in 
earnest. I know in my inmost heart, my own love, 
that you love me truly and entirely; I feel it, I am 
sure of it. But all the same, I should rather that 
you did not travel from here to Eome alone with La 
LalU." 

"That means that, to a certain degree, you are 
jealous, little one. Do you think I should be uneasy 
if you were called on to travel under the escort, for 
example, of our friend the Conte Leandro?" 

"The Conte Leandro!" cried Paolina, laughing, "I 
am sure you ought to be uneasy at the bare thought 
of such a thing, for you know how terrible it would be 
to me. But is it quite the same thing, amteo mio? La 
Lalli is indisputably a very beautiful woman; and the 
Conte Leandro is — the Conte Leandro. But it is not 
that she is beautiful. I don't know what it is. There 
is something about her — ecco^ I should not the least 
mind now your travelling to the world's end, or being 
occupied in any other way, with the Contessa Vio- 
lante." 

"She is not a beautiful woman, certainly." 
"She is, at all events, fifty times more pleasing- 
looking, as well as more attractive in every way, than 
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the Conte Leandro. But that is not what makes the 
difference. I take it, the difference is, that one feels 
that the Contessa Violante is good, and that nohody 
would get anything but good from her. I have got 
quite to love her myself." 

"And yet you see, Paolina mia,^ somehow or other 
it came to pass that I could not love her, when I was 
bid to do so; and, in the place of doing that, I went 
and loved somebody else instead. How is that to be 
accounted for, eh?" 

"I am sure that is more than I can guess, Ludo- 
vico." 

"One thing is clear — and ^ very good thing it is 
— that Violante has no more desire to marry me than 
I have to marry her. As soon as ever Carnival is 
over, my own darling, I mean to speak definitively to 
my uncle, and tell him, in the first place, that he 
must give up all notion of a marriage between Violante 
and me." 

"As soon as Carnival is over. Why, that will be 
the day after to-morrow," said Paolina, flushing all 
over. 

"Exactly so; the day after to-morrow. But I 
mean only to tell him, in the first instance, that I 
cannot make the marriage he would have me. Then, 
when that is settled — and some little time allowed for 
him to get over his mortification, tl povero %io — will 
come the announcement of the marriage I can make. 
I have quite fixed with myself to do it the day after 
to-morrow. But — I don't know what to make of my 
uncle. He is not in the least like himself. I am afraid 
he must be ill. I fully expected that I should have to 
fight all through Carnival against constant exhortations 
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to pay my court to the Contessa. But he has never 
spoken to me a word on the subject." 

"Perhaps he has discovered that the lady likes the 
proposal no better than you do," suggested Paolina, 
with a wise look of child-like gravity up at her lover's 
face. 

"No; it's not that. He never dreams of her having 
any will in the matter apart from that of her family. 
I can't make him out. There's something wrong with 
him. He looks a dozen years older than he did; and 
his habits are changed too." 

"Do you think — that is — it has just come into my 
head — do you remember, Ludovico, what I said to you 
last night at the theatre about the way La Lalli sung 
her love verses at him?" 

"La Lalli again. Why, she has fascinated you at 
all events. You can think of nothing else. La Lalli 
and lo zto. Dto mio! If you only knew him. All the 
prime dmne in Europe might sing at him, or make eyes 
at him, or make love to him, in any manner they liked 
from morning till night without making any more im- 
pression on him than a hundred years, more or less, 
on the tomb of the Emperor Theodoric out there. No, 
anima mia^ thafs not it. No, il povero zto, I am more 
inclined to think that he is breaking up. It does hap- 
pen, sometimes, that your men, who have never known 
a day's illness in their lives, break down all of a sudden 
in that way. Everybody in the city has been saying 
that he is changed and ill. But I must be off, my 
darling. I only came to tell you that all was in 
readiness for you at St. Apollinare. At least that was 
my excuse for coming. But now I must go and see 
about all sorts of things for the reception to-night. We 
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shall have all the world at the Palazzo to-night. And 
lo %io asked me to see to everything. Addio^ PaoUna 
mia. You know where my heart will be all the time. 
AMio^ anima mia. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Two Interviews. 

After Ludovico had passed into the sitting-room 
in the Via di Porta Sisi to pay his visit to Bianca, 
Quinto Lalli prepared to leave the house in accordance 
with her suggestion that he should dispose of himself 
out-of-doors for the present. But before going he called 
Gigia the maid, and said, as he stood with the door in 
his hand: — 

" Gigia, ca/ra mia^ the Marchese Lamberto is coming 
here presently; just make use of your sharp ears to 
hear what passes between him and Bianca; and take 
heed to it, you understand, so as to be able to give an 
account of it afterwards if it should be needed. You 
need not say anything about it to la hamhina till after- 
wards; I have no secrets from her, you know, and, as 
soon as the Marchese is gone, you may tell her that 
you have heard everything, and that I directed you to 
do so; but better to say nothing about it beforehand. 
Intesof' 

sly Signor Quinto! Lasei fare a me/^^ 
And, with that, the careful old man went out for 
his walk, and it was not half-an-hour after Ludovico 
left the house before the Marchese made his appear- 
ance. 

Bianca, now having completed her toilette, started 
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from her sofa, and went forward to meet him with 
both hands extended, and with one of her sunniest 
smiles. 

"This is kind of you, Signor Marchese. I hoped, 
ah! how I hoped, that you would come. If you had 
not, I don't know what would have become of me. 
My heart was already sinking with the dreadful fear 
that my little note might have displeased you. But, 
thank God, you are here: and that is enough." 

"Of course, Bianca, I came when you begged me 
to do so," said the Marchese, looking at her with a 
sort of sad wistfulness, and retaining both her hands 
in his. He advanced his face to kiss her, and she 
stooped her head so as to permit him to press his lips 
to her forehead. 

"Was it of course, amore mio?^^ she said, with a 
gushing look of exquisite happiness, and a little move- 
ment towards clasping his hand, which still held hers, 
to her heart. "Was it of course that you should come 
to your own, own Bianca when she begged it? But 
you are looking fagged, harassed, troubled, mto bene: 
have you had anything to vex you? Henceforward, 
you know, all that is trouble to you is trouble to me. I 
shall insist on sharing your sorrows as well as your 
joys, Lamberto. What is it that has annoyed you, 
amore miof'* ^ 

"I have much on my mind — necessarily, Bianca 
mia-, many things that are not pleasant to think of. 
Can you not guess as much?" 

"I have had but one thought, amico mio^ since I 
heard from your lips the dear words that told me that 
henceforward we should be but one; that our lives, 
our hopes, our fears, would be the same; that, in the 
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sight of God and man, you would be my husband, and 
I your wife. Since then, I have had but one thought, 
and it is one which would avail to gild all others, let 
them be what they might, with its brightness. Is the 
same thought as sweet a source of happiness to you, 
my promised husband?" 

That's clear enough, I hope," thought Gigia, out- 
side the door, to herself. ^^Che! If nothing had been 
said the other day, that would be enough; and I think 
Quinto might trust nostra hamhina to manage her own 
affairs. She knows what she is about, the dear child: 
not but that it is a good plan to be able to remind a 
gentleman in case he should forget. Gentlemen will 
forget such things sometimes." 

"You cannot doubt my love," said the Marchese, 
in reply to her appeal. 

Those five words may possibly, in the course of 
the world's history, have occurred before in the same 
combination. But the phrase served the occasion as 
well as if it had been entirely new and original. 

"Indeed, I do not, Lamberto; nor will you again, 
I trust, ever doubt mine as you seemed to do last 
night. Ah, Lamberto I you do not know how bitterly 
I wept over the remembrance of those cruel words 
when I had parted from you. You will never, never, 
say such again. Tell me you never will." 

"Doubts and fears, my Bianca, are the inevitable 
companions of such a love as mine," said the Marchese, 
with a somewhat sickly smile; "but the few words you 
said last night sufficed to dissipate them, as I assured 

you." 

"But there is still something troubling your mind, 
Lamberto. See, I already take the wifely privilege 
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you liave given me to wish to share all that annoys 
you. What is it? Come and sit by me here on the 
sofa, and tell me all about it." 

And then the Marchese sat himself in the seat of 
danger that had been proposed to him, and, in a certain 
degree, explained to Bianca the difficulties attending a 
marriage with her. He tried hard to recommend to her 
favourable consideration the plan of a secret marriage 
— of a marriage to be kept secret, at all events, for 
awhile for the present; but such an arrangement, as 
may easily be understood, did not, in Bianca^s view, 
meet the requirements of the case. That was not what 
she wanted. It may also be easily understood that the 
Marchese, occupying the position which the enemy had 
assigned to him, carried on the contest at an over- 
powering disadvantage, and was finally routed, utterly 
conquered, and yielded at discretion. 

On her side the advantages of the situation were 
made the most of with the most consummate general- 
ship. The limit between that which was permitted to 
him, and that which was denied to him, was drawn 
with a firmness and judgment admirably conducive to 
the attainment of the end in view. He was permitted 
to encircle the slender, yielding waist with one arm as 
he sat by her side on the sofa, and to retain possession 
of her hand with the other; but any advanced move- 
ment from this base of operations was firmly and un- 
hesitatingly repressed. At one moment, when the at- 
tacking party seemed to be on the point of pressing 
his advances with more vigour than before, it chanced 
that the Diva coughed; and it so happened that, in the 
next instant, Gigia entered the room, bringing wood 
for the fire in her arms — a diversion which, of course, 
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involved the execution of a hurried movement of retreat 
on the part of the enemy. 

The whole of Bianca's tactics, indeed, were ad- 
mirable. And the result was, as usual, victory. Once 
again, as long as he was in her presence and by her 
side, the unfortunate Marchese felt that the spell was 
irresistible — absolutely irresistible by any force of 
volition that he was able to oppose to it. Once again 
it seemed to him that the only thing in the world that 
it was utterly impossible to him to relinquish was the 
possession of Bianca. The hot fit of his fever was on 
him in all its intensity; and there was nothing that he 
could do, or suffer, or undergo that he would not rather 
do, or suffer, or undergo than admit the thought of 
giving her up. It really seemed as if there were some 
physical emanation from her person — some magnetic 
stream — some distillation from the nervous system of 
one organization mysteriously potent over the nervous 
system of another, which mounted to his brain, mastered 
the sources of his volition, and drew him helpless after 
her, as helplessly as the magnetized patient obeys the 
will of his magnetizer. 

Suddenly both of them heard one o'clock strike 
from the neighbouring church. To the Marchese it 
was a knell which, with horrid warning-note, dragged 
him forcibly back from his Circean dalliance to the 
thoughts, the things, and the people whose incom- 
patibility with the possibility of such dalliance was 
driving him mad. It was the hour at which he had 
promised to wait upon the Cardinal. It was absolutely 
necessary that he should go at once; and he tore him- 
self away from that fatal sofa-seat with a wrench, and 
a reflection on the purpose of his visit to the Legate, 
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which seemed to him really to threaten to disturb his 
reason. 

Slinkingly he stole from the house in the Strada 
di Porta Sisi, and hurried to the Cardinal's palace. 
His mind seemed to reel, and a cold sweat broke out 
all over him as he rang the bell at the top of the great 
stone stair of the Legate's dwelling. 

This business that he was now here for — those high 
honours which were about to be lavished upon him — 
would they not all make his position so much the 
worse? The higher he stood, would not his fall be the 
more terrible? What would be said or thought of him? 
At Rome, immediately after the high distinction shown 
him, what would they not say? Here, in Eavenna, 
how should he look his fellow-citizens in the face? 
Impossible, impossible. Could he venture even to ac- 
cept the high distinction offered to him? Would there 
not be something dishonourable — a sort of treachery 
in suffering this mark of the Holy Father's special 
favour to be bestowed upon him, while he was medi- 
tating to do that which, if his intention were known, 
would make it quite impossible that any such honour 
should be conferred on him? 

And how fair was life before him, as it would be 
if only this fatal woman had never crossed his path? 
And was it not even yet in his own power to make 
it equally fair again? Was it not sufficient for him to 
will that it should be so? 

What if he never saw Bianca again? What could 
avail any nonsense she or her pretended father might 
talk of HIM? If they were to declare on the house- 
tops that he had promised marriage to La Lalli, what 
human being in aU the city would believe them? The 
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very notion that such a thing could be possible would 
be treated as the impudent invention of people who 
clearly had not the smallest knowledge of the man 
they were attempting to practise on. No, he had but 
to will it to be free. If only he could wtU it 

And with these thoughts passing through his mind 
he entered the receiving-room of the Legate. 

It was impossible to be received more cordially than 
he was by that high dignitary. His Eminence felt 
sure that his old acquaintance and highly-valued good 
friend the Marchese was aware how great his (the 
CardinaVs) pleasure had been in discharging the duty 
that had devolved upon him. The letter he had that 
morning received from the Cardinal Secretary was a 
most flattering one. Perhaps he (the Cardinal) might 
take some credit to himself for having performed a 
friend^s part, as was natural, in keeping them at Rome 
well acquainted with the singular merits of the Mar- 
chese. He would, indeed, have been neglecting his 
duty if he had done otherwise. 

Then, after alluding lightly and gracefully to the 
special interest he could not but feel, in his private 
capacity, in any honour which tended yet more highly 
to distinguish a family with which he trusted his own 
might at no distant day be allied, he told the Marchese 
that it was probable that nothing would be done in the 
matter till after Easter. 

It was the gracious wish of the Holy Father to 
enhance the honour bestowed by conferring it with his 
own apostolic hand; and, doubtless, as soon as Lent 
should be over, it would be intimated to the Marchese 
that the Holy Father was desirous of seeing him at 
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two ancient columns in the Piazza Maggiore would be 
an excellent site — in the background. 

Ah! if only he could have had the courage to run 
away from temptation. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A Carnival Reception. 

On that Monday night all the world of Eavenna 
were assembled in the suite of state-rooms on the ptano 
nobile of the Palazzo di Castelmare. The cards of 
invitation had announced that masks would be wel- 
comed by the noble host; and a large number of the 
younger portion of the society accordingly presented 
themselves in dominoes and the silk half-masks which 
are usually worn in coiajunction with them. But very- 
few of either ladies or gentlemen came in character. 
Such costumes were mostly reserved for the ball, which 
was to take place at the Circolo dei Nobili on the 
following evening. That was of course the wind-up of 
the Carnival; and besides it was felt, that a shade or 
two more of licence and of the ascendancy of the Lord 
of Misrule might ^i\y be permissible at the Circolo, 
than was quite de mise in the rooms of so grave and 
reverend a Siguor as the Marchese Lamberto di Castel- 
mare. 

A few determined revellers would lose no oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the delight of dressing themselves 
up in costumes, which they deemed specially adapted 
to sljow off to advantage either their physical per- 
fections or their intellectual and social pretensions. 
Sometimes, as may have been observed by those who 
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have witnessed such revelries, it unfortunately happens 
that both the above desirable results are not quite 
compatible. Our friend the Conte Leandro, for instance, 
having determined to appear at the Circolo ball in the 
character of Dante — which, for a poet at Ravenna, 
was a very proper and natural selection — presented 
himself at the Palazzo Castelmare in that of Apollo — 
an equally well-imagined presentation; had it not been 
that the happy intellectual analogy was less striking 
to the vulgar eye, than the remarkable exhibition of 
knock-knees and bow-legl3 resulting from the use of 
the "fleshings," which constituted an indispensable 
portion of the god's attire. 

He carried in one hand what had very much the 
appearance of a gilt gridiron; but was intended to 
represent a lyre; and in the other a paper, which 
was soon known to contain a poem of congratulation 
addressed to the host, on the announcement which, all 
the city well knew by this time, had been made to 
him that morning. 

The rooms were thronged with black dominoes, 
and white dominoes, and pink, and scarlet, and blue, 
and particoloured dominoes. Violante was there in 
a black domino, and Bianca in a white one. There 
was very little dancing, but plenty of chattering and 
laughing. One main thing to be done by every person 
there was to congratulate the host on his new honours. 
Our Conte Apollo, among the rest, would fain have 
read his poem on the occasion. But as he approached 
the Marchese for the purpose, a white silk domino, 
that was standing by the Marchese's side, burst into 
such an uncontrollable fit of silvery and most musical, 
but too evidently uncomplimentary laughter, that the 
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poor god of song was too abashed by it to make head 
against it. 

"Surely never had Apollo such a representative 
before,^* said the Marchese to his companion, as the 
mortified god turned away. 

"The voice, the face, the lyre, and the legs; oh, 
the legs!" said the silvery voice of the white domino 
in return. 

The words of both speakers had been uttered 
8otto voce; but the Conte Leandro had unfortunately 
sharp ears; and not only heard what was said, but 
was at no loss to recognize the voice of the second 
speaker. 

The poor poet was destined not to find the evening 
an agreeable one. A little later he was passing by an 
ottoman in one of the less crowded rooms, on which 
the Marchese Ludovico was sitting with the Contessa 
Violante. She had, at an early period of the evening, 
abandoned all pretence of keeping up her incognito, 
and was dangling her black mask from her finger by 
its string as she sat talking to Ludovico. Leandro 
turned towards them to pay his compliments to the 
Contessa, and possibly in the hope of being allowed 
to read his copy of verses. But here again mortifica- 
tion awaited him. 

"What, u^sop, Leandro! What put it into your 
head to choose the old story-teller for a model? Yon 
look the part to perfection, it is true; but what is that 
thing you have got in your hand?" 

Again his lordship was fain to retreat. 

"What a shame to torment the poor man so, in 
your own house too, Signor Ludovico,," said Violante, 
who, nevertheless, could not help laughing. 
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"Not a bit, he's used to it. He is too absurd for 
anything; an egregious vain ass," returned Ludovico, 
with very little precaution to prevent the object of 
his animadversions from hearing them. And again 
Leandro's acute ears did him the ill service of carrying 
every word that had been said to his understanding. 

"Indeed I think her perfectly charming," said 
Violante, in continuation of the conversation, which 
had been interrupted by the bow-legged vision of 
Apollo; "extremely pretty of course, but a great deal 
more than that. She is fresh, ingenuous, modest, full 
of sensibility, and as honest-hearted as the day. You 
are a very fortunate man, Signor Ludovico, to have 
succeeded in winning such a heart." 

"How came it about at first, that you spoke to 
her?" asked Ludovico. 

"Oh, I went into the chapel in the morning, as I 
very often do, to recite the litany of the Virgin,, and 
if she had remained on her scaffolding I should pro- 
bably not have noticed her. But she ran down m 
the most obliging manner, fearing that she might dis- 
turb me, and offering to suspend her work, as long as 
I should remain at my devotions. It was so pretty of 
her, and so prettily saidl" 

"And then you answered her as prettily, I suppose, 
Signora?" 

"Nay, it is not in my power to do that," said 
Violante, with a touch of bitterness; "but I told her, 
that she did not disturb me in the least; and I spoke 
to her of the work she was engaged on; and she asked 
me to come up and look at it; and so we talked on 
till wo became very good friends." 

A Siren. IJ. 5 
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"And then you were kind enough to converse with 
her on several subsequent occasions?" 

"Oh, yes, we had several long talks; and I liked 
her so much. I am sure she is thoroughly good. I 
rejoice with all my heart that a destiny, so much more 
brilliant than anything that could have been expected 
for her, is likely to be hers." 

"I wish, Signora Contessa, that it was more than 
likely to be hers; I wish that our path lay clearer be- 
fore us!" said Ludovico, with a sigh. 

"Including me in the 'us'? I wish it were with 
all my heart. But remember, Signor Marchese, how 
much is possible to a man, and how little to a woman. 
All, that the strong expression of my own wishes and 
feelings can do, shall be done when the proper time 
comes for the doing of it. But you must not trust to 
that, or to me. You ought to save me from being 
compelled to act at all in the matter. Tou are free to 
speak. And now that another besides me is so vitally 
concerned, I think you ought to do so without further 
delay." 

"And I have fully made up my mind to do it, 
Signora Contessa. I have told Paolina, this very day, 
that I purpose speaking very seriously to my uncle on 
the subject on the day after to-morrow — the first day 
in Lent. I thought I would let this Carnival time 
pass by first without breaking in upon it, with business 
that cannot, I fear, be otherwise than painful. I have 
})romised I^aolina, and am fully determined to speak 
to my uncle on Wednesday." 

"And what do you purpose saying to him?" asked 
Yiolante, looking into his face with quiet eyes. 
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"In the first instance I have no intention of speak- 
ing to him on the subject of Paolina " 

"No!" interrupted the Contessa, changing her look 
to one of surprise. 

"Not to begin with, I think. To speak of my in- 
tention to make a marriage, which I cannot hope will 
meet his approbation, would only make my rejection 
of the alliance, which he hopes to see me form, the 
more difficult." 

"Yes, that seems true; but I doubt whether you 
are right there. You will begin, then, by telling 
him- ?" 

"I shall begin by saying that it seem* clear to me, 
that I have little hope of any success in the quarter 
in which he has wished me to " 

"Nay, that will not be quite fair, Signor Marchese," 
interrupted Violante, speaking very quietly. "Can you 
honestly tell your uncle that you have made any very 
strenuous efforts in that direction?" 

"But I thought, Signorina," said Ludovico, hastily, 
— "I surely had reason to suppose that I should be 
speaking in support of your sentiments quite as much 



"Stay, Signor Marchese; excuse my interrupting 
you, but it is exactly on this point that I wished to 
talk with you. Let us clearly understand each other. 
It is, no doubt, quite true that if you and I had been 
left to ourselves, if no family]^considerations had inter- 
vened to suggest other views, neither of us would have 
been led by our own inclinations, — it is best to speak 
openly and frankly, — neither of us, I say, would have 
been led by our own inclinations to think more of the 

5* 
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other than as an old and valued acquaintance. This is 
the truth, is it not?" 

"Nay, Signorina, you are now hardly fair; how 
can I say " 

"It is not fair, you would say," interrupted Vio- 
lante again, "that I should force your gallantry to 
make so painful an avowal. Nonsense! Let us put 
aside all such trash: the question is, not how we shall 
mutually make what the circumstances require us to 
say to each other agreeable to the self-love of either of 
us, and to silly rules of conventional gallantry, but 
there is a real question of fairness between us; and it 
is this: how much should each of us expect that the 
other will contribute towards the difficult task of liber- 
ating both of us from engagements we neither of us 
wish to undertake. You see, Signor Marchese, I have 
made up my mind to speak clearly, more clearly than 
I could, I think, have ventured to do, had I not the 
advantage of having had those conversations with my 
friend Paolina in the Cardinal's chapel." 

"In what respect did it seem to you, that what I 
proposed saying to my uncle in the first instance, was 
unfair, Signorina?" 

"In this it would be unfair. To talk of your want 
of success in obtaining what you never sought to ob- 
tain, is simply to throw on me the burden and the 
blame of disappointing the wishes and plans of both 
our families. I am ready to do my part; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect that it can be so active or 
•so large a part as your own. It will not be for you to 
let it be supposed that you are ready and willing to 
offer your hand to the Contessa Violante Marliani, 
trusting to my refusal to accept it in the teeth of the 
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wishes of my family. It is your duty to say openly 
and plainly that ym cannot make the marriage pro- 
posed to you. If I were in your place — if I might 
venture to suggest, what I would myself counsel — I 
should add, as a reason — an additional reason — that I 
had given my heart elsewhere." 

"But, Signora, you forget that the marriage be- 
tween us was proposed before I ever saw or heard of 
Paolina," said Ludovico, with a naiveti that should 
certainly have satisfied his companion that he was no 
longer attempting to shape his discourse according to 
the rules of conventional gallantry. 

Violante, despite her gravity, could not forbear 
smiling, as she said in reply: 

"Not at all, Signor. I do not in the least forget 
that before Paolina ever came to Ravenna, you were 
1^0 whit better disposed to second the wishes of our 
families." 

"Nay, Signorina. I declare " 

"What, agaiu! Do let us leave all such talk. 
Don't you see that we may frankly shake hands on 
it. Don't you see that any pain that your indifference 
might have occasioned is entirely salved by the con- 
sciousness that I have been as bad as you. We are 
equally rebels against the destiny arranged for us. 
Let us fight the battle together then. I think that 
you would act wisely in telling your uncle at once that 
it is impossible you should make any other woman 
your wife than her who has your entire heart and 
affection. I think that this course is due to Paolina 
also." 

"I only wished to spare my uncle, as much as 
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possible, in breaking to bim wbat I know will give 
bim pain." 

"People, wbo will wisb wbat tbey ougbt not to 
wisb, must endure tbe pain tbat tbe frustration of such 
wisbes entails. It is certainly your rigbt to many 
according to your own inclinations." 

"Yes; and in trutb, as far as real power goes, 
tbere is notbing to prevent my doing so. It is truly 
a desire to break to my uncle, as gently as I can, that 
wbicb will certainly be a blow to bim. He is not well, 
my uncle. He is deplorably changed since the begin- 
ning of this year. Look at bim, as be passes us," he 
added, as be observed tbe Marcbese Lamberto ap- 
proaching tbe place where they were sitting, with the 
white satin domino on bis arm. 

"He is looking changed and ill, certainly," said 
Violante, when tbe Marcbese bad passed, apparently 
without noticing them; "he looks thin and worn, and 
yet feverish and excited. Who is the lady on his arm? 
She must be very tall." 

Many of the assembled company, had by this time, 
like the Contessa Violante, discarded their masks, 
finding tbe heat, which always results from the use 
of them, oppressive, and not perceiving tbat any further 
amusement was to be got by retaining them. But the 
white domino, leaning on tbe Marcbese's arm, still 
retained hers. It is not likely that Bianca herself 
could have had any objection to its being seen by all 
Ravenna tbat she monopolized the attention of the 
Marcbese during the entire evening. And it is there- 
fore probable that she had retained her disguise in 
compliance with some bint given to tbat effect by the 
Marcbese Lamberto. 
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"I take it it must be La Lalli, the prima donna. 
I know she is here to-night and in a white domino, 
though I have not yet spoken to her. I am afraid my 
uncle must be tired and bored with her. / He always 
makes a point of showing those people attention; and 
besides he had so much to do with bringing her here. 
I dare say we shall hear her once or twice again in 
this house before she leaves Eavenna. My uncle is 
fond of getting up some good music in Lent, when he 
can. 

"The Marchese Lamberto did not look to me as if 
he was tired or bored," said Violante, thoughtfully. 

"I hope he is not. Here comes that absurd animal 
Leandro again. Did you ever see anything so out- 
rageously ridiculous?" 

Ludovico and the Contessa then rose from their 
seats, and Violante taking his arm drew him in the 
direction in which the Marchese Lamberto had led the 
white satin domino. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Paolins^s Return to the City. 

There remained now but one day more of that 
Carnival, which remained memorable for many years 
afterwards in Kavenna, for the terrible catastrophe that 
marked its conclusion. 

All that these people, whose passions, and hopes, 
and fears have been laid open to the reader, were 
doing during those Carnival weeks was gradually 
leading up, after the manner of human acts, to the 
terrible event which rounded off the action with such 
fatal completeness. And the catastrophe was now at 
hand. 

During the reception at the Castelmare palace on 
that night of the last day of Carnival but one, the 
white domino, whom Ludovico had rightly supposed 
to bo Bianca — a ^ess which had been shared by 
many other persons in the room — had pretty exclu- 
sively occupied the attention of the Marchcse Lam- 
berto. And it must be supposed that the resolution 
was then taken between them which led to the sum- 
mons of Signer Fortini, the family lawyer, to the 
palazzo on the first day of Lent, as was related in 
the first book of tliis narrative. It was on the morn- 
ing of Ash Wednesday, it will be remembered, that 
the lawyer had received from the Marchese the formal 
communication of his intention to marry the Signorina 
Bianca Lalli. 

The reader knows, also, that what took place in 
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the interval between the night of the reception at the 
Palazzo Castelmare and the morning of the first day 
in Lent was not calculated, as might have been sup- 
posed, to assist in bringing the mind of the Marchese 
to a final determination to that effect. The terrible 
degree to which his jealousy and anger had been ex- 
cited on the night of the ball at the Circolo by Lu- 
dovico and Bianca will also not have been forgotten. 
The conduct which had awakened that jealousy was, 
in a great measure, if not entirely, innocent on the 
part of both the offenders, as the reader will also, no 
doubt, remember. The similarity of the costume 
adopted by the Marchesino and Bianca was entirely 
accidental. And this, trifling as the circumstance may 
seem, had contributed very materially to arouse the 
Marchese's wrath and jealous agony, Bianca, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, ought not to have danced as 
frequently as she did with the Marchesino. She at 
least knew that the Marchese Lamberto had already 
conceived the most torturing jealousy of his nephew. 
Ludovico, on his part, was of course utterly uncon- 
scious that he was giving his uncle the remotest cause 
for umbrage by his attentions to the successful Diva. 

Then ^ame the little tete-h-tete supper — tete-a-tete 
by accident rather than by design, as the reader may 
remember; and the officious and spiteful eaves-drop- 
ping and tell-tale denunciation by the angry poet. 

Nevertheless, and despite of all these circumstances 
and of the temper of mind in which he quitted the 
ball-room that night, it is certain that the Marchese 
did,- on the morning of the following Ash Wednesday, 
send for his lawyer and announce to him formally his 
intention to make the Signorina Bianca Lalli his wife. 
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her inquiries, and started on her way. But before 
she had walked many steps, other thoughts began to 
present themselves to her mind. How did she know 
how far they had gone from the farmhouse? Might 
they not still be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
it? Might she not, very probably, fall in with them? 
And would not that be exceedingly disagreeable? 
Would she not have all the appearance of having fol- 
lowed them purposely from motives of jealousy? Would 
not her presence be unwelcome? Would there not be 
something of indelicacy even in thus following one 
who evidently preferred being with another? 

These considerations sufficed to produce the change 
in her purpose, and in the direction towards which she 
turned her steps, that has been mentioned. So she 
returned by the path, which has been described, into 
the road, and proceeded along it on her return to the 
city. She did not trip along as briskly and alertly as 
she had done in coming thither; but walked slowly 
and pensively with her eyes on the ground. She was 
thus a good deal longer in returning than in going. 
And when she had reached the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the city, she turned aside before entering the 
gate, into a sort of promenade under some trees near 
the city wall, and sat down on one of the stone 
benches there to think a little. 

And presently, as she was busy thinking, she was 
startled into much displeasure against herself by dis- 
covering that two large utterly unauthorised tears were 
running down her cheeks. 

What was the meaning of that? Surely she was 
not jealous still, after all the good reasons for not being 
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so, that she had so conclusively pointed out to her- 
self? 

No, she was not jealous. She would not be jealous. 
But it would have been so nice in the Pineta. The 
sun was now high in the heavens. The birds were 
singing on every tree; and Ludovico was enjoying it 
with that woman, whom, when she had seen her at the 
theatre, she had found it so impossible to like or to 
tolerate. Yet she would not, could not, d&ubt that 
Ludovico loved herself, and her only. 

She dried her tears, and determined that she would 
not let doubts of what she really did not doubt tor- 
ment her. But still she sat on and on upon the bench 
in the shade musing on many things — on the Contessa 
Violante, on the steps Ludovico had said that he would 
take this very first day of Lent towards the open 
breaking off of all engagement with that lady, and on 
the amount of scandal and difficulty that would thence 
arise. 

Then her fancy, despite all her endeavours and 
determinations to the contrary, would go back to paint 
pictures of the beauty of La Bianca, as she sat by the 
side of Ludovico in the little carriage. How lovely she 
had looked, and how happy, — so evidently pleased with 
herself, with her companion, and with all about her. 
And Ludovico had seemed in such good spirits — so 
happy, so thoroughly contented. He did not want any 
one else to be with him. He was far enough from 
thinking of the fond and faithful heart that would have 
been made so happy — oh, so happy — if it had been 
given to her to sit there by his side. 

She sat thinking of all these things till she was 
roused from her reverie by the city clocks striking 
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noon. It was three good hours later than she had sup- 
posed it to be; and she jumped up from her seat, in- 
tending to hasten home to Signora Orsola Steno. 

All this Paolina stated partly to Signora Orsola on 
her return home, and partly in reply to inquiries sub- 
sequently made of her by inquirers far less easily 
satisfied. 

But chance — or, what for want of a better desig- 
nation, we are in the habit of so calling — ^had decreed 
that Signora Orsola should not be delivered from her 
suspense so quickly. 

On turning into the shady promenade under the 
city walls, a little before reaching the Porta Naova, 
Paolina had strolled onwards, before sitting down on 
one of the benches that tempted her after her walk, 
till she fancied that it would be shorter for her to reach 
the Via di Santa Eufemia by another gate, which gave 
admission to the city at the other end of the promenade, 
instead of by turning back to the Porta Nuova. And 
thus, though she had in truth returned to the city, the 
men at that gate were quite right in their statement 
that she had not returned by the way they guarded. 

The road, however, by which Paolina proposed to 
return to her home led her past the residence of the 
Cardinal, and, as she passed, it occurred to her that it 
would be well, and save another walk, to look in at 
the chapel and put together the things she had left in 
it on finishing her task there, so that they might be 
ready for a porter to bring away when she should send 
for them. 

For this purpose she ascended the great staircase 
of the Cardinal's palace, and was at once admitted to 
pass on into the chapel, as a matter of course, by the 
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servants, who had become quite used to her visits there; 
and, from this point forwards, the accuracy of her 
statements was easily proved by other testimony be- 
sides her own. 

It would not have taken her long, as she had said 
to herself, to get her things together and make them 
ready for being fetched away. But in the chapel she 
found the Lady Violante on her knees on the fald-stool 
before the altar. It was the first day in Lent, and, ac- 
cordingly, a period of extra devotion. The sins, the 
excesses, the frivolities, of the Carnival had to be 
atoned for by extra prayers and religious exercises; 
and if Violante had herself been guilty of no sins, ex- 
cesses, or frivolities, during the festive season, yet 
there was abundant need of her prayers for those who 
had. 

On hearing a light footfall behind her she looked 
round; and, on seeing Paolina, rose from her knees, 
and advanced a step to meet her. 

"You are come to take away your things, cara mm. 
The scaffolding has already been removed. I suppose 
you are very glad that your task here is done; and it 
would be selfish, therefore, to say that I am sorry. 
How often it happens, Paolina, that we are tempted to 
wish what we ought not to wish." 

"I don't think, Signorina, that I often wish what 
my conscience tells me I ought not to desire; and I 
should have thought that such a thing had never oc- 
curred to you. I wished very much to do something 
this morning, and I began to do it; but then I thought 
that I ought not to do it, and I did not." 

"Then, my child, you are all the happier. It is a 
happy day for you." 

A Sirm. Jh 6 
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Paolina sighed a great sigh, and dropped her eyes 
to the ground. 

"Then I suppose the evil wish was not wholly con- 
quered," said Violante, looking into her companion's 
eyes with a grave smile. 

"It was this, Signora: I walked out very early this 
morning to St. Apollinare in Classe, where I am to 
make some copies of the Mosaics, which I hope to be- 
gin to-morrow. A scaffolding has been prepared for 
me; and I went to see that all was ready." 

And then poor little Paolina was tempted to pour 
out all her heart and its troubles to her gravely kind 
and gentle friend. And Violante spoke such words of 
comfort as her conscience would allow her to speak in 
the matter. And the talk between the two girls ran 
on; and the minutes ran on, too. And poor old Orsola 
Steno, at the end of her stock of patience at last, had 
taken the step that has been narrated. 

And thus it had come to pass that Paolina had 
played the truant, and that her protracted absence had 
led to Signer Fortini's momentary doubt as to the 
identity of the corpse he had seen brought into the 
city. 
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BOOK V. 

WHO DID THE DEED? 

CHAPTER 1. 

At the City Gate. 

BiAKCA Lalli lay dead at the city gate. Fresh 
from her triumphs, her successes, her schemes, her hopes, 
her frolic, at the frill tide of her fame, and her match- 
less beauty, the poor Diva was — dead! 

How she came by such sudden death there was 
nothing whatever in her appearance to tell — scarcely 
anything to tell that she was dead. In a' quiet com- 
posed attitude stretched on her back, she lay in the 
light white dress she had put on for her excursion with 
Ludovico. With the exception of a broad blue ribbon 
round the waist, and another which bound her wealth 
of auburn hair, her entire dress was white. It was now 
scarcely whiter than her face. But there was on the 
features neither disorder nor sign of pain. 

From a feeling of natural respect for death, and 
perhaps, also, for the extreme beauty of the young face 
in death, the bearers of the body had covered it with 
a coarse linen sheet, such as they had chanced to find 
to hand. But the duty of the officers of the gate would 
have required them to uncover the face, even if Ludo- 
vico in the first agony of his doubt had not already 

6* 
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done so. There, amid the pitying throng of rough 
men, she lay beneath the sombre old gateway vault. 
The extraordinary abundance of her hair fell in great 
loose tresses, some making rich contrast with the white 
dress that covered her shoulders, and some of it thrown 
back behind over the door on which the body lay. 

A terrible and deadly sickness came over Ludovico, 
and his face became almost as white as that of the 
corpse. His head swam round; and, reeling back from 
the sight that met his eyes, he swooned, and would 
have fallen to the ground had the lawyer not caught 
him. 

"I suppose," said Fortini, to the men who crowded 
round the body, while he paid attention to the Mar- 
cliesino, — "I suppose that there can be no doubt that 
she is dead?" 

"She's as dead as the door she lies on," said one 
of the men who had helped to carry the body, shaking 
his head gravely, as he looked pitifully down on her; 
"as dead as the door she lies on, — more's the pity, for 
she looks like one of them that find it good to live, — 
more's the pity, — more's the pity." 

"CA^ hella donna! E proprio un viso ^angiolo^'* said 
another; "and so young too. There's some heart some- 
where that'll be sore for this." 

"Pretty creature; it is enough to break one's own 
heart to look at her as she lies there," said a third. 

While a fourth of the rough fellows stood and 
sobbed aloud, and let the tears run down his furrowed 
cheeks, without the smallest effort to control or hide 
his emotion. For an Italian, especially an Italian 
man of the people, unlike the men of the Teuton 
races, is never ashamed of emotion. He very often 
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manifests a great deal which he does not genuinely 
feel; but he never seeks to hide any that he does 
feel. 

All this while the officials at the gate, some six or 
eight of them, standing thus round the extemporized 
bier, were closely questioning the men, who had been 
the bearers; Ludovico and the old lawyer were thus 
shut out from the circle which had formed itself around 
the body, and were on the outside of it. A boy, be- 
longing to one of the gate officials, brought, at the 
lawyer's bidding, a glass of cold water, by the help of 
which the young Marchese was quickly restored to 
consciousness. He was able to rise to his feet again 
before the officers had concluded their official question- 
ing of those who had brought in the body. And the 
lawyer looked anxiously into his face to ascertain that 
he was capable of understanding what was said to him, 
as he stood, still apparently half-stunned by the shock 
of the event, against the doorway of the little dwelling 
of the gatekeepers. 

"Stand where you are and say nothing; we will 
go away together presently," whispered the lawyer in 
his ear, griping him hard at the same sime by the 
arm, and giving him a little shake, as if to rouse him 
to comprehension; a mode of speaking and acting on 
the part of Sign or Fortini, which would have seemed 
very extraordinary to the young Marchese at any other 
time, but which he was now too much overpowered by 
what had happened to notice. 

Signor Fortini had no official character or function, 
which in any way gave him the right, or made it his 
duty to meddle with the circumstances, that had oc- 
curred by chance in his presence. But he was so 
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well known to all the city, was mixed in one way or 
another with so many matters of business, and was 
so much and so generally looked up to, that the 
people at the gate, hardly knowing what their own 
duty required of them under circumstances so unusual, 
turned to him for directions as to what they ought 
to do. 

"Wliat you have to do, my good friend, is simple 
enough," said the lawyer, addressing the superior 
official at the gate; "you must, in the first place, re- 
ceive and take charge of the body. You must inquire 
of these good folks all they have to tell you, together 
with their names and addresses. You must draw up a 
proceaso verh/ile, embodying all such information; and 
then you must have the body conveyed to the mortuary 
at the hospital, at the same time making your report 
to the police, and delivering up the body into tlieir 
custody. In such a case as this, it will be well, too, 
that these worthy men, who have brought the body 
here, should go with you to the police, the more so,." 
he added, as his quick eye marked a certain blank 
look in the faces of the men, — "the more so, as they 
must be recompensed for their trouble and labour, 
and it is by the police that the payment for it must 
be made." 

" i7» processo verhale! Yes, one knows that; but 
under circumstances so strange — grazie a Bio so un- 
heard of — if your worship would have the kindness 
to put one in the way of it. Your worship is familiar 
with affairs of all sorts. Just an instant." 

"We must hear first what these men have to say. 
First take down their names and addresses." 
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The men gave them, as the lawyer remarked to 
himself, with perfect willingness and alacrity. 

They then related that having been at work in the 
forest, cutting up the branches and trunk of a tree, 
which had fallen from old age and natural decay, they 
were going to another part of the Pineta, a short dis- 
tance off, where another fallen tree awaited their axes 
and saws, when they saw a lady asleep as they thought 
on a bank. They were about to pass on without inter- 
fering with her in any way, when one of their party 
remarked that it was odd that all the noise they had 
made had not wakened her, for they had come along 
laughing, singing, and talking loudly. . This had led 
them to approach closely to her; and then, as they 
looked at her, a suspicion of the truth began to come 
to their minds. They touched her, and found that she 
was dead. She was not quite cold, they said, and 
were quite sure of that fact. They looked at her, and 
looked all around to see if they could perceive any 
sign of the cause of her death. But they could see 
nothing. There was, as far as they could see, no trace 
of blood, either on her dress or anywhere around the 
spot where she lay. And then they had borrowed a 
door from the farm near St. Apollinare, and had brought 
the body here, and that was all they knew about it. 

"Had they seen any other person in the forest that 
morning?" 

"Not a soul; and they had been in that part of the 
Pineta, or at least at no great distance, all the morning 
from sunrise." 

"Would they be able to find again and to know 
the spot on which they had found the body?" the 
lawyer asked. 
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"Oh, yes," tliey said, "easily. It was not by the 
side of any of the ordinary tracks through the forest 
— but not very far from one of them; as if the lady- 
had turned aside from the path, and sought out a quiet 
spot to enjoy a siesta without being disturbed." 

"It is pretty clear," said the lawyer, "that it has 
been a case of sudden death during sleep — probably 
from disease of the heart. Now, my friend," he said, 
turning to the senior of the officials, "you have only 
simply to state what we have heard in writing and 
carry it to the police. Meantime, it will be as well to 
remove the body at once. Let a couple of your people 
accompany the men who brought it here — they may as 
well carry it to the mortuary. 

So a sheet was obtained from a neighbouring house, 
the more perfectly and decently to cover the body, 
preparatory to its being carried through the streets. 
Ludovico stepped hurriedly forward from the door- 
post, against which he had been leaning, and looked 
eagerly once again at the calmly-tranquil and still 
beautiful face before they covered it with the sheet. 
And then the six men took up their burden, and, with 
two of the gate-officers marching at their head, moved 
off towards the hospital. 

Then the lawyer put his hand on Ludovico's 
shoulder in a manner that was strange, and that would 
at once have seemed so to the Marchese had he at 
the time had any attention to give to such a circum- 
stance, and said in a peremptory and authoritative 
sort of voice, very unlike his usual manner when 
speaking to a person in the social position of the 
Marchese, — 

"Now, come with me, Signor Marchese. Let us 
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go. We can do no more good here." And be put 
his arm within that of Ludovico, as if to lead him 
away, as he spoke. 

The Marchese suffered the old man thus to lead 
him from the gate without speaking a word. 

"iVW, Signer Marchese," said the lawyer, as soon 
as they had turned the comer of a street, which took 
them out of sight of the city gate, "now, lose no time. 
Make for the Porta Adriana, and quit the city by that. 
There is an oateria in the lorgo outside the gate, where 
you can get a lagarino with a quick horse for Faenza ; 
thence cross the mountains into Tuscany. You may 
easily be over the frontier this night; you have plenty 
of time, only none to lose. It will be at least two 
hours before any steps can be taken; you may be be- 
yond Faenza by that time. Have you money about 
you? If not I can supply you. I have a considerable 

sum about me One word more: Do not venture 

to remain in Florence. The grand Ducal Government 
would not refuse the demand of the Nuncio in such a 
case; and the demand would surely be made. Better 
get on to Leghorn; and make for Marseilles." 

"Good God, Signer Fortini! What are you talking 
of; and what are you dreaming of? What is it that 
you have got into your head?" said Ludovico, rousing 
himself, and stopping short in his walk to turn round 
and face the lawyer. 

"Look here, Signer Marchese, your father was my 
friend and patron; your grandfather was my father's 
friend and patron; and, therefore, bad as this business 
is, I think, and will think, more of old times and old 
kindnesses than of what I suppose is my duty now. 
But don't lose time by trying to throw dust in mg 
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eyes. What is the use of it? What I have got in 
1117 head is what every man, woman and child in 
Eavenna will have in their head before this day is 
over. Have you sufficient money about you?" 

"Signor Fortini, once again I don't know what 
you are driving at. I insist upon your speaking out 
your entire meaning. What is it you imagine?" said 
Ludovico, speaking angrily, but now very pale. 

"Imagine I What can I imagine? The matter 
is, unhappily, but too clear. Why of course I imagine 
that you have by some means, — which the medical 
people will find out fast enough, doubt it not, — killed 
that unfortunate woman in the Pineta." 

"Signor Fortini!" exclaimed Ludovico, in a voice 
in which horror, indignation and dismay had equal 
shares. 

"Marchese, how can anybody have any doubt on 
the matter. Alas, that I should have to say so, it is 
too self-evident You persuade this poor creature to 
go out alone with you into the Pineta at an extra- 
ordinary hour of the morning, knowing then, — or ac- 
cording to your own showing, becoming aware soon 
after you started — that it was your uncle's intention 
by a marriage with this woman to destroy utterly 
every prospect you have in the world. What other 
human being can have had any ill-will against this 
woman, or any interest in destroying her? Tour 
interest in doing so is of the very strongest possible 
kind. It was no case of robbery. The girl was put 
to death by some one, who had an interest in doing 
so. She is last seen alive with you; I find you with 
a singularly scared and troubled manner pretending 
to make inquiry respecting her, your real object 
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evidently being to ascertain whether the fact of the 
murder were yet known, and to give rise to the im- 
pression that you knew nothing of the poor woman's 
fate. Then, when confronted with the corpse you are 
seen to be absolutely overcome by your emotion. Now, 
as I have simply stated the facts, do you imagine that 
a moment's doubt will be felt as to who has done this 
deed?" 

Ludovico felt the cold sweat break out on his fore- 
head, as he listened to the lawyer's words. The logic 
of the facts did most unquestionably seem to make out 
a fatally strong case against him. And it was difficult 
to judge — very difficult even for the shrewd and prac- 
tised lawyer to judge — whether the consciousness of 
crime, or the horror of seeing by how terribly strong 
evidence the suspicion of crime was brought home to 
him, were the cause of the emotion he manifested. 

Signor Fortini, again, with rapid and practised 
acuteness, ran over all the circumstances in his mind; 
and his conclusion, unavoidable, as he felt it, was that 
the Marchese must have done the deed. That the cri- 
minal authorities would come to the same conclusion 
he could not feel the smallest doubt. 

"Good God I Signor Fortini, this is very dreadful! 
It is as new to my mind — it comes upon me now for 
the first time, as much as if I had not known the fact 
of her death. But I see it — I see it all; as you put 
the matter now before me. What am I to do? — 
gracious heaven, what am I to do?" 

"I have already told you, what you have to do; 
the only thing that you can do. You have time enough 
to make it quite safe, that you may be across the 
frontier before any pursuit can overtake you. As for 
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pursuing you across the frontier, that can only be done 
diplomatically, and of course by means which would 
leave you ample time to quit Tuscany." 

"Signor Fortini, I am innocent of this crime. It 
is a crime which sickens mo with horror to think of. 
What passed in the Pineta passed exactly as I told 
you. I left that unhappy girl sleeping, intending to 
be absent from her but a few minutes. And as there 
is a God in heaven I never again saw her till I saw 
her dead at the gate," said Ludovico, speaking with 
intense earnestness. ^ 

"But even if you should convince me, Signor Mar- 
chese, that such were in truth the case, whom else^do 
you think you would be able to convince? Not one, 
not a single soul; above all, certainly not one of those 
who arc used to the investigation of crime, or of those 
who would liave to pronounce judgment on it. If I 
were perfectly and entirely persuaded of your inno- 
cence I should still urge you to fly. The facts of the 
case are too strong against you." 

"But is that the advice you would give to an inno- 
cent man, Signor Fortini? Is that the course which 
an innocent man would take? Should I not by flying 
add such an additional damning circumstance to the 
other grounds of suspicion, as to render all possible 
ho2)e of clearing myself vain?" remonstrated Ludovico. 

"It is true, it would do so; and the argument 
is, I am bound to say, the argument of an inno- 
cent man. In any other case, in any other case, I 
should say face inquiry and prove your innocence. 
But, Signor Marchese, I dare not recommend you to 
do so. The facts, as I said, are too strong for yon. 
Kemember, too, that you do not throw away any chance 
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by flight. For the only possible circumstance that 
could exonerate you would be the discovery that the 
deed was done by some other; and should that ever be 
proved or provable, you would at once return, plainly 
stating that you fled, not from guilt, but from a due 
appreciation of the fatal weight of suspicion that the 
circumstances and the facts cast on you. In such a 
case, in such a very improbable case, I should not 
hesitate to testify that, being by accident made aware 
of the circumstances, I had recommended and urged 
you to fly. No innocent man is bound to suffer for the 
misfortune of ^ lying under a false suspicion if he can 
help it. You cannot face the suspicion that will rest 
upon you; instant flight is the only course open to you." 

"Did you not say yourself at the gate just now, 
Signor Fortini," said Ludovico, making a strong effort 
to recover the use of his almost stunned faculties — 
"did you not yourself say that it was evidently a case 
of sudden death, probably from heart disease?" 

"Pshaw! to the people there; to those blockheads 
at the gate, I said so, of course I did; but the medical 
folks will soon find out all about that." 

"But again, as you remarked very truly, the only 
possible motive that I could be suspected of having 
for wishing the death of this unfortunate woman must 
be supposed to arise from my knowledge of the fact 
that my uncle had proposed marriage to her." 

"And is not that motive enough, per Dtof'' inter- 
rupted the lawyer. 

"Doubtless it might, at all events, seem so to some 
people. But you spoke of my persuading her to go on 
this unhappy excursion with a view, as your words 
imply, of committing the crime you suspect me of. 
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Now I knew nothing of any such intention on the part 
of my uncle till she communicated it to me when we 
were in the forest." 

"That is your statement " 

"And you must remember, Signer Fortini, that I 
made that statement to you beiPore I knew anything of 
her death." 

"Before you knew anything of her death. Pshaw! 
You are assuming your innocence of the deed. Tes, I 
remember what you said. I remember only too well. 
Had you not spoken to me, there might have been no 
proof that you knew anything at all of your uncle's 
purpose. I wish to heaven you had not said a word 
to me on the subject. I shall have to testify that you 
declared to me, that your uncle's offer to her had been 
communicated to you by her. It will be impossible to 
avoid that. And it will be impossible to persuade the 
magistrate that you had not previous knowledge of 
such a purpose from other sources." 

"But why should any such intended offer on the 
part of my uncle be ever heard of at all?" urged Lu- 
dovico. "He will most assuredly never be willing to 
speak of it, and " 

^^Che! As if that old man, her so-called father, 
will not be open-mouthed as to that — as if he would 
not proclaim it to the whole city. Ah — h — h! it is a 
bad business, Signer Marchese, a bad business. 

"And is it possible. Signer Fortini, that you do 
really in your own heart believe me to be guilty of 
this deed?" said Ludovico, with a sigh that was almost 
a groan, and looking steadily and wistfully into the 
eyes of his companion. 
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"What is more to the purpose, unfortunately, is 
that it does not signify a straw whether I believe it or 
not. You will not be judged, Signor Marchese, by my 
belief; and I am very sure what those who have to 
judge you will believe. I have some experience of these 
matters. I know the courts. I see, the exceeding dif- 
ficulty of believing anything else as to this death than 
that it was done by your hands; by you, who had the 
opportunity and the motive, whereas, it is impossible 
to suggest any semblance of such motive on the part 
of any other human being; by you, in whose company 
she was last seen alive. She had valuable ornaments 
about her person. If you had removed them it would, 
at least, have left it open to the magistrates to attribute 
the deed to another motive, and to other hands. I see 
all this. I see the whole case before me; and, I tell 
you, that your only chance is to escape while it is yet 
time." 

"My solemn assertion, then, produces no effect on 
your mind, Signor Fortini? " said Ludovico, looking at 
him steadily. 

"Signor Marchese," said the lawyer, with an im- 
patient shake of the head, "let us look at the matter 
from the opposite point of view. If you had killed 
this woman, let us say, what would your conduct be? 
Would you not, in that case, make exactly the asser- 
tions that you now make? That is the terrible con- 
sideration that makes all assertion valueless in the 
case of such suspicion. But, once again, why dwell 
on my belief in the matter, which is nothing to the 
purpose? I have put your position, whether you are 
guilty or not guilty, clearly before your eyes. I 
counsel you, and strongly urge you, while yet unac- 
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cused, to escape from the accusation, which will be 
made against you within an hour. I am ready to as- 
sist you with the means of escaping " 

"Signer Fortini, I cannot avail myself of them. 
I have made up my mind I will not add another such 
damning ground of suspicion against me. Here I will 
remain to answer, as best I can, all the accusations 
that may be brought against me. I will not fly." 

The old lawyer shook his head and sighed deeply. 

"A bad business," he said, "a very bad business. 
It will kill the Marcliese Lamberto; and I won't say 
what 1 would not have given to have escaped seeing 
your father^s son, Signer Marchese, in the position in 
which you stand." 

" Will you carry your kindness yet one step further, 
Signer Fortini, and, despite my rejection of your first 
advice, tell me what you think I had better first do — 
now immediately, I mean — on the supposition that I 
am determined to remain in the city?" 

"I think," said the lawyer, after a pause for con- 
sideration, "that the best course for you to take in 
the case would be to go at once to the magistrates and 
make your statement to them of the circumstances ac- 
cording to your own version of the story, — stating that 
you hastened to do so on seeing the dead body at the 
city gate; I think that is the best thing you can do. 
Observe, I cannot say that I think it likely that, if 
you do so, you will pass this night under the roof 
of the Palazzo Castelmare; but, if you are determined 
to remain in the city, I think that is the best thing 
you can do." 

"That, then, I will do," returned the Marchese. 
"I thank you. Signer Fortini, for the advice which I 
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can follow, and not less for that which 1 cannot fol- 
low. Good-evening." 

"Good-evening, Signor Marchese. I hope it may 
be better with you than I fear. And, of course, if 
you need me, as you will, you will summon me, and 
I will not fail to be with you within a few minutes of 
your call." 

"Thanks, Signor Fortini. Addio:' 

"One word more, Signor Marchese, before you go. 
When you uncovered the face of the woman lying dead 
yonder you exclaimed, 'Paolina!' What was the 
thought that led you to do so? You could not have 
mistaken the identity? Of course, you know that I 
question you only in your 'own interest?" 

"Did I say 'Paolina?' replied the Marchese, with 
an apparent effort at recollecting himself. 

"You did. On seeing the face you exclaimed, 
*Paolina mial' — so much so, that I felt no doubt that 
it was this Paolina who lay dead there. What was it 
moved you to that exclamation?" 

"I don't know. I can't tell. I was Very anxious 
about Paolina. The thought of her was uppermost in 
my mind, 1 suppose." 

"Humph!" said the lawyer, thoughtfully and doubt- 
ingly. 

All this conversation had passed hurriedly in the 
small deserted street into which Ludovico and the 
lawyer had turned on leaving the city gate; and, when 
they parted, the two men took different directions, — 
the lawyer returning to the gate with the germ of an 
idea in his mind, which the last portion of his con- 
versation with the Marchese had generated there, and 
A Simu lU 7 
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which subsequent circumstances tended to develop, and 
the Marchese Ludovico going in the direction of the 
Palazzo del Governo. 

CHAPTER II. 

Suspicion. 

The Marchese Ludovico told the lawyer that he 
would go immediately to the magistrates and make a 
voluntary statement of all that he knew of the circum- 
stances connected with Bianca's death; and he. folly 
purposed doing so. But he did not do it immediately. 
There was another visit which he was more anxious 
to pay; and which the hint that had dropped from the 
old lawyer to the eflFect that it was very probable he 
might not pass that night in his own home, determined 
him to pay first at all hazards. 

This visit, as may readily be imagined, was to 
Paolina. And to the modest Httle home in the Strada 
di Santa Eufemia he hurried as fast as his legs would 
carry him, as soon as he quitted Signer Fortini. 
Paolina, on returning home after her conversation with 
the Contessa Ylolante in the CardinaFs chapel, had 
remained there busy with the preparation of her 
materials for beginning her work at Saint ApoUiuare 
on the following day. 

She looked up as he entered the room with an 
arch smile on her lips and in her eyes which, perhaps, 
did not reflect altogether faithfully the feeling in her 
heart. 

**Yes, I saw you, you naughty, inconstant boy,- 
when you little thought my eye was upon you. I saw 
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you with Ludovico, there is something wrong/' 

she said, suddenly changing her laughing tone for one 
of alarm as her eye marked the expression of his face. 
"I am sure from the way you look at me there is 
something amiss. What is it, Ludovico mio? What 
has happened to vex you?" 

"A great and terrible misfortune has happened, 
my Paolina; and I have run to you in all haste that 
you might not hear it from any lips but my own. 
You were going to say just now that you saw me with 
Bianca Lalli, were you not? Where and when did 
you see us?" 

"In a laga/rino^ driving towards the Pineta. I was 
up at a high window in the church on the scaffolding 
prepared for my work," said Paolina, deadly pale, and 
breathless with apprehension. 

"Ah! you saw us from the window. I took her 
there at her request to see the Pineta. We started on 
leaving the ball-room. In the forest she became sleepy : 
I left her sleeping on a bank, and meaning to return 
to her in a few minutes. I could not find the spot 
again for some time; and when I did find it she was 
gone. After searching the wood in vain for hours I 
returned to the city, and — at the gate — not an hour 
ago — I saw her brought in — dead!" 

"Dead! La Bianca dead!" cried Paolina, much 
shocked; and with every vestige of the half-formed 
suspicions which had been tormenting her suddenly 
erased from her mind by the terrible tidings and the 
sadness of the end of the unfortunate Diva. 

"Dead, my Paolina; and I am suspected of hav- 
ing murdered her," he said slowly, and with an accent 
of profound despair. 

7* 
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"What — what! You suspected I By whom? What 
does it mean? La Bianca murdered — and by yon. 
What does it mean, Ludovico mio? For pity's Bake 
tell me, what does it mean?" 

And the pale features began to work, and the 
large deep eyes filled with tears, and the next moment 
she fell back into a chair sobbing hysterically. 

*'I was the last person with whom she was seeii 
alive; and — there was, it seems, strong reason why 
it may be supposed that I should wish her dead — 
God help mel I learned this morning — the poor 
girl told me herself, to my extreme surprise — ^that my 
uncle, the Marchese Lamberto, had proposed marriage 
to her. You can understand, my darling, that such 
a marriage would be a very dreadful misfortune to me: 
therefore, people think that I put the unhappy girl to 
death." 

"Oh, my love, my love; come to me, come to me, 
and let me hold you!" said the poor girl, struggling 
to speak amid her convulsive sobbing, and holding out 
her hands towards him. "Oh, my Ludovico, this is 
very dreadful But it is impossible — impossible! They 
will know that it is impossible that you could haye 
done such a thing. Murder! You — murder a de- 
fenceless gill! Oh, it is nonsense. Nobody will be- 
lieve anything so monstrous." 

"Thanks, my Paolina — thanks, my own darling. 
At least there is one heart that knows me. And, ngty 
Paolina, it is an immense comfort to me — not that I 
doubted it for an instant — but it is an infinite comfort 
to me to know that you, at least in your heart of 
hearts, are certain that I did not — that it never could 
have entered into my mind to do this thing." 
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"/ believe it! I could just as soon imagine that 
I myself had done it But, Ludovico, my beloved, it 
will not be believed; it is too monstrous. You are 
known here; it cannot be believed." 

"And yet, my Paolina, one who has known me all 
my life, who was my father's friend — one who knows 
me well, and who looks at things as the magistrates 
will look at them — he believes it; believes it so much, 
and is so certain that others will believe it, that he 
strongly urged me to escape from the city, and from 
the country. That, Paolina, knowing my innocence, I 
would not do. To save myself from the stake I would 
not have gone away without telling you, my own one, 
that I had not done this deed. I could not go, and so 
leave you " 

"My own — my own! How I love you, my Ludo- 
vico, now in the time of this great trouble better than 
ever I did before. There was no need to teU mey my 
love, that your hands are innocent of murder. But 
surely — surely you did well not to fly, leaving the 
hideous accusation behind you." 

"So I thought, my own love — my own high- 
minded right-thinking darling — so I thought; and 
here I stay to answer my accusers. But the fatality 
of the circumstances is such that — in truth, I see 
little hope of clearing myself, save by the possible 
discovery of the causes that led to this terrible death." 

"Was there anything to show how she — that is, I 
mean, whether she — died by violence?" asked Pao- 
lina. 

"Nothing — nothing whatever. As we saw the 
body under the city gateway, when the men who 
found it brought it in, there was not the smallest 
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> trace of violence visible. Slie lay as if, save for tlie 
deadly pallor of her face, she might have been still 
sleeping. And I am most anxious for the medical 
examination of the body. It may be that they will 
be able to discover that death was produced by some 
natural cause." 

"Surely that is the most likely. BCad any robbery 
been committed?" asked Paolina thoughtfully. 

"None — none whatever; and she had valuables 
exposed on her person which were untouched. This 
is one of the worst circumstances against me; as it 
excludes the idea of the dead having been done by 
, common malefactors for the sake of plunder." 

"And no marks of violence? It must have been 
a natural death; such things do happen. I remember 
hearing of a case " 

"I must go, darling; I must leave you. I must 
hasten to the Palazzo del Govemo to make my state- 
ment of what has occurred. It is hard to leave you, 
my Paolina — very hard to leave you, not knowing 
when or under what circumstances I am likely to see 
•you again." 

"Ludovico, see me again I" shrieked the girl, as 
a new and dreadful idea presented itself for the first 
time to her mind; "why — you will come to me when 
you have spoken to the magistrates; you will tell me 
what they say." 

"I fear me, Paolina, that it will not be in my 
power to do that," returned Ludovico, with a melan- 
choly smile. "Should they leave me at liberty, of 
course I shall fly to you on the instant they dismiss 
me. But, you must not expect that, my love. I shall 
be detained doubtless, until — until the truth has been 
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discovered respecting this horrible tragedy. One kiss 
my own, own darling before we part." 

She sprang into his opened arms with a bound, 
almost before the words had quitted his lips, and 
clasped him to her heart with all the strength she 
could exert. Then drawing herself a little back, and 
placing her two little hands on the front of his shoulders, 
she said, speaking with breathless hurry, — 

"See now, my love, my only love. You must 
remember all the time, that there is no hour of the day 
or night that I shall not be thinking of you, and 
loving you all the time, always, always. And remember, 
that if all the whole world says that you did this thing, 
I shall still know that it was as impossible as that I 
did it myself. Eemember that always, my best be- 
loved." 

"Thanks, my Paolina; it will be very sweet to me 
to remember it. And dearest, one thing more. It will 
hardly be likely that in the present circumstances, 
under all this weight of misfortune, my poor uncle will 
be likely to have time or attention to give to you. 
But if you have need of anything — of advice, of as* 
sistance, of protection — speak to the Contessa Violante, 
and — stay, you shall take a message to her from me. 
Tell her that I begged you to say, as from me to her, 
that in the teeth of all appearances I am innocent in 
thought, word, and deed in this matter. I think she 
will believe it; I must go, my love, my own!" 

"Pray God, it be not for long, tesoro mio, I 
shall pray to the Holy Virgin for you morning and 
night" 

^''Addioy Paolina mia. Yet one kiss, anima mia^ 
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From the Strada di Santa Eufemia Ludovico hur- 
ried as quickly as he could to the Palazzo del Governo; 
hut found that he was not in time to he the first hearer 
to the police magistrate of the tidings of what had 
happened. The report of the officials at the gate had 
already been given in, and the police had already 
taken possession of the body. 

The magistrate received him with grave courtesy, 
saying that he was glad the Signer Marchese had 
presented himself in order to throw what light he could 
on this sad affair, as rumour had already reached his 
(the magistrate's) ears mixing the name of the Mar^ 
chese Ludovico with the subject in a manner that would 
have made it his duty to call the Marchese, had he 
not of himself judged it right to anticipate the action of 
justice in the matter. 

Then Ludovico related clearly and shortly how 
the excursion to the Pineta had been imagined and 
planned between him and Bianca at the ball; how 
they had put their plan into execution; how he had 
left her sleeping in the forest, and had been unable 
to find her again; how he had returned, after spending 
much time in fruitless seeking, and had shortly after- 
wards, being then in the company of Signer Giovac- 
chino Fortini, seen the dead body of the unfortunate 
lady brought into the city by men who had discovered 
it in the forest. 

The magistrate listened attentively to this history 
in silence, save that he once or twice interrupted 
Ludovico to ask at what o^clock it had been that the 
different incidents happened. Then he reduced the 
whole statement to writing, and read it over to the 
Marchesino. 
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"Your lordship parted then from Signor Fortini, 
after witnessing in his company the arrival of the 
corpse at the gate, nearly an hour ago. You did not 
come to make your report to us here at once? I must 
ask you how you have employed the interval?" said 
the magistrate shooting a sharp glance from under his 
black eyebrows at Ludovico, who was sitting opposite 
to him, with a little table between them, on which there 
were writing-materials. 

"In visiting a lady, to whom I was very anxious 
to tell these unfortunate circumstances myself, instead 
of allowing them to come to her ears in any other 
manner," answered Ludovico simply. 

"The lady's name? I ask in confidence, you 
know; unless of course the fact should turn out to 
have any bearing on the discovery of the truth as to 
this most unhappy business." 

"The lady is the Signorina Paolina Foscarelli, a 
Venetian artist sent here to make copies of some of 
our mosaics, and recommended to my uncle the Mar- 
chese Lamberto." 

"With whom you had no acquaintance previous to 
her bringing that recommendation?" 

"None whatever." 

"But since that time you have become intimate 
with her?" 
"It is true." 

"Signor Marchese, this is a most lamentable and 
unhappy affair. It is my duty to point out to you, 
what doubtless your own good sense has already sug- 
gested to you — that the mere facts, as you have related 
them to me, place you in a very unfortunate position. 
But most unhappily — it is exceedingly painful to me 
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to have to say it — there is, if what has abeady reached 
my ears be true, worse, much worse behind. I am 
obliged to ask you what conversation, of a special 
nature, passed between you and Bianca Lalli daring 
your excursion?" 

"I will make no pretence at not understanding 
your question. Signer, nor any attempt to conceal the 
truth. I have already stated the facts; or that, which 
you have evidently heard, could not have reached your 
ears. The Signorina Bianca Lalli confided to me the 
fact, that my uncle the Marchese Lamberto had offered 
marriage to her." 

"Most lamentable, and to be regretted in every 
way," said the magistrate, gravely shaking his head. 
"You perceive, Signer Marchese, the terrible, but in- 
evitable suggestion, that arises from the fact of your 
having been made aware of a purpose so disastrous to 
your interests?" 

"I call your attention. Signer, again to the fact, 
that nothing would have been known of any such 
communication having been made to me, had I not 
spontaneously mentioned the circumstance myself." 

"It is true. Signer Marchese, and it will not be 
forgotten that this circumstance was spontaneously men- 
tioned by you. But you must observe, that the fact 
of the proposal made by the Marchese Lamberto would 
have become known in more ways than one. And 
unhappily the fact that such a proposal had been made, 
would throw a very disagreeable light on the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of this death. To whom would 
the death of this unfortunate woman be profitable? 
That is the fatal question. Signer Marchese, which it 
is impossible to avoid asking." 
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"I am aware of the cruelty of the inference sug-. 
gested hy the circumstance, Signor Commissario," said 
Ludovico sadly. 

"Have you any suggestion to offer yourself as to 
the possible means by which this woman may have 
met with her death?" asked the Commissary of Police.- 

"As far as I could see at the city gate, and accord- 
ing to the statement of the men who found the body, 
there was no indication of violence whatever to be 
found on it. My suggestion therefore, and my trust 
is, that the cause of her death was a natural one." 

"That will be a question for the medical authorities 
to decide," said the Commissary. 

"I was about to ask you whether they had pro- 
ceeded to any examination yet?" said Ludovico. 

"Not yet; we shall have the report immediately, 
and it shall be at once communicated to you." 

"At the Palazzo Castelmare?" said Ludovico, 
though he had but very little hope that he should be 
allowed to remain at large. 

The Commissary shook his head very gravely. 

"I need hardly tell you, Signor Marchese, how 
painful it is to me to be compelled to announce to you 
that we cannot find it consistent with our duty to allow 
you under the circumstances to quit this building. The 
utmost that can be done to make your detention as 
little uncomfortable to you as possible, shall be done. 
And I can only say that I trust it may be but for a 
short time." 

"Permit me to observe, Signor Commissario, that 
after seeing the dead body at the gate, — to say nothing 
of all the hours previously, if I had been guilty, — I 
had abundance of time to escape, anii to place myself 
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to come within her walls; and in return for the delight 
which she had given them — murders her. Other cities 
vie with each other in doing honour to the gifted 
artist. She ventures to Eavenna, and — is murdered. 

There was a bitterness in Signer Fortini's con- 
sideration of the matter from this point of view, which 
was more poignant than any other man than an Italian . 
would quite understand. For nowhere else do municipal 
pride, jealousy, and patriotism run so high. 

A foul and cruel murder had been done: so much 
was certain. Signer Fortini had not the smallest hope 
that the death would be found to have resulted from 
natural causes. And then came the consideration, 
whether there could be any hope that, after all, the 
deed had been done by some other hand than that of 
the young Marchese di Castelmare. 

After thinking deeply for several minutes, the 
lawyer shook his head. That such a deed might have 
been done in the forest on the person of one found 
sleeping there, whose appearance was such as to hold 
out the expectation of booty to a plunderer, was pos- 
sible — not very likely, but possible. Possible enough 
to suppose that lawless and evil-disposed persons might 
have been wandering there — depredators on the forest, 
who exist in great numbers — smugglers making their 
way across the country by hidden paths, or what not? 
Possible enough that such a deed might have been 
done, and the perpetrators of it far away before the 
discovery of the body, away to the southward, and 
across the Apennine into Tuscany in the space of a 
few hours. But all such possibilities were conclusively . 
negatived by the certain fact that no plunder had 
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been attempted, that plunder could not have been the 
object of the murderer. 

Alarmed before they could carry their object into 
execution by the approach of footsteps? Was this a 
plausible or a possible theory? 

No; for the poor Diva had valuable ornaments 
visible on her person, an enamelled gold watch at her 
girdle, a diamond pin or brooch at the fastening of her 
dress en her chest, to possess themselves of which 
would have needed less time than was required for the 
perpetration of the murder. It was wholly impossible 
to suppose, on any hypothesis, that the murder could 
have been committed for the sake of plunder, and that 
these ornaments could have been left untouched. 

It had been observed, and was noted — not in the 
report drawn up by the officials at the gate, but in the 
more exact and detailed report furnished by the police 
on their taking of the body into their charge — that the 
brooch, which has been mentioned, was unfastened, so 
as to be left hanging in the dress by its pin. But this 
circumstance did not seem to be of much moment, as 
it might well have been that Bianca herself had un- 
fastened it before falling asleep. 

No; it was but too clear, as the lawyer said to 
himself, that murder and not robbery had been the 
object of the perpetrator of the crime. 

There was, it was true, nothing improbable in the 
story told by the Marchese Ludovico. That the girl 
should have been overpowered by sleep, after having 
passed the night at the ball, and then started on an 
expedition so foreign to her usual habits, was abun- 
dantly likely^ That he might have become tired of 
sitting still while she slept, and might have strayed 
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away from Ler, not intending to quit her for more 
than a few minutes and a few yards, was also perfectly 
probable. That having so strayed he might have been 
unable to find his way back again to the spot where 
he had left her, or to be certain whether he had found 
the same spot again or not, would not seem at all un- 
likely to any one acquainted with the Pineta. All 
this story was likely arid natural enough. 

But — the motive — the inevitable inference from that 
terrible cm bono question. For whom was it profitable, 
that this poor girl should be put to death? According 
to the fatal information, which, by his own account, 
he had received but a short time previously from the 
victim herself, information, the truth and accuracy of 
which were well known to the lawyer from the Mar- 
chese Lamberto himself, the whole future prospects in 
life of the Marchese Ludovico depended on the life or 
death of this unhappy woman. 

If the Marchese Lamberto carried out his insane 
intention of marrying La Bianca Lalli his nephew 
would become simply destitute. After having been 
accustomed, from the cradle to the age of four-and- 
twenty, to all that riches could procure — after having 
lived in the sure expectation of wealth up to an age 
when it was too late to think of making himself 
capable of earning a competence for himself in any 
conceivable manner, this marriage would take from 
him suddenly, and for ever, all such prospect; and the 
death of the woman who had bewitched his uncle thus 
fatally would make all safe, for the Marchese Lamberto 
was not a marrying man — was, as all the town knew^ 
the last man in the world to have dreamed of taking 
9, wife now at this time of his life. 
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No; it was the fatal fascination, the witchery, the 
lures of this one woman. Remove her, and all would 
be right. 

Ah! The mischief, the woe, the scandal, the dis- 
grace, the irretrievable calamity, and the misery, that 
this accursed folly of the Marchese Lamberto h^d 
caused. Ah! to think of all the sorrow and trouble 
this woman brought with her into the city when she 
was so triumphantly welcomed within the walls by 
these two unhappy men — the uncle and the nephew. 

It was strongly and curiously characteristic of the 
Italian mind that Sign or Fortini, in coming to the 
conclusion that this deed must, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, have been committed by the Marchese Ludo- 
vico and none other, was mainly and specially moved 
by compassion for the perpetrator of the crime. There 
is something in this Italian mode of viewing human 
events and human conduct curiously analogous to that 
conception of mortal destinies on which the pathos of 
the old Greek tragedy mainly rests. 

How cruel was the fate which had thus compelled 
the young man to perceive that the life of this girl and 
his own welfare were incompatible! 

How dreadful the pitiless working of the great, 
blind, automatic, destiny-machine! 

To raise a murderous hand against the life of a 
sleeping girl — how dreadful! How great, therefore, 
must have been the suffering which impelled a man to 
do so! 

He had evidently been driven to desperation by 
the prospect of the utter and tremendous ruin that 
threatened him-, and "desperation," the absence of all 
hope, is recognized, both by the popular mind of Italy 

A Siren, 11. 8 
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and by its theoretic theology, as a sufficient cause for 
any course of action. It is especially taught by Eoman 
Catholic theology that it is, above all things, wicked 
so to act towards a man as to drive him to desperation; 
and the popular ethics invariably visit with deeper 
reprobation any cause of conduct which has tempted 
another man to make himself guilty of a violent crime 
than it does the criminal himself. 

Thus, lawyer and law-abiding man as he was, with 
all the habits of a long life between him and the pos- 
sibility of his raising his own hand against the life of 
any man, Signor Fortini, as he mused on the tragedy 
which had fallen out, felt more of compassion for the 
Marchese Ludovico, and more of anger against the. 
folly of his uncle. 

This thing, too, which the Marchese Lamberto had 
announced his intention of doing, sinned against all 
those virtues which, let the professions of the moral 
code say what they may, stand really highest in an 
Italian estimation. It was eminently unwise; it was 
imprudent; it was indecorous; it was calculated to pro- 
duce scandal; it would bring disgrace upon a noble 
name; it was ridiculous; and, besides all this, it neces- 
sarily drove another to "desperation." 

"A fool! An insane idiot! Worst of all fools — an 
old fool I To think that a man, who had stood so 
many years in the eyes of all men as he had stood, 
should come to such a downfall. It would serve him 
no more than right, if it were possible, that all the 
consequences of what had been done should fall on his 
own head. 

Still, during all the musings which seemed to force 
him to the conclusion that the crime which had been 
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committed was the deed of the Marchese Ludovico, the 
old lawyer did not lose sight of the idea which had 
been suggested to his mind by that exclamation of 
Ludovico on the first sight of the murdered woman. 
He did not, in truth, as yet think that it was worth 
much; but he kept it safe at the bottom of his mind, 
ready for being produced if subsequent circumstances 
should seem to give any value to it. 

After musing an hour while these thoughts passed 
through his mind, the old lawyer thought he would go 
as far as the Palazzo del Govemo to learn what steps 
had been taken, and whether — though he had very 
little doubt on that point — his unfortunate young friend 
had been detained in custody. 

Signer Pietro Logarini, the head of the police, was 
an old acquaintance of Signer Fortini, — as, indeed, 
was pretty well everybody in any sort of position of 
authority in the city. 

"A bad business this, Signor Pietro," said Fortini, 
shaking his head. 

"The worst business, Signor Giovacchino, that has 
happened in Ravenna as long as I can remember. It 
is very terrible." 

"Is the poor young fellow ?" Signor Fortini 

completed his question by a movement of his eyes, of 
one shoulder, and one thumb, quite as intelligible to 
the person he addressed as any words would have 
been. 

"Yes, of course. There was no help for it, you 
know." 

"Of course not. I suppose he came here as soon 
as he parted from me. It so happened that we were 

8* 
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together at the gate when the body was brought there," 
said Signor Fortini. 

"So I understand. You will be called on for 
your evidence as to his manner on being confronted 
with it." 

"Of course; fortunately I have nothing to say on 
that point that can do any damage. He was much 
moved, naturally; we both were; but nothing more than 
any man in his place would have been." 

"But the worst, the only fatal point in that con- 
fession of his, is that the girl told him of the Marchese 
Lamberto's intention of marrying her. Why in heaven^s 
name did he let that slip out?" 

"My notion is that it just did slip out, as you say. 
An old hand, a man accustomed to be at odds with the 
laws and the police, would have known better. Did he 
make the same statement here?" asked Fortini, rather 
surprised. 

"On my asking him, as I felt compelled to do, 
what special conversation had passed between him and 
the girl that morning, he told me the fact," replied the 
Commissary. 

"But what led you to ask him such a question?" 
said Fortini. 

"Ah I — something that had reached my ears. We 
are forced, you know, Signor Giovacchino, to have very 
long ears in our business. His conversation with you 
to-day was held in the street, — a bad place for such 
talk, Signor Giovacchino." 

"And not chosen by me for such a purpose, as you 
may imagine. Little could I guess what sort of con- 
fidence I was about to heAr." 

"Not that it makes any difference. All that would 
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have had to come out, you know, Signor Giovac- 
chino." 

"Oh, quite so, quite so; no, no difference in the 
world. Did he come to you immediately on leaving 

me?" 

"No; it would have been better upon the whole if 
he had done so. He went first, it seems, to the resi- 
dence of a lady, one Signorina Paolina Foscarelli, 
being very desirous, he said, of not leaving her to hear 
of the business from other lips than his own. It is a 
pity, because his abstaining from flight might have 
been something in his favour, if he had not made it 
appear, that his remaining in the city might have been 
caused by his desire to see again this Paolina. Do 
you know anything about her? I see by our books 
that she came here last autumn from Venice. What is 
she like?" 

"It so happens that I never saw her. But I am 
told that she is pretty — ^very pretty — remarkably so." 

"Ah — h — h! that's what kept the poor young fellow 
from running till it was too late to run. And yet," 
continued the Commissary, pausing on his words, and 
tapping his forehead with his finger as if a new idea 
had just occurred to him — "and yet the young Don 
Juan goes out tete-h-tUe into the forest with this other 
girl." 

"C%^ voletef^^ returned the lawyer with a shrug. 
"Boys will be boys, and women — are women." 

" Yes; but the women sometimes don't quite like " 

and the Commissary allowed the remainder of his 
sentence to remain unspoken, being apparently too 
much occupied with his thoughts to speak it. 
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"I suppose the medical report can hardly have 
been made yet?" asked the lawyer, on whom the sup- 
pressed meaning of the Police Commissary's broken 
sentence was not lost. 

"No; there has not been time. It was too late in 
the afternoon. Professor Tomasarchi will make a post- 
mortem examination the first thing to-morrow morning; 
and I daresay we shall have his report in the course 
of the day, if, as is most likely, there is nothing to 
call for more than a superficial examination." 

"I shall be very anxious to hear the result of his 
investigation — very. I will look in, if you will allow 
me, to-morrow morning. And now I think I will go 
to that unfortunate man, the Marchese Lamberto. I 
should not be at all surprised if I were to find that he 
had heard nothing about all this. Only think what it 
is I shall have to tell him — the woman about whom he 
has been so mad as to have determined on sacrificing 
to her everything, fame, position, friends, respect, — 
everything — is dead! It is his monstrous proposal that 
has caused her death; and the same folly has made 
the representative of his house a murderer and a felon. 
Think, Signer Pietro, what that man's feelings must be 
when these tidings are told him." 

"Depend upon it, the whole city knows all about 
it by this time," said the Commissary. 

"But I think it exceedingly likely that he has 
not been out of his library all day," returned the 
lawyer. 

"But the servants will have heard the news. HI 
news travels fast," said the CommisssCry, with a shrug. 
"Yes; but the servants will hardly have ventured 
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to repeat such tidings to him. Two to one it will fall 
to my lot to tell him. A pleasant office, isn't it, Signor 
Pietro?" 

"Not one I should like to undertake. Good-even- 
ing, Signor Giovacchino. If I don't see you to-morrow 
morning I will send you a couple of lines with the 
result of the medical examination." 

"Thanks, Signor Pietro; but I will look in about 
the beginning of your office hours to-morrow morning. 
I feel as if I should be able to think of nothing else 
but this terrible business for some time to come. Felice 

And so the old lawyer went off to call upon his 
client, the Marchese Lamberto, truly dreading the 
interview, and yet not without a certain degree of 
satisfaction, and a kind of I-told-you-so feeling in the 
prospect of announcing to the unhappy Marchese those 
terrible first-fruits of the disastrous purpose, in con- 
demnation of which the lawyer had spoken so strongly 
a few hours ago. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Marchese bears the III Newa. 

SiGNOR FoRTiNi judged rightly, when he said that 
he thought it probable that the Marchese Lamberto 
had not quitted his library, from the time when he had 
left him there, after the conversation, in which the 
Marchese had avowed his purpose with regard to La 
Bianca. 

The shrewd lawyer had well understood, that the 
final decision with regard to such a purpose, and the 
definite announcement of it, which the Marchese had 
made to him, his lawyer, were not likely to dispose 
such a man to meet the eyes of his fellow-citizens. 
Had Fortini known that the Marchese had been made 
aware of the purposed excursion of his nephew with 
the singer — as the reader knows that he had been by 
the officious meddling of the Conte Leandro, — it might 
have seemed strange that he should have chosen just 
that day and hour for the declaration of his intention. 
Was it that he hastened to acquire such an authority 
over Bianca, as might enable him to put an end to 
any such escapades for the future? Was it that he 
was infatuated to that degree, that he feared that if he 
did not make haste to secure the prize, it might be 
taken from him by his nephew? 

However this might have been, the overt step he 
had taken had certainly not had the effect of tran- 
quillizing his mind. The hours of that day, since the 
lawyer left him, had been passed in the most miserable 
manner by him. 
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The servants had all learned, that there was some- 
thing very decidedly wrong with their master. The 
man who usually attended on him personally, surprised 
at his master spending the day in a manner so unusual 
with him, had made various excuses to enter the library 
two or three times in the course of the day. Each time 
he had found the Marchese, instead of being busily 
employed, as was usual with him, when in his library, 
either sitting in his easy-chair with his hands before 
him, and his head hanging on his breast, doing abso- 
lutely nothing; or else pacing up and down the room. 

As the afternoon went on, and the Marchese still 
did not go out, his valet, really uneasy about him, 
found the means of watching him without entering the 
room. Again and again he saw him rise from his chair 
and, after two or three turns across the room, return 
to it. Often he went to the window, and looked out, 
as if expecting something. Three or four times he 
observed him start violently at the sound of a door 
banging in some other part of the palace. 

Once in the course of the afternoon the servant 
had had a genuine excuse for entering the room. The 
Conte Leandro had called, and asked if the Marchese 
was at home. He had not seen the Marchese Ludovico 
in the course of the day, and was curious to find out 
what had been the result of the eavesdropping that he 
had retailed to the Marchese Lamberto. That it had 
not availed to induce the Marchese to interfere in any 
way to put a stop to the excursion, the Conte Leandro 
had the means of knowing, as will presently appear. 
But his curiosity was doomed to remain unsatisfied. 
The Marchese had replied with a savage ill-humour, 
that the old servant had never seen in his master be- 
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fore, that he did not want to see the Conte, leaving 
the domestic to modify the harshness of the reply as 
he might. 

When, however, some hours later, Signor Fortini 
came to the door, and despite what the servants told 
him of the state their master was in, and of his refusal 
to see the Conte Leandro, insisted on being announced, 
the Marchese admitted him. 

The first thought that flashed through the lawyer's 
brain, when he came into the presence of his old 
friend and client, was a profound sense of self-con- 
gratulation at his own freedom from all connection 
with womankind. 

His own experience of married life, essayed in 
early years and happily brought to a conclusion after 
a probation of a very short time, had, as has been 
hinted, not been a happy one. He had very deeply 
felt, some five-and-forty years ago, that nothing in the 
Signora Fortini's life had become her like the leaving 
of it. And during all those years of widowhood, 
the remembrance of that first burning of his fingers 
had sufficed to make the old gentleman a consistent 
misogynist. 

"Ah, here is another specimen of women's work," 
he thought to himself, as he observed the utter 
wretchedness of the Marchese's appearance, and the 
traces in him of a day spent in misery. "And he, too, 
who had escaped for fifty years! If I had avoided the 
springes for fifty years, I don't think I should have 
been caught at last. Maybe, it is all the worse for 
coming to a man so late. Now here is this man, who 
had everything the world could give to make his 
happiness, wrecked, ruined, destroyed, blasted by the 
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sight of a painted piece of woman's flesh, and the lure 
of a pair of devil-instructed eyes. And he knows that 
it is ruin. He knows which is the evil, and which the 
good, and yet is so besotted, that he has not the power 
to take the one and leave the other. Is not the sight 
of the unhappy wretch, as he sits cowering there, 
afraid, evidently afraid to meet my eye, a warning and 
a caution?" 

And, in truth, the appearance of the Marchese 
might have been held to justify these reflections of the 
lawyer, who was right in supposing that no tidings of 
what had happened had reached the Marchese since he 
had parted from him after their interview that morning. 
Attributing, therefore, the state of utter moral prostra- 
tion, mixed with a kind of restless nervous agitation, 
in which he found him, to the consciousness of the 
terrible results he was about to bring upon himself by 
the folly he had decided on committing, the lawyer 
could not prevent the thought occurring to him that 
were it not for the dreadful circumstances that seemed 
to bring home the suspicion of murder to the Marchese 
Ludovico, the tidings he brought of the death of the 
unfortunate woman would be, if not a relief at the 
moment, yet the most fortunate exit for the Marchese 
from the position he had made for himself 

"Good-evening, Signor Giovacchino. You have 
come, of course, to ask whether the representations you 
made to me this morning have availed to induce me 
to waver in the purpose I announced to you," said the 
Marchese, scarcely looking up so as to meet the eye 
of the lawyer. 

"Signor Marchese," returned Fortini, "it is my 
turn this time to communicate to you intelligence 
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which will strike yon, I fear, to the fall as painfully 
as I was struck by what yon told me this morning." 

The Marchese started; and the lawyer observed 
that the start seemed to continue and propagate itself, 
as it were, into a tremor, that ran through all his 
person, as he said, with chattering teeth: "What do 
you mean? Has anything happened? — anything — out 
of tlie common way, eh? — eh? — what — what is it?" 

"That has happened, Signor Marchese, which makes 
all further consideration of the step you confided to 
me your intention of taking this morning unnecessary. 
The lady, whom you purposed to make your wife, is 
no more." 

"No more — how no more? — what — what is it you 
mean?" said the Marchese, evidently terribly shocked, 
as was manifested by the tremor and shivering which 
seized him yet more violently than before; yet still 
without looking up so as to meet the lawyer's eye. 

"She is dead, Signor Marchese," said the lawyer, 
looking at him curiously. 

"Dead — La Bianca dead! I don't believe it. It is 
some scheme for frustrating the purpose you disapproved 
of — some plan managed between you and my nephew. 
You have sent lier away, and want to persuade me 
that she is dead." 

"Your mind is unhinged by the shock of my in- 
telligence, Signor Marchese — naturally enough — or 
such an absurd notion would not have occurred to you. 
1 have seen the dead body of Bianca Lalli. It is now 
in the custody of the police," said the lawyer, with 
slow gravity. 

"The police!" cried the Marchese, shooting a 
moinontary glance up into the lawyer's face. 
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"Necessarily so; for, Signer Marchese, the unhappy 
— the miserable truth is that a foul murder has been 
committed. The girl was murdered in the Pineta this 
morning." 

"Murdered! Gracious heaven! Murdered — but why 
murdered? Why may she not have died by a natural 
death? — that is — I mean — of course I mean, if there 
were no evident marks of violence on the body." 

The lawyer paused a minute, as if some cause of 
perplexity had been suggested to him by the words of 
the Marchese, before he replied, — 

"There were, in truth, no marks of evident violence 
on the body, or, at least, none such as an unskilled 
eye would observe on a very superj&cial examination. 
But all that will be ascertained at the medical ex- 
amination, which will take place to-morrow morning. 
But I think it can hardly be doubted that the death 
was not a natural one," said the lawyer, shaking his 
head gravely. 

"And the Marchese Ludovico?" asked the Marchese, 
rather strangely, as it struck the lawyer, seeing that 
nothing had as yet been said to connect the young 
Marchese with the catastrophe, and he was not aware 
of the fact that the Marchese knew of his nephew^s 
excursion to the Pineta. 

"That, alas! is the worst part of the bad story — ^we, 
at least, here in Eavenna are perhaps excusable in 
thinking it the worst. The fact is, Signor Marchese, 
that this death took place under circumstances which 
seem to leave no doubt that the deed was done by the 
hand of the Marchese Ludovico." 

"The hand of the Marchese Ludovico! Gracious 
heaven! But that is nonsense, Signor Fortini. No 
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doubt? How can there be no doubt, merely because 
he was with her in the forest?" 

There was something in the Marchese^s manner 
which made it seem to the lawyer as if he must have 
already heard of the tragedy that had happened, and 
of the suspicion that had been thrown on his nephew. 

"Were you aware, then. Signer Marchese," he 
asked, "that the Marchese Ludovico had gone to the 
Pineta with tliis unhappy woman?" 

The Marchese dropped his head upon his chest and 
paused a minute, passing his hand slowly across )ua 
brow and before his eyes, before he replied, — 

"Yes, I knew that," he said, at length; "the Gonte 
Leandro told me of it." 

"Your people told me, just now, that you had 
refused to see the Conte Leandro, when he called," 
remarked the lawyer, again looking puzzled. 

"Yes, I refused to see him because my mind was 
full of the conversation we had this morning. You 
know I promised you, Signor Fortini, that I would 
think over the matter again; and I was engaged in 
doing so. I have been thinking of it all day; I was 
thinking of it still when you came in." 

"Thinking still of your purpose of making the 
woman. La Bianca, your wife. Then you could not 
have heard of her miserable end when I came in, — as 
I supposed, indeed, you could not have heard," re- 
marked the lawyer. 

"Heard of it? Why of course not. That is clear 
— that proves that I could not have heard of it, you 
know," said the Marchese, with a strange sort of 
eagerness. 

"When was it, then, that you heard from the 
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Conte Leandro, that the Marchese Ludovico was in 
the Pineta with La Bianca?" asked the lawyer. 

"At the ball," replied the Marchese, after a minute's 
thought, "at the ball. He came to me and told me 
that they had planned an excursion to the forest, as 
soon as they left the ball-room. The Conte Leandro 
told me of it, because, he said, he thought it an im- 
prudent thing, and I should disapprove it. But why 
should I, you know? I said nothing to either of them 
about it. Why not let them have such an innocent 
enjoyment? Young people must be young, you know, 
Signer Fortini. For my part, I preferred making the 
best of my way to my bed, after being up all night." 

There was a strange kind of nervous eagerness 
and hurry in the Marchese's manner of saying this, 
which struck the lawyer as affording yet further 
evidence of the degree to which his mind had been 
utterly unhinged by the struggle which had been going 
on in it, doubtless for a longer time than he, the 
lawyer, was aware of, between the influence over him 
which the singer had acquired, and his sense of the 
terrible nature of the step she was inducing him to 
take. It seemed necessary to recall his attention to 
that view of the matter which was now of the most 
urgent interest, the suspicions which rested on the 
Marchese Ludovico. 

"As you say. Signer Marchese," he resumed, "that 
Signor Ludovico should have been with La Bianca in 
the forest, affords no proof sufficient to convict him of 
being the author of this crime; although the fact of his 
being the last person in whose company she was ever 
seen alive, does suffice, in a certain degree, to throw 
on him the onus of showing that he is innocent of it. 
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But the worst is — the damning feature of the matter 
is, that he had a very strong and intelligible reason 
for wishing this Bianca out of the way. Remember 
that your marriage with her would have the effect of 
reducing him to beggary. Put that fact side by side 
with the {facts that he takes her to a solitary place in 
the Pineta, and that she is shortly afterwards found 
there murdered; and I am afraid — I am dreadfully afraid 
that the judges will not resist the conclusion tiiat, in 
truth, seems forced upon them. It is a bad business, 
Signor Marchese; a very bad and ugly business." 

^'But I had not mentioned to the Marchese Ludovico 
my intention with regard to the girl. How could he 
have been led to do such an act by such a motive, 
when he knew nothing of it?" said the Marchese, after 
several minutes of consideration. 

"Unfortunately he did know it, and has himself 
stated that he knew it It seems that the girl herself 
took the opportunity of their drive together to tell him 
of the fact. Would to heaven that she had never done 
so," said Fortini, with a deep sigh. 

"But anybody must see that it is a thousand times 
more probable that she should have been killed by 
robbers — vagabonds tramping through the country. 
The Pineta is always full of them. I am sure I would 
no more lie — I would no more wander there alone I — 
Of course the unfortunate girl must have been murdered 
by brigands." 

"If any robbery had been committed, there might 
be reason to hope so, or at least ground for such a 
theory. But, unfortunately, she had exposed on her 
person valuables exceedingly tempting to a thief; but 
they remained untouched." 
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At that moment there came a loud and hurried 
rapping at the door. The Marchese started violently 
in his chair, and turned deadly pale; another proof, if 
more were needed, of the degree in which his nervous 
system had been shaken by the intelligence he had 
received, coming, as it did, on the back of all that 
had previously contributed to unhinge his mind. In 
the next instant, a servant put his head into the room, 
saying that the Conte Leandro had returned, and was 
urgent to be admitted to see the Marchese, declaring 
that he had a very important communication to make 
to him. 

"I cannot see him. I will not see him. I will see 
nobody. Signor Fortini, would you have the kindness 
to let him understand that I am not in a condition to 
see anybody?" said the Marchese, apparently much 
agitated. 

The lawyer stepped rapidly to the door, and at the 
stair-head found the Conte Leandro, bursting with the 
news, which he had hoped to be the first to com- 
municate to the Marchese, and which, of course, 
showed how wise and timely had been his own inter- 
^ ference in telling the Marchese of the proposed ex- 
cursion of Ludovico, and how disastrous had been the 
results of his not having paid due attention to it. 

"My dear Conte," said Fortini, "I have just done 
the painful task which you, doubtless, have kindly 
come to undertake. You must excuse the Marchese if 
he declines, for 4;he present, to see you. You will 
readily understand how terrible the shock has been to 
him. He is, as might be expected, quite broken down 
by it. In truth, I wish you had had the telling him 
instead of me, It was most painful,*' 
4 Sim, Jin 9 
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"But, Signer Fortini," urged the poet, eagerly, as 
the lawyer was turning away to return to the Mardiese, 
"are you aware — have you heard what is said in the 
town? — that the Marchese had offered marriage to La 
Bianca, and that this was the cause — of course I do 
not believe anything of the kind myself — but I assure 
you it is what people are saying. And I think the 
Marchese ought to be told, you know, for " 

"I will tell the Marchese of your kind intention, 
Signor Conte," said the lawyer; "I think it would be 
better for you not to attempt seeing him now. And, 
in the meantime, you cannot do better than to contra- 
dict, most emphatically, any such monstrously absurd 
reports, as those you have mentioned." 

"You know, of course, that Ludovico is arrested; 
and I am shocked to say, that the general opinion in 
the city is very much against him. Of course I need 
not tell you that / am perfectly convinced of his entire 
innocence. But who, except a really attached friend, 
would you get to believe it, under the circumstances? 
Ah! I am afraid it will go hard with him," said the 
Conte, speaking with eager volubility, — "I am sadly 
afraid it will go hard with him." 

"It seems to me, Signor Conte, that any such 
speculations are a little premature. The Marchese 
Ludovico has not been even officially accused as yet. 
At any rate you can console yourself, Signor Conte, 
with the consideration that you have a magnificent sub- 
ject for a tragedy in your hands. To such a genuine 
poet as yourself, that is enough to counterbalance any 
misfortune that only touches our friends." 

And with that the old lawyer turned away to go 
back to the library; while the poet, though not al- 
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together without a somewhat annoying notion that he 
was laughed at, was nevertheless delighted with the 
excellent idea that had been suggested to him. 

jnade him understand that you could not see 
him. All he wanted was to tell you just what I have 
already communicated to you," said the lawyer, as he 
came back into the room, "He said too, by-the-by, 
that all the town was talking of the offer of marriage 
made by the Marchese Lamberta to Signora Bianca 
Lain " 

"Of course, of course," groaned the Marchese, 
tossing himself restlessly from one side to the other ($ 
his chair. "And to think that at the very time, — at 
the hour when I was communicating to you the de- 
cision I had arrived at with regard to — to that un- 
fortunate — to poor Bianca, she was even then, as it 
would seem, lying dead in the forest. It is very, very 
terrible." 

"And I told the Signer Conte that he could not 
do better than contradict such a report wherever he 
heard it," added the lawyer, who began almost to 
fancy, from a something that seemed strange to him in 
the Marchese's manner, that the catastrophe which had 
come to relieve him in such a terrible manner from the 
scrape he had got himself into with the singer, was not 
altogether unwelcome to him. 

"It is of no use, Fortini," returned the Marchese, 
with a groan; "it is of no use. That old man, her 
reputed father, knows it; their servant knows it; 
Ludovico knows it: and, of course, his knowledge of 
it will have to be made public." 

"Nevertheless, the denial of it by such a tongue 
as that of the Conte Leandro Lombardoni can do no 

9* , 
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harm in the meantime," said the lawyer, qnietly. 
''It may be," he added, ^4t may be that something 
may turn up to prevent any public accusation of the 
Marchese. It m«y be that he is not guilty. It may 
be that the deed may yet be brought home to some 
other hand." 

"Do you think that, Fortini? do you think that 
likely?" said the Marchese, with a quickly withdrawn 
anxious look into the lawyer's face. 

"No, frankly, I do not think it likely. I fear 
that it is very certain that his hand is the guilty one. 
Nevertheless, it may be — it is difficult to say — it may 
be. At all events, it is always time enough to abandon 
hope. I must leave you now, Signor Marchese; I will 
see you again to-morrow morning." 

"Many, many thanks, my good Signor Giovac- 
chino. Do not forget to come. Remember how dread- 
fully anxious I must be to hear what passes : above all, 
the result of the medical examination — specially the 
result of the medical examination." 

"I will not fail to come. / mid salutty Signor 
Marchese." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Doubts and Possibilities. 

In passing through the hall of the Palazzo the 
lawyer, who was well acquainted with every servant 
in the house, took an opportunity of speaking a few 
words to the Marchese's old valet, Nanni. 

"The Marchese seems to have been a little over- 
tired when he came back from the ball this morning, 
Nanni; and then this is a sad affair about the Marchese 
Ludovico." 

"u^/, misertcordia! To think that I should live to 
hear of a Castelmare arrested in Kavenna. The world 
is coming to an end, I think. Signer Giovacchino." 

"Vexing enough; but not so bad as all that, I 
hope. No doubt Signer Ludovico will be able to clear 
himself before long." 

"Clear himself!" re-echoed the old servant, very 
indignantly, "that's just what they say when some 
poor devil of the popolaccio is at odds with the police. 
The Marchese di Castelmare clear himself! Well, IVe 
lived to see a many things, but I never thought to 
see the day that such people should dare to meddle 
with a Castelmare." 

"The Marchese Ludovico himself thought fit to go 
to them to give explanations." 

"Ah! He'd have done better to take no notice 
of 'em, to my thinking," said the old man, shaking 
his head. "But is it true. Signer Giovacchino, what 
people say, that ?" 
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There is mostly very little truth in what people 
say, Nanni," interrupted the lawyer. "But I'll tell 
you what: a good servant should hear all and repeat 
nothing. It's natural that such an old friend as you 
should want to know all about it, and to you I shan't 
mind telling the whole story as soon as I know the 
rights of it myself. But it vexes me to see the Mar- 
chese so put out about it; and then I don't think he 
has been quite well latterly." 

"Nothing like well, these days past, Signer Giovac- 
ehino. The Marchese has not been like hisself noways. 
I think he is far from well." 

"Does he get his rest at night? That is a great 
thing at his time of life. He seems to me like a man 
who has not had his natural sleep. I suppose he went 
to bed when he came home from the ball?" 

"Yes, directly. He seemed in a hurry like to get 
to bed. When he was about half undressed he said it 
was time I was in bed myself, and sent me away, and 
I heard him lock the door." 

"Does he generally lock the door at night?" asked 
the lawyer. 

"No; and I knew by that that he meant to have 
a good sleep, and not be disturbed this morning. So 
I never went near him till I heard his bell, between 
ten and eleven o'clock; and when I went he was just 
getting out of bed, so that he had a matter of six 
hours' sleep." 

"It don't seem to have done him much good any 
way," rejoined the lawyer, thinking to himself that 
the hours during which Nanni supposed his master 
to have been sleeping, had more probably been spent 
in restless agitation, the result of bringing his mind 
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to the determination wHch he had definitely announced 
to the lawyer, when he had summoned 1dm about an 
hour after he had risen from his sleepless bed. "I 
shall come and see how he is to-morrow morning," the 
lawyer added; "and I hope I may bring some good 
news about Signer Ludovico." 

Behind the Palazzo Castelmare there was an 
extensive range of stabling and coach-houses, with a 
large stable-yard opening on to a back street, which 
was the nearest way to the house of the Signer Pro- 
fessore Tomosarchi, on whom Signer Fortini thought 
he would call, just to ask whether he had yet seen the 
body, or at what hour in the morning he thought of 
making his post-mortem examination. Crossing the 
stable-yard for this purpose, the lawyer was accosted 
by Niccolb the groom, who was engaged in doing his 
office on a handsome bay mare at the stable-door. 

Niccolb was the oldest servant in the establish- 
ment, having filled the same place he now held under 
the Marchese's father. He was an older man by 
several years than the Marchese Lamberto; and he 
it had been, who, when the present Marchese was a 
child of ten years old, had put him on his first pony, 
and been his riding-master. Old Niccolb, like every 
other old Italian servant of the old school, held, as 
the first and most important article of his creed, the 
unquestioning belief that the Castelmare family was 
the most noble, the most ancient, and in every respect 
the grandest in the world, and the Marchese Lamberto 
the greatest and most powerful man in it. He was a 
good sort of man in his way, was old Niccolb; went 
to confession regularly; and did his duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased Providence to call him 
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according to his lights; was honest in his dealings; 
knew in a rough sort of way that veracity was good, 
and unveracity bad, to such an extent as to under- 
stand that truth-telling should be the rule and lying 
the exception; and was faithful to the death to his 
employer. 

Old Niccolb was also a very perfect specimen of 
the product of a peculiar way of thinking, which was 
a speciality of the rapidly disappearing class to which 
he belonged. He did not imagine for a moment, that 
the laws and rules of morality and duty, by which he 
had been taught, that he ought to regulate his own 
conduct, were at all applicable to his master. Even if 
he had ever troubled his mind by plunging so far into 
the depths of speculation, as to consider, that in truth 
the various matters forbidden in the commandments 
were in the sight of God, or, what was more within 
his ken, in the sight of the Church, equally forbidden 
to all men, still it would have been clear to him that 
there was no reason why such great people as the 
Marchese di Castelmare, with Cardinals for his friends, 
and wealth enough to pay for any quantity of in- 
dulgences and masses he might require, should not 
indulge in peccadilloes and vices which poorer folks 
cannot afiFord. Probably, however, he had never 
reached any such profundity of speculation. He saw 
that the Church and its ministers treated his superiors 
very differently from their treatment of him, and ex- 
pected from him quite different conduct from that 
which they expected from them. And the result was 
an habitual and practical belief, that the great folks of 
the world, of whom he considered that his own master 
was unquestionably the greatest, were far above the 
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laws in every sort which were binding on himself and 
the like of him. 

Nor of all the many acts which honest Niccolb 
would have scrupled to do on his own account, would 
he have hesitated a moment to become guilty at the 
command, or on the behoof of, his master. As for 
his own soul's weal, it probably was sufficiently safe- 
guarded by the paramount nature of the duty which 
required him to do the will of his employer; or, in 
any case, what was his soul that any care for it should 
come into competition with the will of the Marchese 
Lamberto di Castelmare? Niccolb would have been 
profoundly ashamed at admitting to any one of his 
own class that the family he served were not so great 
and so masterful as to render it a matter of course 
that their will must override all other considerations 
whatsoever. 

To old Niccolb it was indeed as a symptom of the 
end of all things — as a rising of the powers of dark- 
ness against the established order of God's world— 
that a Marchese di Castelmare should be arrested. It 
was incomprehensible to him. There was but one 
power great enough, as he understood matters, to ac- 
complish so dread a catastrophe; and that was the 
power of the Marchese Lamberto himself. And he in- 
clined accordingly to the belief, that if indeed the 
Marchese Ludovico were in prison', the truth was that 
for some inscrutable reason the Marchese Lamberto 
chose that so it should be. 

"Is it really true. Signer Giovacchino," whispered 
the old man, coming close up to the lawyer, as the 
latter was crossing the stable-yard; "is it really true 
that the Marchese Ludovico has been put in prison?" 
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"Well, that much is true, I am afraid, Niccolb; 
but I hope it may not be for long," said Fortini, paus- 
ing in his walk, as though he were not unwilling to 
talk to the old man. 

"Couldn't ye say a word to the Marchese, to take 
him out?" said the old groom coaxingly; "if so be as 
the woman is dead, what is the use of any more ado 
about it?" 

"Well, I hope there may not be much more ado 
about it. She was probably killed, poor woman, by 
some strolling vagabonds. But I wish it had not hap- 
pened to vex the Marchese just now. He is not well, 
the Marchese. Has he ridden much lately?" 

"Hasn't backed a horse since the first week in 
Carnival," said the old groom emphatically. 

"I hope he will take to his riding again, now 
Carnival is over. I think it helps to keep lum in 
health," remarked the lawyer. 

"I'm sure I wish he would, for my part," returned 
the groom; "and I wished it this morning, I can tell 
you. I was a-taking his own mare out this morning 
— it's a week since she has been out of the stable — 
and she was that fresh it was pretty well more than I 
could do to hold her. I brought her in all of a lather, 
and splashed with mud to her saddle-girths. People 
must ha' thought I had been riding a race, — that is, if 
any of them had seen me when I came into the yard; 
but there wasn't a soul of 'em stirring. Catch any of 
the lot up at that time the first morning in Lent." 

"He is getting old, too. It would have been a 
mighty hard horse to ride that my friend Niceolb 
would not have been able to hold a year or two ago," 
thought the lawyer to himself, as he walked out of the 
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stable-yard into the little back street that runs behind 
the palazzo, and pursued his way thoughtfully towards 
the residence of the celebrated anatomist. 

And again, as he walked, the lawyer turned his 
mind, with all the analytical power of which he was 
master, to the question whether or no there were any 
possibility of hope that the Marchese Ludovico were 
innocent of the crime imputed to him, — whether 
there were any other theory possible by virtue of 
which any other person might be suspected of the 
deed. 

His anxiety to speak with Professor Tomosarchi 
indicated, indeed, that he had not wholly abandoned, 
despite what he had said on that point both to the 
Marchese Ludovico and his uncle, the hope that the 
death might be pronounced to have resulted from na- 
tural causes. Possibly, had the lawyer possessed more 
medical knowledge, this chance might have seemed to 
him a somewhat better one; but, to his thinking, it 
was altogether incredible that a healthy girl of Bianca's 
age should lie down to sleep, and, without any such 
change of position as would disorder her attire — ^with- 
out any evidence of a death-struggle — should simply 
never wake again. Again the lawyer's meditations 
told him that small hope was to be found in this 
direction. 

Were there any persons in the city who might be 
supposed to feel enmity or ill-will towards the singer? 
Many a one of the young nobles had, doubtless, been 
kept at arms' length by Bianca in a manner that 
might easily be supposed to breed hatred in a vain 
and ill-conditioned heart. But murder — and such a 
murder! It was difficult to suppose that such a cause 
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should be sufficient to produce such an effect; yet 
vanity is a very strong and a very evil-counsellkig 
passion. 

Vanity? Ha! could it be? Surely there never was 
so absurdly, so grossly, vain a creature, as that Cont.e 
Leandro? And the poor murdered Diva had quizzed, 
and snubbed, and mortified him again and again. The 
lawyer had heard that much; and Leandro was aware 
of the fact that Bianca was to be in the Fineta at that 
time. So much was clear from what the Marchese had 
said. But she was to be there with Ludovico — ^how 
could the poet expect to find her alone? Could it be 
that he had followed them merely for the sake of mak- 
ing mischief and rendering himself disagreeable, and 
had chanced to come upon her asleep and alone? 
Could this be the clue? 

But it would surely be easy to ascertain to a 
certainty whether the Conte Leandro had left the city 
that morning or not. If only it could be shown ths^ 
he had done so? The amount of probability that he 
had really been the perpetrator of the crime, or the 
possibility of convicting him of it, would signify com- 
paratively little. It would be sufficient if only a com- 
peting theory, based on a possibility, could be set up; 
if only such an alternative possibility could be pre- 
sented to the minds of the judges as should justify 
them in feeling that the matter was too doubtful to 
warrant a conviction. 

Then, suddenly, as he thought on all the causes of 
hatred that Bianca might be supposed to have inspired, 
his mind reverted to those words which Signor Pietro 
Logarini, the head of the police, had let drop when 
speaking of the Signorina PaolinaFoscarelli: — "Women, 
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who are fond of a raan, don't like to see him with 
another woman, and a beautiful one, under the circum- 
stances in which the Marchese might have been seen 
with Bianca." 

That was the sense of the remark to which the 
Commissary had partially given utterance; and now 
the lawyer thought of it. He was tempted to believe 
that Logarini had been struck by the same idea that 
had before flashed into his mind almost with the force 
of a revelation. 

Might it not have been the hand of the Venetian 
girl, maddened by jealousy, which had taken the life 
of her rival, while she slept? 

Such a story would by no means be now told for 
the first time. Very far from it. Men had not now 
to learn furens quid fcemina posstt 

Paolina was known to have left the city at that 
suspiciously strange hour of the morning. She was 
known to have been, at all events, at no very great 
distance from the spot where the crime was com- 
mitted. 

And was it not possible that, on the theory of 
Ludovico's innocence, the true explanation of the ex- 
clamation, which had escaped from him at the city 
gate, was to be found in supposing that he, too, had 
been struck by a similar thought? Might not that 
outcry on Paolina, uttered when the speaker knew 
well that it was Bianca and not Paolina that lay dead 
before him, have been forced from him by the sudden 
thought that she had done the deed then revealed to 
him? 

For the first time the shrewd lawyer began to feel 
a real doubt as to the author of the crime. It might 
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be that the Marchesino was innocent after all, — that 
his account of the events of that morning, as far as he 
was concerned, was simply true. As his mind dwelt 
on the matter the case against Paolina seemed to ac- 
quire additional force. It could be proved that this 
girl had been deeply and seriously attached to the 
Marchese Ludovico. It could be proved that she had 
seen her lover tete-h-tete with so dangerous a rival as 
the singer in circumstances that she had every right to 
consider very suspicious. It could be proved that she 
had been not far from the spot where the murder was 
committed much about the time when the deed must 
have been done. 

It is an essentially and curiously Italian charac- 
teristic that the lawyer's rapidly growing conviction 
that Paolina had indeed been the criminal was 
strengthened and made easier of acceptance to his 
mind by the fact that the suspected criminal was not 
a townswoman but a Venetian. It would have seemed 
less possible to him that a young Ravenna girl shotild 
have done such a deed. But one of those terrible 
Venetian women of whom so many blood-stained tales 
of passion and crime were on record! 

Signor Fortini really began to think that his mind 
had strayed into the true path towards the solution of 
the mystery at last. And he was very much inclined 
to think that the germ of such a notion had already 
been deposited in the mind of the Police Commis- 
sioner. 

In any case here was wherewithal to establish such 
a case of suspicion as should make it difficult for the 
tribunal to condemn the Marchesino on such evidence 
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as could be brought against bim, supposing no new 
circumstances to be brought to light. 

J^ot for that reason, however, was the lawyer 
disposed to relinquish the idea which had occurred 
to him as to the possibility of incriminating the Conte 
Leandro. The more circumstances of doubt it was 
possible to accumulate around the facts, so much the 
better. 

Signer Fortini thought that he saw his way clearly 
enough to the means to showing that it was very pre- 
sumable that the Conte Leandro had conceived a 
violent and bitter hatred of the murdered woman. It 
was enough to base a case for suspicion on. The 
lawyer had no idea that the poet had been the mur- 
derer. He did not dream of the possibility that he 
should be convicted of the crime. He had, doubtless, 
been quietly in bed in Ravenna at the hour it had 
been committed. But he might find it difficult to 
prove that he had not quitted the city on that Wednes- 
day morning. And the suggestion of the possibility 
of his guilt would, at all events, be an element of 
doubt and difficulty the more. 

With these thoughts in his mind Signer Fortini 
suddenly changed his immediate purpose of going to 
the Professore Tomosarchi; and determined to walk as 
far as the Porta Nuova and make inquiry himself of 
the people at the gate as to the testimony they might 
be able to give respecting Paolina's exit from the city 
at a very early hour on that morning. At the same 
time, it might be possible to lead them into imagining 
that they had seen some other passenger, who might 
have been the Conte Leandro. It was very desirable 
that this inquiry should be made without delay. For 
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it was no part of tlie duty of the gate officers to make 
any written note of such a circumstance; and it would 
entirely depend on their recollection to say whether 
such or such a person had passed the gate. At the 
same time, that such a person as this Paolina Foscarelli 
should pass out of the city at such an hour in the 
morning, was sufficiently out of the ordinary course of 
things to make it very unlikely that it should not be 
remembered by the officials. 

As the lawyer pursued his way towards the gate 
in deep thought he was comforted as to the complexion 
of his client's case by the consideration of his own 
state of mind. He found it impossible to come to any 
definitive conclusion as to the balance of the proba- 
bilities. At one moment his mind swung back to his 
original conviction that the Marchese Ludovico had 
yielded to the temptation of making himself safe from 
the destitution that awaited him if his uncle's purpose 
were carried out. The persuasion that it was so seemed 
to come like a flash of light upon him. Then, again, 
thinking of all the stories of what women have done 
under the influence of a maddening jealousy, he re- 
verted to the superior probability of the other hypo- 
thesis. 

Arrived at the gate the lawyer's success was greater 
than he had ventured to anticipate. Both the persons 
respecting whom he made inquiry had been seen to 
pass out of the city at a very early hour that morning. 

To his great surprise he heard that the Conte Lean- 
dro had passed the gate before it was daylight; and 
the officer had been struck by the strangeness of the 
circumstance. He was much muffled up in a large 
cloak, with a broad-brimmed hat drawn down over bis 
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eyes and face. But liis person was perfectly well known 
to the official; and he had recognized him without diffi- 
culty. 

He also perfectly well remembered seeing the girl 
— a remarkably pretty girl — pass through about an 
hour or a little more afterwards. And, imagining that 
the one circumstance explained the other — ^that it was 
an affair of some assignation outside the city in the 
interest of some amourette that was attended by diffi- 
culties within the walls — he had thought no more about it. 

But Signer Fortini knew enough to feel very sure, 
that the exceedingly singular facts, as they seemed to 
him, of both these persons having gone out of the city 
in the direction of the Pineta at such an unusual hour, 
was not to be accounted for by any such explanation. 
But neither did it seem in any degree likely or credi- 
ble, that these two facts, the passing out of the Conte 
Leandro, and the passing out of Faolina, should have 
had any connection with each other in reference to the 
murder in the Pineta. 

It was strange, very strange! 

It was so strange and unaccountable that Signer 
Fortini felt that, unless some fresh circumstances 
should be brought to light beyond those which had as 
yet become known either to him, or to the police, it 
was safe to predict that the tribunal would not have 
the means of coming to any conclusion concerning the 
author of the murder. 

The lawyer turned away from the gate, and strolled 
through the streets without any intention as to the 
direction in which he walked, so deeply was he ponder- 
ing upon the possibilities that were brought within his 
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mental vision by the extraordinary facts lie had ascer- 
tained. 

He would almost have preferred, he thought, as 
he pursued his way profoundly musing, that it should 
have been shown that one only, instead of both the 
persons towards whom the possibilities he had imagined, 
pointed, had gone at that strange hour towards the 
locality of the crime. 

Nevertheless, as he said to himself, the more doubt, 
the more elements of difficulty, the better. In truth 
the chance seemed to be a very good one, that it might 
never be known who gave that wretched girl her death. 

CHAPTER VI. 

At the Circolo again. 

At the Circolo that evening there was no lack of 
subject for conversation, as may be easily imagined. 
The rooms were very full, and every tongue was busy 
with the same topic. 

"For my part I don't believe that La Bianca is 
dead at all. What proof have we of the fact? Some- 
body has been told that somebody else heard some 
other pumpkin-head say so. Report, stgnori miet, is an 
habitual liar, and I for one never believe a word she 
says without evidence of the truth of it," said the 
Conte Luigi Spadoni, a man who was known to make 
a practice of reading French novels, and was there- 
fore held to be an esprit fort and a philosopher, in ac- 
cordance with which character he always professed in- 
discriminate disbelief in everything. 

"Oh come, Spadoni, that won't do this time. Bah, 
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you are the only living soul in the town that don't 
believe it then. Evidence, per Bio! Go and ask the 
men at the Porta Nuova, who received the body, when 
the contaddni brought it in,'' cried a dozen voices at 
once. 

"But Spadoni has the weakness of being so exces- 
sively credulous," said a bald young man with gold 
spectacles, looking up from a game of chess he was 
playing in a corner. 

"Who, I? I credulous? That is a good one! 
Why I said, man alive, that I (^/«believed it," cried 
Spadoni, eagerly. 

"I know it, and very credulous indeed it seems to 
me, to believe that all the people, who say they have 
seen the prima donna's dead body, should be mistaken 
in such a fact, or conspiring without motive to declare 
it falsely. I call that very credulous," said the chess- 
player, quietly. 

"Did you ever see such an addle-pate. He can't 
understand the difference between believing and disbe- 
lieving," rejoined Spadoni triumphantly, and carrying 
the great bulk of the bystanders with him. 

"But as to the poor girl being dead, there is un- 
happily no shadow of doubt at all," said the Baron 
Manutoli; "I saw old Signer Fortini the lawyer just 
now, who told me that he was at the Porta Nuova 
when the body was brought in." 

"And is it true that the Marchese Ludovico was 
with him, and fainted dead away at the sight of the 
body?" said a very young man. 

"It is true that Ludovico was there with Fortini at 
the gate, but I heard nothing about his fainting; and 
should not think it very likely." 

10* 
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"Well, I don't know about that, I should have 
thought it likely enough by all accounts," said the 
Conte Leandro Lombardoni, whose face was looking 
more pasty and his eyes more fishy than usual. 

"Much you know about it. Why, in the name of 
all the saints, should it be likely? What should Ludo- 
vico faint for?" rejoined Manutoli, fiercely. 

"What for? Well, one has heard of such things. 
And as for what I know about it. Signer Barone, 
maybe I have the means of knowing more about it 
than anybody here," said the poet. 

"Here is Lombardoni confesses he knows all about 
it," cried one. 

"That ought to be told to the Commissary of 
Police," said another. 

"I say, my notion is that Leandro did it himself," 
exclaimed a third. 

"Ah, to be sure. What is more likely? We all 
know how the poor Diva snubbed him. Remember 
the fate of his verses. If that is not enough to drive 
a man and a poet to do murder I don't know what 
is. To be sure, 'twas Leandro did it," rejoined the 
first. 

"I can believe that, if I never believe anything 
else," said Spadoni. 

"Let's send to the Commissary and tell him that 
the Conte Leandro confesses that it was he that mur- 
dered La Bianca," cried one of the previous speakers. 

"What on earth are you dreaming of," cri^d the 
persecuted poet, turning ghastly livid with afifiright; "I 
know nothing about the matter, nothing! How in the 
world should I know anything about it?" 
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"Oh, I thought you knew more about it than any- 
body else just now," sneered one of his persecutors. 

"He looks to me very much as if he did know 
something about it in sober earnest," said the bald- 
headed chess-player; who had been looking hard at 
the evidences of terror on the poet's face. 

"But where is the Marchese Ludovico?" asked the 
same young man, who had heard that the Marchese 
had fainted at the sight of the body. 

A general silence fell on the chattering group at 
this question: till Manutoli answered with a very grave 
face: "Ah, you must ask the Commissary of Police 
that question. Signer Marco." 

"You don't mean that he is arrested?" returned 
the youngster thus addressed. 

Manutoli nodded his head two or three times 
gravely, as he said, "That is the worst of the bad 
business; and a very bad business it is in every way." 

"You don't mean that you think Ludovico can 
have done it, Manutoli?" said one of the others. 

"No, I don't say I think so. I don't know what 
to think. I should have said, that I was just as likely 
to do such a thing myself, as Ludovico di Castelmarc. 
But if there is any truth in what is said, that the 
Marchese Lamberto was going to marry the girl, it 
looks very ugly. God knows what a man might be 
driven to do in such a case." 

"I suppose if the old Marchese were to marry and 
have children, Ludovico would have about the same 
fortune as the old blind man that sits at the door of 
the Cathedral?" asked the previous speaker. 

"Just about as much. He would be absolutely a 
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beggar/' said the Conte Leandro, who appeared to find 
considerable pleasure in the announcement. 

"I think, that if that was the case, and Ludovico 
had put the unlucky girl out of the way, it would be 
the Marchese Lamberto who ought to bear the blame 
of it. An old fellow has no right to behave in that 
sort of way," said one of the group. 

"Of course he has not. To bring a fellow up to 
the age of Ludovico in the expectation that he is to 
have the family property; and then to take it into his 
head to marry when he is past fifty. If Ludovico had 
put a knife into him instead of into the girl, I should 
have said that it served him right," said another. 

"And what was the good of murdering the girl? 
If the old fellow wants to be married, he will marry 
some other girl if not this one. Girls , are plenty 
enough," said a third. 

"Ay, but not such girls as La Bianca; what a 
lovely creature she was! I don't wonder at the Mar- 
chese being caught by her, for my part, seeing her 
every day as he did," remarked a fourth. 

"Bah, girls are plenty enough, as Gino said, and 
pretty girls too. And if the Marchese was minded to 
marry, it wasn't the murder of this poor girl that would 
stop him," said one of the others. 

"And that is a strong reason, as it strikes me, for 
thinking that Ludovico had nothing to do with it He 
must have known, as well as we, that it was likely 
enough his uncle would find somebody else," remarked " 
Manutoli. 

"Well, we shall see. But I would wager a good 
round sum that Ludovico did it," said the Conte 
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Leandro; who had by that time recovered his tran- 
quillity. 

"Oh, now here's Leandro, who begins to think 
again that he does know something about it," said the 
Barone Manutoli. 

"I said nothing of the sort, Signer Barone. How 
should I know? But everybody may have his opinion, 
and that is mine. We shall see by-and-by," returned 
Leandro, waspishly, 

"ril tell you what, aignori miei^'* said Manutoli; 
"let it turn out as it may, it is the saddest and worst 
affair that has been seen in Ravenna for many a day. 
I won't admit the thought, for my part, that the Mar- 
chese Ludovico has really committed this murder. I 
should prefer to suppose, that some vagabonds had 
done it for the sake of robbery, and had been disturbed 
before they could carry out their purpose, or anything. 
But it is a very sad affair. I would have done I don't 
know what, rather than that it should have happened^ 
Think what will be said. That's what an artist gets 
by venturing to Ravenna. You will see the noise that 
will be made all over Italy." 

"But why does it follow that anybody is to blame 
at all? Why may she not have put herself to death?" 
said one of the previous speakers. 

"A suicide! that is a new idea. But it does not 
seem a very promising one. Why should she kill her- 
self? She was in the full tide of success, and had just 
received an offer of marriage, if what we hear is true, 
from the richest man in Ravenna. Is it likely that she 
should choose just that moment to make away with 
herself?" replied another. 

"In any case the doctors will know what to tell 
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US about that. They can always tell whether anybody 
has killed themselves or been murdered by somebody 
else." 

"By the way, Signor Barone, have you heard 
whether the medical report has been made yet? But 
I suppose the police would not let us know what the 
doctor^s opinion was, if it had been made. Who knows 
who has been employed to examine the body?" 

"I know!" answered the Baron Manutoli, "the 
Professore Tomosarchi. And whatever can be found 
out by examining the body, he will find ont, depend 
upon it. I was asking about it just now. The examina- 
tion will take place to-morrow morning." 

"But who ever heard of such a thing as going off 
to the Pineta at that time in the morning, and after 
being up all night at a ball too?" said Lombardoni, 
spitefully. "Why, it looks as if a man must havd had 
some scheme, some out-of-the-way motive of some kind 
to do such a thing." 

"Not at all," returned Manutoli, angrily; "I don't 
see that at all. A charmingly imagined frolic, I should 
say, a capital wind-up for a last night of camivaL I 
should have liked it myself." 

"And then," said one of the others, "one can't 
refuse such a girl as La Bianca. And it's two to one 
that she asked Ludovico to take her, for a lark." 

"But I happen to know," said Leandro, quickly, 
"that it was he who proposed it to her. He persuaded 
her to go." 

"And how in the world do you know that, pray?" 
asked Manutoli, turning sharply upon him. 

"I — I heard it said. I was told so. I am sure I 
don^t know who it was said so. Nobody has been 
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talking about anything else. Some fellow or other said 
that Ludovico had proposed the trip to her." 

"The fact is, ii^ short, that you know just nothing 
at all about it You happen to know, forsooth! It 
seems to me, Signer Conte, that you ^,re strangely 
ready to fancy you know anything tibat might seem to 
go against Ludovico," rejoined Manutoli. 

"And what would be the result if it should turn 
out that he was guilty — if he were condemned?" asked 
one of the younger men, looking afraid of his own 
words, as he spoke them. 

"God knows, — the galleys, I suppose. But one 
must not imagine such a thing. It is too frightful," 
said Manutoli. 

"Horrible! Shocking! Impossible!" cried a chorus 
of voices. 

"Good God! Kesult! The disgrace and destruction 
of the noblest family in the province. The ending of 
a fine old name in infamy. Gracious heaven, it is too 
horrible to think of," exclaimed Manutoli, with much 
emotion. 

"It would kill the old Marchese as dead as a door- 
nail, for one thing," said another of the group of young 
men. 

"And serve him right too. If it is really true that 
he has contemplated being guilty of such a monstrous 
piece of injustice and folly," said the same man, who 
had before expressed a similar opinion. 

Just then a servant of the Circolo came into the 
room and put a note into the hands of the Baron 
Manutoli. 

"It is from Ludovico, asking me to go to him. 
So there^s an end to our game of billiards, Signer 
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between the young men, "of course I knew I should 
see you here before long; and my note was to call you 
at once, instead of waiting to see you in the morning, 
because I want you to do something for me before you 
sleep this night — something that I don't want to wait 
for till to-morrow morning." 

"To be sure, my dear fellow, anything; I am ready 
for anything, if it takes all night." 

"Thanks. Well, now, look here: I am innocent of 
this deed " 

"iS' intende; of course you are." 

"iS' intends y of course; that's just the worst of it 
It is so much a matter of course that I should say I 
had not done it if I had, that my saying so is of no 
use at all. Nevertheless, to you I must say that I 
neither did it nor have I the slightest conception or 
suspicion who did. And you may guess that the fiict 
itself is a horror and a grief to me that I shall never 
get over, putting this dreadful suspicion of my own 
guilt out of the question. A horror and a grief, and a 
remorse, too; for if I had not moved away from her 
the tragedy could not have happened." 

"I really do not see that you need blame yourself 
for " 

"I ought not to have left her side. Yet, God knows, 
it never entered my head to dream of the possibility of 
any harm; all seemed so still, so peaceful, so utterly 
quiet; yet, at that moment, the hand that did the deed 
could not have been far off." 

"Let the circumstances have been what they might," 
resumed Manutoli, after a moment's pause, "nobody 
would have dreamed of connecting you with the deed 
had it not been for the strong motive which seems so 
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clear and intelligible to every fool who sets his brains 
to work on tlie matter. I suppose it is true that you 
had been informed of your uncle's intention to offer 
the poor girl marriage?" 

"True that I had been told of it, for the first time, 
by herself during our drive, poor girl." 

"Ah — h — h! To think of such a man being guilty 
of such insane folly — and of all the misery that is 
likely to grow out of it. How on earth did she ever 
contrive to get such a fatal influence over him?" 

"She schemed for it from her first arrival here — 
aimed avowedly to herself at nothing less than induc- 
ing the Marchese di Castelmare to marry her — and 
succeeded. For all that, I'll tell you what, Adolfo — 
there was a great deal more good in that poor girl 
than you would have thought." 

"Bah! Good in her Well, she's gone. She 

has had her reward, poor soul; and I pity her with all 
my heart. But as for the good in her " 

"There was good in her, and not a little. I tell 
you that if you or any one else could have heard all 
that passed between us, I should hardly be suspected 
of having murdered her, poor girl." 

"That is likely enough; but " 

"Do you know, Manutoli, I have a very strong 
idea that if this had not happened, the marriage with 
the Marchese would never have come off?" 

"You think that, between us all, we should have 
induced him to listen to reason?" 

"I don't know about that; I was not thinking of 
that; I think that Bianca would have been induced to 
listen to reason; I think that the scheme would have 
come to nothing through her renunciation of it." 
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"When, according to your own account, she had 
been scheming all the time she has been here to bring 
it about?" said Manutoli, with arched eyebrows. 

"Yes, even so. She had never known — how shonld 
she? — that such a marriage would turn me out on the 
world a beggar; she had never known what sort and 
what degree of misery and ruin it would bring about 
to all parties." 

"And you told her this?" 

"Yes, in some degree I told her. As to the effect 
of such a marriage on myself, I told her simply the 
entire truth." 

"And you are disposed to think that the Diva — 
No, poor girl! I didn't mean to speak sneeringly of 
her. She has paid for her fault a heavier penalty than 
it deserved, any way. You are disposed to think, then, 
that she would have given up the prize of all her scheming 
— this marriage, which was to have given her every- 
thing in the world that she could desire, and more than 
she could have ever dreamed of attaining; she would 
have voluntarily relinquished all this, you think, for 
your sake?" 

"I'll tell you what it is, Manutoli. A man can. 
never appreciate, — can never fathom, the depth of a 
woman's generosity till he has tried it" 

"But, caro mio^ — after all I don't want to be hard 
upon her, poor soul, God knows! — but to expect gener- 
osity on such a point from such a woman " 

"You may say what you will, Manutoli. I know 
what she was, poor girl, as well as you do — better, a 
great deal; for, I tell you, that there was a real gener- 
osity in her nature. Look here," continued Ludovico, 
after a pause of a minute or two, "I would not say it 
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to anybody else than you, or to you either, except 
under circumstances that make one wish to state the 
whole truth exactly as it was. It seems so coxcomb- 
like, — so like what our friend Leandro would say, but 
I may say it to you. The fact is, I have a kind of 
idea that that poor Bianca was inclined to like me. 
She cried when I told her " 

"Aha, fy suis! Now I begin to be able to fathom 
the depth of a woman's generosity. Given the fact of 
becoming Marchesa di Castelmare, the lady was not 
disinclined to become so by catching the nephew in- 
stead of the uncle; and small blame to her." 

"You do not do the poor woman justice, Manutoli.'* 

"Any way, I do you justice; and I know you well 
enough, Ludovico mio, to understand that the generosity 
of such a girl as this poor Lalli was, taking that special 
form, must have been very touching to you.'' 

"You forget, Manutoli, how little accessible I was 
to the flattery of any such preference, with my whole 
heart full of a very different person." 

"And I was just thinking, to tell you the truth, 
how the little scene in the hagarino would have struck 
that other person if she could have seen La Bianca 
giving you to understand, amid her tears, upon what 
terms she would consent not to come between you and 
your natural inheritance." 

"That other person did see us in the hagarino; and 
that brings me to the motive which led me to beg you 
to come to me this evening. Somehow or other, it has 
become known to these people here that Paolina went 
out of the Porta Nuova at a very early hour this morn- 
ing. The fact is, that she simply went to see whether 
the scaffolding, which I had had prepared for her 
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copying work there, was all right, and ready for lier 
to begin her task there; and all that can be proved, of 
course. But the same idea that occurred to you jufft 
now, that Paolina might not have liked to see me driv- 
ing with La Biauca, has suggested itself to some other 
wiseacre, — I beg your pardon, Manutoli, — and it seems 
that an absurd notion — a notion the monstrous ab- 
surdity of which is a matter of amazement to me — has 
been engendered that my poor Paolina may have been 
the perpetrator of the crime. The idea! If they only 
knew her! But the Commissary here has been cross- 
questioning me in a way that shows that is the notion 
he has in his head. Whether they know that Paolina 
really did see us in the hagarino together — she did so 
from the window in the Church of St. ApoUinare — or 
whether they only know that she left the city by that 
gate early in the morning, I can^t tell; but it is snre 
to be found out that she did really see us, — the more 
so, that she will say so to the first person who asks her, 
the poor innocent darling. And what I want you to 
do is to see her, and prepare her, poor child, for the 
possibility of being arrested, and make her understand 
that no harm can possibly come to her. Try to savei 
her from being frightened. She knows well enough, 
just as well as I know myself, that / have not done 
this thing. Try to make her understand that a little 
time only is necessary for the finding out of the real 
culprit; that it is sure to be discovered, and that, as 
far as we are concerned, it is all sure to come right" 

"You wish me to go to her at once?" 

"Yes, if you would be so kind. What I am 
anxious for is that you should see her before any 
order for her arrest shall have been issued. But tb&t 
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is not all. I want you to see Fortini also. I want 
you to ascertain from him how far it is possible or 
probable that any suspicion may rest on Paolina in 
consequence of the facts which are known; how far 
it is likely that any attempt may be made to set up a 
case against her. And I want you to tell him that it 
will be wholly and utterly vain to make any such 
attempt, that £he result would only be entirely to 
cripple my own defence. For you must understand 
once for all, and make him understand once for all, 
that rather than allow her to be convicted of a deed 
of which she is as innocent as you are, I would con- 
fess myself to be the guilty party. It shall not be, 
Manutoli, — mark what I say, it shall not be, — that 
she shall be dragged to ruin and destruction by my 
misfortune, or imprudence, call it what you will. Of 
this, of course, you will say no word to her. But I 
beg you to leave no shade of a doubt as to my settled 
purpose in this matter on the mind of Signor Fortini. 
It is he, of course, who will have the duty of preparing 
and conducting my defence*, and it is essential that he 
should understand this rightly. Will you do this for 
me?" 

"Of course I will — this or anything else that I 
can do for you. But I can't undertake to say what 
Signor Giovacchino Fortini may think, or say, or do 
in the matter, you know. I will take your message, 
and then, of course, you will see him yourself in the 
course of to-morrow morning. Of course, old fellow, 
I need not tell you that I am sure you did not murder 
the girl; but it is altogether one of the most mysterious 
things I ever heard of. Nevertheless my notion is 
that we shall find out the culprit yet. And you may 
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depend on it that two-thirds of the whole population of 
the town will be moving heaven and earth to get some 
clue to the mystery for your sake." 

^*It seems to me, too, that such a deed cannot but 
be found out. I should be more uneasy than I am, did 
I not console myself with thinking so. Now go to 
Paolina, there is a dear good fellow." 

"One word more — shall I see the Marchese?" 

"I think, perhaps, it is best not to do so. Of 
course Fortini has been with him, and told him every- 
thing. I almost thought that I should have seen him 
here this evening; but, under the circumstances, I am 
better pleased that he should stay away. Better leave 
him to Fortini." 

"Good-night, then." 

"Good-night You will let me see you to-morrow?" 
"I won't fail. Good-night." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Signor Gioracchino Fortini at Home. 

The Baron Manutoli was Ludovico di Castelmare*8 
very good friend. But there are two sorts of friends; 
— friends who show their friendship by wishing, and 
endeavouring to obtain for us, what we wish for our- 
selves; and friends, whose friendship consists in wish- 
ing for us things analogous to what they wish for 
themselves; — who endeavour to procure for us, not 
what we wish, but what they consider to be good 
for us. 

Now the Baron Manutoli belonged to the latter of 
these two categories. He was some years older than 
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Ludovico; had been a married man, and was now a 
widower with one little boy, the future Baron Manu- 
toli; and considered himself as having been blessed 
with a supreme and exceptional degree of good fortune, 
with regard to all that appertained to that difficult and 
often disastrous chapter of human destinies which con- 
cerns the relations of mankind with the other sex. 
Happiness and advantages, ordinarily incompatible and 
exclusive of each other, had in his case by a kind 
destiny been made compatible. For the representative 
of an old noble family to remain single, was bad in 
many points of view. But on the other hand — when 
one's ancestral acres are not so extensive as they 
once were, and in nowise more productive — when one 
likes a quiet life enlivened by a moderate degree of 
bachelor's liberty, — when one sees the interiors of 
divers of one's contemporaries and friends, — when one 
thinks of mothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law, and a 
whole ramified family-in-law ! — the Baron Manutoli, 
though he had grieved over the loss of his young wife 
when the loss was recent, was now, after some ten 
years of widower's life, inclined to think that of the 
man, who had a legitimately born son to inherit his 
name and estate, who had done his duty towards so- 
ciety by taking a wife, and who was yet enabled to 
enjoy all the ease and freedom from care of a bache- 
lor's life, it might be said, "Omne tulit punctum." 

Far as he was from undervaluing the importance 
of the social duties of a man and a nobleman in re- 
spect to these matters, he had always been an earnest 
advocate of the marriage which Ludovico was expected 
to make with the Contessa Violante; and had regarded 
poor Paolina, from the first, as an intruder and dis- 
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astrous mischief-maker-, and Ludo vice's love for her aa 
the unlucky caprice of a boy, respecting which, the 
evident duty of all friends was to do all they could to 
discourage it, put it down, and get rid of it 

So that in the matter of the commission which 
Ludovico had entrusted to him, the Baron was likely 
enough to have somewhat diflPerent views from those of 
his friend. 

What a happy turning of misfortune into a bless- 
ing it would be, if this shocking affair should be the 
means of getting rid of this unlucky Paolina altogether! 
Not, of course, that the Baron was capable of wishing 
that such getting rid of should be accomplished by the 
unjust condemnation of the poor girl for such a crime. 
God forbid! But, if there should be found to be a suf- 
ficient degree of suspicion — of unexplainable mystery 
— to cause the exoneration of Ludovico, and at the 
same time, an intimation to the Venetian stranger 
that she would do well to remove herself from the 
happy territory of the Holy Father, what a Godsend it 
would be! 

Then, again, as to the real fact of Paolina's inno- 
cence, Manutoli was seriously disposed to think that 
there might be grounds for considerable doubt. Ludo- 
vico's assertions to that effect were of course unworthy 
of the slightest attention; the mere ravings of a man in 
love. Of course, also, the menace he held out, that 
if any attempt were made to throw the onus of the 
crime on Paolina, he would meet it by avowing him- 
self guilty, was as entirely to be disregarded. The 
paramount business in hand was to clear his friend of 
tliis untoward complication in the matter of the crime 
which had so mysteriously been committed. The next 
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consideration was to set him equally free from liis 
entanglement with Paolina. And with these thoughts 
in his mind, the Baron decided that, upon the whole, 
it would be better that he should have an interview 
with lawyer Fortini, before making his visit to the 
lady. 

He knew that it was too late to look for the lawyer 
at his "studio;" and therefore went directly to his resi- 
dence,^ where he found the old gentleman just con- 
cluding his solitary supper. Being the evening of Ash 
Wednesday, the meal had consisted of a couple of 
eggs, and a morsel of tunny fish preserved in oil, very 
far from a bad relish for a flask of good wine. And the 
lawyer was, when Manutoli came in, aiding his medi- 
tations by discussing the remaining half of a small 
cobwebbed bottle of the very choicest growth of the 
Piedmontese hills. 

"I owe you a thousand apologies. Signer Fortini, 
for coming to trouble you with business, and very 
disagreeable business too, here and at such an hour," 
began the Baron; "but the interest we all feel " 

"Not a word of apology is needed, Signor Barone. 
About this shocking affair in the Pineta, of course, of 
course? Pur troppo^ we are all interested, as you say. 
Will you honour my poor house, Signor Barone, by 
tasting what there is in the cellar? I ought to be 
ashamed to offer this wine, my ordinary drink at supper, 
to the Barone Manutoli" — (the old fellow knew right 
well that there was not such another glass of wine in all 
the city, and that it was rarely enough that his noble 
guest drank such) — "but it is drinkable." And so say- 
ing, he called to his old housekeeper to bring another 
bottle and a fresh glass before he would allow Manu- 
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"Ay, that is the question. For what possible 
purpose ? But the * fact is certain. Though endea- 
vouring to conceal himself by means of his cloak, he 
was perfectly well recognized by the men at the gate. 
For what possible purpose? No doubt you know, 
Signor Barone, much better than I, who am not much 
in the way of hearing of such things — unless in cases 
where I make it my business to hear of them, you 
understand, Signor Barone, — you, no doubt, know that 
the Signor Conte has been besieging, as I may say, 
this poor Lalli woman with his attentions and verses 
ever since she came here; also, that the lady would 
have nothing to say to him or to his verses — that she 
has, in short, snubbed him and mortified his vanity in 
the sight of all the town during the whole of the past 
Carnival." 

"That is true — it is all true," cried Manutoli, 
eagerly, and looking almost scared by the ideas the 
lawyer was presenting to his mind. "It is even truer 
than you, perhaps, are aware of. She said sneering 
and cutting things of him in his hearing both at the 
Marchese Lamberto's ball and at the Circolo ball; I 
happen to know it." 

"Hey — y — y — y?" said the lawyer, uttering a sound 
like a long sigh, with a question stop at the end of it; 
and then thrusting out his lips and nodding his head 
up and down slowly while he plunged his hands into 
the pockets of his trowsers. "I'll tell you what it is, 
Signor Barone," the old man added, after a pause of 
deep thought, "I was anxious to find such plausible 
grounds of suspicion against other parties, such elements 
of doubt, such possibilities as might make it difficult 
for the judges to condemn our friend. I wanted to 
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puzzle the court; but, fper Bacco! I have puzzled 
myself. This afteruoon, I confess to you, I had little 
doubt but that the Marchesino had, in a fatal moment 
of anger and desperation, committed the crime. But, 
upon my word now, I know not what to think. Here 
we have three parties, each of whom we know to have 
been acted on by one of three strong passions. We 
have jealousy, and wounded vanity. Which of the 
three has done the deed?" 

"It is an extraordinary circumstance," said the 
Baron Manutoli, "that they were jeering at the Conte 
Leandro at the Circolo just now, about the way the 
Diva had snubbed him and his verses, and accusing 
him in joke of having been her murderer. And, as 
sure as I am now speaking to you, Signor Fortini, he 
looked in a way then that I — a — a — in short that I 
thought very odd — turned all sorts of colours. But 
then, you know, he is always such an unwholesome- 
looking animal." 

"One of the vainest men I ever met with," said 
the lawyer, musing. 

"Oh — for vanity — I believe you. Leandro has not 
his equal for vanity." 

"And strong vanity, deeply wounded, by a woman 
too, will breed a hate as violent and vicious, perhaps, 
as any passion that ever prompted a crime," rejoined 
the lawyer, still meditating deeply. "Pi^r Bio Santo!'''' 
he exclaimed, after a pause of silence, striking his 
open palm strongly on the table, as he spoke, and 
spea&ing with a sort of solemn earnestness, "I am in- 
clined to think, after all, that he is the man. The 
Marchesino," he went on again, thoughtfully, "went 
out for a frolic — intelligible enough. The girl went 
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out to look after the preparations for her work — 
again quite plausible. But in the name of all the 
saints what took the Conte Leandro out of the Porta 
Nuova at that hour of the morning, after passing the 
night at a ball?" 

"I still think that the Venetian girl has done the 
deed," said Manutoli, whose opinion was no doubt in 
some degree warped by his desire that the criminal 
should turn out to be a foreign plebeian rather than a 
Ravenna noble. "After all Leandro is not the man 
to do such a deed. He is such a poor creature. Be- 
sides, it seems to me that the girl's motive for hate 
was the stronger. I don't know that wounded vanity- 
has had many such crimes to answer for, whereas 
jealousy — and such a jealousy — why, it is an old story, 
you know." 

"Well, we shall see. Any way, I am very much 
more easy as to the result. Short of such evidence as 
it seems very highly unlikely sliould be forthcoming, 
[ do not think that there can lie any conviction at all. 
It is most extraordinary that in the case of such a 
deed, done in such a place, at such a time, there 
should be so many persons so fairly liable to strong 
suspicion." 

"Of course, to produce the result we wish, a case 
must be set up against Leandro?" said the Baron. 

"Of course. Leave that to me, or rather to the 
police. No doubt their inquiries have already put 
tlicm on his track. The fact of his having gone out 
of the city by that gate, at that hour, is quite enough." 

"And now I must be off to see this Signorina Fos- 
carelli. I don't half like the job." 
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"I daresay you will find her easy enough," said 
the lawyer, not quite understanding the nature of 
Manutoli's distaste for his errand. "Good-night, Signer 
Barone." 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Post-Mortcm Examination. 

The Baron Manutoli found Paolina quite as "easy" 
as the lawyer had imagined that he would find her*, 
but his task was not altogether an easy one in the 
sense he had himself intended. She made not the 
slightest difficulty of telling him, that when she had 
seen Ludovico and Bianca drive past the church to- 
wards the forest she had felt a strong temptation to 
follow them thither; she told him all about the con- 
versation she had had with the old monk, and re- 
peated the directions she had received from him as to 
the path by which she might reach the Pineta, and 
return that way towards the city, without coming back 
into the high-road, till she got near the walls. She 
confessed that, when she had followed the path behind 
the church leading to the Pineta, for some little dis- 
tance, she had changed her mind, and had turned 
off by another path, which had brought her back into 
the high-road not far from the church; and she said 
that she had then walked on till she came near the 
walls, where she turned aside to sit down on one of 
the benches under the trees of the little promenade; 
that she had sat there for some time — she did not 
know how long; had then. gone in to the Cardinal 
Legate's chapel,- where she had conversed with the 
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Contessa Violante, wliom she knew from having often 
met her there before; and had at last returned home 
at a very much later hour than she had expected, and 
had found her friend Signora Orsola Steno uneasy at 
her prolonged absence. 

"And did you mention to the Contessa the shock- 
ing fact of the prima donna^a death?" asked ManutoU, 
suddenly, thinking that he was doing a very sharp bit 
of lawyerly business in laying this trap for Paolina. 

"How was it possible that I should do so, when 
I knew nothing about it till Ludovico told me several 
hours later?" answered the girl, with an unembarrassed 
easiness and readiness that almost changed Manutoli's 
opinion as to the probability of her guilt. 

He reminded himself, however, that the same 
woman, who could be capable of such a deed might 
also be expected to have the presence of mind and 
readiness necessary for avoiding any such trap as that 
which he had laid for her. 

He was, at the same time, strongly, but perhaps 
not altogether consistently, impressed with the fact, 
that during the whole of his interview with her, she 
did not once distinctly and directly deny that she had 
had anything to do with the crime. When warning 
her, as he had been charged by Ludovico to do, of 
the probability that she might be arrested, he had al- 
lowed her to understand that the circumstances of the 
case were such, that the question of who was the 
guilty person became nearly an alternative one be- 
tween herself and the Marchese. On which, instead 
of protesting her own innocence, she had strongly in^ 
listed on that of Ludovico, which seemed a very 
puspicious circumstance to the Baron Manutoli, 
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He had tried to lead her to express some feeling, 
or, rather, some remembrance of what had been her 
feeling when she saw Ludovico and La Bianca in the 
hagarino together; but there she became reticent, and 
would say little or nothing — another suspicious cir- 
cumstance in the eyes of the Baron, so that, when he 
quitted her, he was, upon the whole, rather con- 
firmed than otherwise in his previous opinion as to her 
guilt. 

"Well, Signorina," he had said, in rising to leave 
her, "I came here, in compliance with my friend's 
request, to re-assure you on the subject of the warrant 
which will, in all probability, be issued to-morrow 
morning for your arrest. You best know whether you 
have any reason for alarm. My own opinion is, that 
if you have nothing to reproach yourself with, you 
have nothing to fear. I trust it may be so." 

"I am grateful to you for coming, Signer," Paolina 
said. "You will see Ludovico again. Tell him that I 
am as sure of his innocence of this horrid thing as if 
he had never quitted my side." 

How Paolina passed that miserable night it is 
useless to attempt to tell. How happy all, ay, even 
all, the days of her previous life seemed to her in com- 
parison with the misery of the minutes that were then 
so slowly passing. 

Early the next morning Signer Fortini called at 
the house of his friend Dr. Buenaventura Tomosarchi, 
the great anatomist, for the purpose of accompanying 
the Professor to the room at the hospital, where the 
body of Bianca was awaiting the post-mortem examina- 
tion which had been ordered by the police. 

"I suppose," said Fortini, as they walked together, 
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"that there is no possibility, in such a case as this, 
that the death may have been a natural one?^' 

"Oh, I would not say that at alL Such things 
occur at all ages. I do not think it is likely, — 
specially in the case of such a magnificent organiza- 
tion as that of yonder poor girl; but there is no say- 
ing, and, above all, no use in attempting to guess 
when we shall so soon know all about it," said the 
Professor, a man some ten or fifteen years younger 
than the old lawyer. 

"Is it possible that death may have been caused 
by foul means, yet by such as may elude your in- 
vestigation?" asked Fortini. 

"I think not — I should say almost certainly not in 
such a case as the present. There are poisons that act 
subtly and instantaneously, but there is the odour in 
most cases, — in almost all some indication of their 
operation on the organization." 

Arrived at the hospital they found a couple of as- 
sistants, pupils of the Professor, awaiting his arrivaL 
There was also an official on the part of the police, 
and there were two or three persons waiting in the 
hope of being allowed to be present at the examina/- 
tion. The police officer, however, very summarily de- 
clared that this could not be permitted. Fortini was 
so well known, and held such a kind of half-official 
position and character in the city, that he passed on 
unquestioned on the arm of the Professor. 

The body lay exactly as it had been brought in 
by the labouring-men who had found it in the Pineta. 
The beautiful face was perfectly calm, and in the 
lineaments of it the diflference that there is between 
death and sleep was scarcely perceptible. The white 
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' dress was almost as unruffled and as spotless as when 
she had put it on. It had been fastened about mid- 
way between the neck and the waist by a diamond 
pin or brooch; but this fastening was now undone, 
and the brooch was hanging loosely on one side of 
the bosom of the dress. It was impossible to suppose 
that this jewel should have been so left by anybody 
who had had the opportunity and the desire of plunder. 
It might have been unfastened by the wearer before 
she slept for the sake of more fall enjoyment of the 
balmy breezes of the pine-forest: and the result of 
this loosening of the dress was that the light folds of 
it opened freely as far down as the waist, so that the 
slightest drawing aside of them, such as even the 
breeze might effect, was sufficient to leave bare the 
entire bosom. 

On either shoulder and on the bosom lay the large 
heavy waves of the rich auburn hair. In death, as 
she had been in life, she was still a wonder of beauty ; 
and the two men, the old lawyer and the Professor, 
little as, from years, character, and habits of mind, 
their imaginations were susceptible of being deeply 
touched by such a sight, stood for awhile by the side 
of the table on which the body had been laid, and 
gazed in sad silence on the sight before them. 

"One might think she was still sleeping, poor 
creature," said the lawyer, after a silence of a few 
minutes. 

"Ay, almost It is a wonderfully lovely face. 
Seems difficult to believe, doesn't it, that any man — 
much less such a man as the Marchese — should have 
stood over that figure, and so looking down on it, have 
decided on destroying it?" said the Professor. 

12* 
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"Perhaps no man did so," said the lawyer. 

"Case of death from natural causes, you mean? 
I am afraid not, I am afraid not. Can't say for cer- 
tain yet; but, judging from appearances, I fear there 
is no likelihood that such was the case," rejoined the 
Professor. 

"I was not thinking of that," replied Fortini. "I 
meant that what a man could hardly have had the 
heart to do might, perhaps, have been done by a 
woman. Beauty is not, I fancy, always found to pro- 
duce quite the same sort of effect on another female as 
it is wont to produce on the other sex." 

"Might have been done by a woman? That seems 
hardly likely, I think, caro mio. In the Pineta at that 
hour of the morning? Che! What woman is likely to 
have been there?" 

"Well, we happen to know that there was a woman 
very near the spot where the crime was committed at 
the time that it was committed." 

"You don't say so?" interrupted the anatomist 
"Good heavens! This is quite new to me, and, of 
course, most important. I am delighted to hear what 
seems to cast so strong a doubt on the guilt of the 
Marchesino." 

"And that is not all. We know further," con- 
tinued the lawyer, eagerly, "that the woman in qnes- 
tion had the strongest of all the possible motives that 
ever influence a female mind to hate — to desire the 
death of this poor girl that now lies here. The qnes- 
tion is, whether this death was caused by any means 
which a woman — a young girl — may be supposed to 
have used," said the lawyer. 

"Ha! a case of jealousy, I suppose? Yon don't 
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mean it. God knows, I should be more glad than I 
will say if there were any means of showing that the 
Marchese Ludovico had no hand in the matter. If it 
were brought home to him it would kill my old friend 
the Marchese Lamberto outright; I do believe it would 
kiU him." 

"I thought at first, to tell you the truth, Signer 
Professore, that it must have been the Marchesino 
who did the deed; the circumstances seemed so terribly 
strong against him. But — certain facts have come to 
my knowledge — in short, I begin to have very great 
hopes that he was in reality wholly innocent of it; 
and still greater hopes that if we cannot succeed in 
bringing the crime home to any other party, yet that 
the difficulty and doubt hanging about the case will 
be so great that all conviction will be impossible." 

"A woman, you tell me? A young woman, I 
suppose, from what you say?" said the Professor, in- 
quiringly. 

"Yes; a young woman, and, as I am told, a very 
pretty one — a certain young girl — a Venetian artist, 
of the name of Foscarelli — Paolina Foscarelli, with 
whom it seems the Marchesino was foolish enough to 
fall in love. Well, this girl sees the Marchese and 
Bianca driving out alone together at that time in the 
morning to the Pineta — that much we know — sees 
them cheek by jowl together in a little hagarino^ doing 
heaven only knows what — billing and cooing. Now 
it seems to me that she would, under these circum- 
stances, be likely to feel not altogether kindly towards 
the lady in possession, eh, Signor Professore? You 
know the nature of the creatures better than I do; 
what do ym think about it?" 
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" Similar little accidents have produced as terrible 
results before now — ay, many a time, there is no 
denying that. If we can ascertain how the deed was 
done it will be likely enough to throw some light on 
the probabilities of the case," returned the Professor, 
proceeding to scrutinize carefully the body as it lay 
before in any way disturbing the position or the gar- 
ments. 

"Ha! what have we here?" he cried, as he per- 
ceived, and, at the same time, pointed out the exist* 
ence of a very small red spot upon the white dress 
just above the waistband. In an instant, as he spoke, 
he whipped out a powerful magnifying-glass, and care* 
fully examined the tell-tale spot by its aid. 

"Yes, that is a spot of blood — blood sure enongh! 
but it is very singular that there should be such a 
minute spot, and no more; no, I can find no ftirther 
trace," he added, after a careful and minute examina- 
tion of every part of the dress. 

"Might not any trifling accident — the most in- 
significant thing in the world — ^produce such a mere 
spot as that — a scratched finger — either her own or 
another person's?" asked the lawyer. 

"Well, hardly so; a slight stain might easily be so 
caused; but hardly a round spot like that. That spot 
must have been caused by a small drop falling on 
that place — not by the muslin having been brought 
into contact with any portion of blood, however small. 
How could that one fittle round drop of blood have 
come there?" said the anatomist, thoughtfully. "It 
is singular enough." 

Then, when the dress had been removed prepara- 
tory to the examination of the body, the Professor 
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himself and his assistants minutely searched every 
part of it — in vain. There was no other, even the 
smallest, mark of blood to be found. 

"Are you sure that that spot is blood?" asked the 
lawyer. 

"Are you sure whether a deed t8 signed or is not 
signed when you see it?" retorted the anatomist. 
"Yes; that spot has been caused by a drop of blood 
falling there — a very minute drop. Of that there can 
be no doubt. And now we must proceed to examine 
the body externally. If there should be nothing to 
be learned from that, we must see what revelations the 
knife may bring to light." 

And then the Professor, aided by his pupils, pro- 
ceeded to institute a minute and careful examination 
of the body. 

At the first sight it appeared to be as unblemished 
in every part of it as Nature's choicest and most per- 
fect handiwork could be. So little did a mere cursory 
view suggest the possibility that life would have been 
destroyed by any external violence, that the Professor 
was about to take the necessary steps for ascertaining 
what light could be thrown on the manner of her 
death by the internal condition of the different por- 
tions of the organism, when the sharper eyes of one 
of the young assistants were drawn to a very slight 
indication, which he immediately pointed out to his 
superior. 

The appearance in question consisted of a very 
small round white spot, around which there was a 
slight equally circular redness. It was situated nearly 
in the middle of the body, just below the meeting of 
the ribs on the chest, about a broad hand's breadth 
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above tLe waistband — in such a position, in shorty as 
to be very nearly at the point where the neck-opening 
of the dress ceased. 

No second glance was needed, as soon as the Pro- 
fessor's attention had been called to this appearance, 
to ensure the riveting of his attention on it. Nor was 
much examination necessary to convince him that he 
had now, in truth, discovered the cause and the means 
of death. 

The slight mark in question was, in fact, the trace 
of a wound inflicted by a very fine needle, which had 
pierced the heart, and, having caused immediate death, 
had been left in the wound, ingeniously hidden by 
means which it needed a second look to discover. 

The eflFect of this discovery on the Professor was 
singular. He seemed taken aback by it, and, one 
would have said, alarmed at it, in a manner which it 
seemed difficult for Signor Fortini to account for. 

"What is it astonishes you so, Signor Professore," 
said he; "surely you were prepared to find tbat a 
murder had been done? I never had any doubt of it; 
and why not in that way as well as another? And a 
very ingenious mode of inflicting death in a quiet way 
it seems to be." 

"Yes, indeed. The fact is that I was struck 
by " 

The Professor broke off speaking suddenly with a 
start; and darted a quick alarmed glance at the &oe 
of Signor Fortini, who did not fail to remark it, and 
to be much puzzled by the Professor's manner. 

The latter, while he had been speaking, had 
stooped to examine the minute trace of the woimd 
closely, and had put his finger on the spot; and it 
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was on doing so that he had interrupted himself, and 
shown renewed symptoms of surprise and dismay. 
What this closer examination had shown him was the 
fact that an infinitesimally small portion of white wax 
had heen very neatly and carefully introduced into the 
orifice of the wound, in such a manner as to prevent 
all effusion of blood, and almost to escape the obsenrar 
tion of the naked eye. 

"Why, one would say you were a novice at this 
sort of thing, Tomosarchi, you seem so much affected 
by it," said the lawyer; "what is it that moves you 
so? Why, you are as pale, man, as if you were bring* 
ing to light a crime of your own instead of somebody 
else's." 

"Ah! not that exactly. No, but it is a very 
singular thing. One would say that this death must 
have been caused by some one who had some little 
knowledge of anatomy, or, at least, had been put up 
to the trick by some one else who possessed such 
knowledge," said the Professor, recovering himself 
with an effort. 

"And that is what our friend the Marchesino Lu- 
dovico is most assuredly innocent of. I take note of 
your remark, Signor Professore," said the lawyer. 

"But one would think, that all the other persons 
on whom it is possible that suspicion might rest, must 
be equally void of any such knowledge," returned 
Tomosarchi. 

"How do we know that? How can I tell what 
strange odds and ends of knowledge this Venetian 
artist may have picked up. Artists, — they have con- 
stantly more or less acquaintance with medical students, 
and such like. Some knowledge of anatomy is need- 
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ful to them in their business. For my part, it seems 
to me very likely that this girl might have such know- 
ledge as would teach her so easy a way of getting rid 
of her rival. Then you will observe that very little 
physical strength was needed for the infliction of such 
a wound. It might have been done perfectly easily 
by the hand of a young girl. I declare it seems to 
me that the result of your examinations tends to make 
it more probable than ever that the Venetian is the 
criminal." 

"Well, it may be so. Certain it is, that no degree 
of strength beyond what she, or any other such person 
could have exerted, was needed for giving that death 
to a sleepy person. But it is equally clear that a 
certain amount of special knowledge was required for 
the purpose," rejoined the anatomist. "And now," 
added he; "I must draw up my report A rwederciy 
Signer Fortinil A rivederci, Signori!^'' 

"One word more, Signor Professore, before I leave 
you," said the lawyer; "is the special knowledge you 
speak of, such as — any member of your profession we 
will say — would be possessed of." 

"Well, I should not say that it was likely such a 
method of concealing a crime would have suggested 
itself to such an one, more than to another. It is the 
clever invention of one who meditated murder. But, I 
may say at once to you, what I shall have to say in 
due season to the magistrates, that the trick is not a 
new one. I have heard of such a thing before now." 

"But not as a common thing," pursued the lawyer. 

"Quite the reverse — as a very strange and peculiar 
thing," replied the Professor. 

"And when did you hear of a case of murder com- 
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mitted in this strange and peculiar manner?" persisted 
the lawyer. 

The Professor shot a sharp quick glance at the 
lawyer's face; and his own flushed red as he replied, 
"Ay — if I could remember that — but it is a reported 
case; anybody may have read it. A murder was com- 
mitted by similar means in the Island of Sardinia, not 
very long ago!" 

"Not very long ago," reiterated the lawyer^ 
musingly. 

"No, not very long ago; but the case has been 
reported, I tell you. Anybody may have read it." 

"Humph," said the lawyer, as he turned to go, 
with his mind evidently busily at work both on the 
strange sort of confusion that had been visible in the 
Professor's manner, and on the circumstances he had 
elicited from him. 

"I'll tell you what," said one of the young students 
to the other, while they were engaged in preparing to 
consign the body of the murdered woman to tie police. 
"I'll tell you what: I'll be blessed if I don't think the 
governor knows, or has a shrewd guess, who it is has 
done this job. Did you mark the way he looked, 
and went as pale as death, when I showed him the 
place?" 

"Bah, nonsense! He was vexed that he had not 
seen it himself. How should he know anything about 
it?" 

"I don^t know how; but I know him, and his 
ways," said the first speaker. 

"But if he thinks he has any guess at the murderer, 
why don't he say it at once?" asked the younger lad. 

"Ah, yes, I think so; I should like to see him at 
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it. That's not bis business, tbat's tbe lawyer^s biuiness. 
You may depend on bis keeping bis own secret, if he 
bas got one. Tbe governor likes quiet sailing in Btill 
water, be does. But if be did not see sometbing more 
in tbis little bit of steel and atom of wax, that have 
stopped a life so cleverly, than tbe mere things them- 
selves and tbe effect of them, — why, then, I know 
nothing about old Buenaventura Tomosarchi, that*B 
aU." 

"How see sometbing more?" said tbe younger lad, 
open-eyed. 

"Saw who put 'em there. Ninny. It is not every- 
body who could be up to such a dodge; and I feel 
sure tbe governor could make a shrewd guess who did 
that clever trick. 

CHAPTER X. 

Public Opinion. 

The post-mortem examination bad taken place at 
an early hour, before tbe members of tbe idler portion 
of the society of the city bad come forth from their 
homes. An Italian idler — one of the class who, in 
common Italian phrase, are able to "/tfr^ vtta heatOj^* 
to lead a happy life, t. e. to do nothing whatever from 
morning till night — an Italian of that favoured class 
never passes bis hours in his own bouse, or dwelling, 
of whatever kind it may be. As soon as he is up and 
dressed be goes out into tbe city to enjoy the air and 
sunshine if it be fine weatlier, to saunter in cafes or at 
tbe Circolo, if it rain. 

Professor Tomosarchi and lawyer Fortini had boon 
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earlier , afoot, and the scene described in tlie last 
chapter had passed, and the general results of the 
examination were beginning to be known in the city, 
when the jeunme dorh of Ravenna began to assemble 
at the CSrcolo. It was known also by that time that 
the young Venetian artist, with whom Ludovico was 
well known to be on intimate terms of some kind or 
other, had been arrested at her lodging at an early 
hour that morning, on suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in the murder of La Bianca. 

Of course that terrible event continued more than 
ever to occupy the attention of all Ravenna, almost to 
the exclusion of every other topic of conversation. It 
was very easy to understand the nature of the motive, 
which might be supposed to have led Paolina to do 
the deed. And when it became known further, that 
the means by which the death of the victim had been 
brought about were such as might easily have been 
accomplished by the weakest woman^s hand; and that 
it had been discovered that Paolina had been in the 
Pineta — for such was the not quite accurate form which 
the report assumed — just about the time when the 
crime must have been committed, the general opinion 
inclined very much to the notion that she, the stranger 
from Venice, was, indeed, the assassin. 

Precedents were hunted up, and many a story told 
of women who had done equally desperate deeds under 
similar provocation. 

"I feel very little doubt of it, myself," said 
Manutoli; "there is nothing improbable in such a 
solution, while it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Ludovico should have raised his hand against a 
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sleeping woman, enticed by him in the forest for the 
purpose. Bah! It is monstrous." 

^^He would have been more to be pitied than 
blamed if he had done it," said another of the young 
men, who did not bear himself a reputation of the 
most brilliant sort; "if I had a rich uncle I swear by 
all the saints, that 1 would not let the prettiest woman, 
that ever made a fool of a man, come between me and 
my inheritance." 

"Ludovico was not the man to have done it any 
way. Besides, the mischief had not been done; it was 
only a project talked of. .There might have been a 
hundred ways of breaking off so absurd a match. It 
would have been time to have recourse to les grandB 
moyens, when the thing had been done, and all else 
had failed. To my notion jealousy has done it." 

"So say I. Two to one I bet that it turns out 
that the Venetian girl has done the trick." 

"But have you heard, all of you, that there is a 
third horse in the field?" said the Marchese Faraoni, 
whose palazzo was close to the house in which the 
Conte Leandro lived; "there is another candidate for 
the galleys. Has nobody heard that our poet was 
arrested before he was out of bed this morning?" 

"What! Leandro?" 

"The Conte Lombardoni?" 

"No!" 

"You don't mean that?" 

"What, arrested for this murder of La Bianca?" 
"Impossible!" 

"But quite tiue, nevertheless. Anybody can easily 
assure themselves of the fact by walking as far as the 
Palazzo del Governo," 
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"Leandro arrested on suspicion of murder? Well, 
I think the tragedy is passing into a farce." 

"It will be fatal to Leandro. He will die of fright, 
if no other evil happens to him." 

"Think of the cantos of verse he will make 
on it." 

"He will die singing, like a swan.'* 

"But do you know anything about it, Faraoni? 
Have you any idea how he has come to be implicated 
in the matter?" 

"I learnt at his own lodging that he did not come 
home to bed the night of the ball, but was absent 
from home at the time the murder must have been 
committed. And then I was told that the men at the 
Porta Nuova had declared that they had seen him pass 
out of the city going in the direction of the Pineta at 
a very early hour that morning." 

"Per Bacco! it is very strange. What, in the name 
of all the saints, could he be doing out there at that 
time, when all honest folks were in their beds?" 

"Remember all the snubbing he has had from the 
poor Diva all through carnival. By Jove! it looks 
very queer." 

"Do you remember how he turned all sorts of 
colours here last night, when we were talking of it?" 

"And how anxious he seemed to say everything 
that appeared to make it bear hard upon Ludovico?" 

"Yes, and contradicted himself. First, he knew 
about it, and then he knew nothing." 

''Per Bio! I don't know what to think of it" 

"So, then, there are now three persons suspected 
— Ludovico, and the Venetian girl, and the Conte 
Leandro?" 
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"And all three were not far from the spot where 
the deed was done, and all three had motives, more or 
less credible, for doing it" 

"Ludovico, because his uncle was going to marry 
the woman, which would have cut him out of his 
inheritance; the Venetian girl, because she loved 
Ludovico, and saw him making love to the poor Diva; 
and Leandro, because she snubbed him, and laughed 
at him, and would have nothing to say to either him 
or his verses." 

"And the one certain thing is, that the unlucky 
Diva lies dead, and was murdered by somebody. Upon 
my life, it is the queerest thing I ever heard of." 

"What do you think of it, Manutoli?" said one of 
the speakers in the foregoing dialogue to the Baron, 
who was an older man than most of the others there. 

"My notion is that the girl is the guilty party," 
said Manutoli. "As for Leandro, it seems too absurd. 
I don't think he has courage enough to kill a cat. 
Besides, I daresay he hated La Bianca quite enough 
to slander her, and backbite, and that sort of thing; 
but murder- " 

"She made fun of him. Leandro don't like to be 
laughed at, — specially by the women, and, more 
specially still, when other fellows are by to hear it; 
and then those poets are always such desperate fellows. 

I should not wonder " said one of the younger 

men. 

In the meantime, while talk of this sort was going 
on at the Circolo, Signor Fortini was on his way out 
to St ApoUinare in Classe, according to the intention 
he had expressed on the preceding evening; but he 
was not making the expedition alone. Signor Pietro 
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Logarini, the Papal Commissioner of Police, was bound 
on the same errand. The old lawyer, as he passed 
under the gateway of the Porta Nuova in his com- 
fortable caliche, overtook Signor Logarini, who was 
about to proceed to St. Apollinare on foot, and who 
had paused at the gate for the purpose of making some 
inquiries of the officials there. 

"Good morning, Signor Pietro. I suppose we are 
bound for the same place; will you permit me to offer 
you a seat in my carriage?" said the lawyer. 

"Thanks, Signor Giovacchino, I shaU be glad of 
the lift. Yes, I suppose we are about the same busi- 
ness, and a bad one it is. I was making a few in- 
quiries at the gate*, but I don^t see that there is much 
to be gleaned there," said the Commissary, as he got 
into the lawyer's carriage. 

"Well, it seems to me that we have reaped a pretty 
good harvest there already," returned the lawyer. 

"Enough to make tiie matter one of the most 
puzzling I ever had to do with," returned the Com- 
missary. "You have heard, I suppose, that we have 
arrested the girl Paolina Foscarelli, and the Conte 
Leandro Lombardoni?" 

"No; but it was a matter of course that you would 
do so — specially the girl," said the lawyer. 

"We could not avoid arresting the Conte also; it is 
so unaccountable that he should have been going out 
of the city, and so near the place of the crime." 

"What account does he give of the matter him- 
self?" asked the lawyer. 

"No very clear one; and he seems to be firightened 
out of his senses; but that proves nothing. One man 
takes a thing coolly, another is so flushed that you 
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would think he was guilty only to look at him; but 
there is little to be judged from such appearances. I 
don't much think the Conte had anything to do with 
it, for my part" 

"What were you asking about at the gate?" 

"Well, I thought I would just ascertain if any 
other parties had passed the gate that same monung," 
said the Commissary. 

"Others! Have we not enough to make a sufficient 
puzzle already?" said Fortini. 

"Yes, indeed; but information is always useful. 
The men say that they are quite sure that no other 
person of any kind whatever passed the gate either 
outwards or inwards, during the night till the Conte 
Leandro passed in the morning; and then the girl not 
long afterwards; and then the Marchesino with the 
prima donna^ 

The lawyer remained plunged in thought for some 
minutes, as the carriage rolled over the flat dismal- 
looking road towards the old church; and then he said, 
shaking his head, and pouting out his lips, — 

"I think we shall find, Signor Pietro, that that girl 
has done it. There's nothing a jealous woman will 
not do. We shall find, I think, that to have been the 
case; that is, if we succeed in finding out anything at 
all. Perhaps the most likely thing is that we may 
never know what hand did the deed." 

"Oh, come, I hope better things than that That 
would not suit our book at alL We must find it out, 
if wo can; and it is early days yet to talk of bdng 
beat. We are not half at the end of our means of 
investigation yet, Signor Giovacchino," said the Com- 
missary. 
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"It may be that something may be to be picked up 
at the church here." 

"And then I must go on to the farm-house, where 
the Marchesino and the prima donna left their car- 
riage." 

"We'll have a talk with the friars first." 

As Fortini spoke the carriage drew up at the west 
front of the desolate old basilica. It was a fine spring 
morning, and by the time the lawyer and the Com- 
missary reached the church, the sun had dissipated the 
mist, and it was warm and pleasant. 

The great doors of the church stood yawningly 
open as usual, and the gate of iron rail was ajac And 
at the south-western corner of the building, just where 
the sun-ray from the south-west made a sharp line 
against the black shadow cast by Hie western front of 
the building, an old Franciscan was sitting; not Father 
Fabiano, but his sole companion, Friar Simone, the lay- 
brother. 

Neither Signer Fortini nor the police Commissary 
had ever seen the eld guardian of the Basilica; but 
they were sufficiently instructed in the details of Fran- 
ciscan costume to perceive at once that the figure be- 
fore them was not a priest, but only a lay-brother. 

"Is there any place, frate^ where I can put my 
horse and carriage under shelter for half an hour or 
so?" said the lawyer, as the old friar, having risen 
from his seat in the sunshine, came forward towards 
the carriage. 

"There is place enough and to spare, Signori," 
said the old man, pointing with a languid and weary- 
like gesture to the huge pile of half-dilapidated con- 
ventual buildings on the jsouthem side of the church; 
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"you can put horse and carriage as they stand into 
the old bam there, without undoing a buckle. I will 
open the door for your lordships, if it will hang to- 
gether so that it can be opened." 

The lawyer and the Commissary dismounted firom 
the carriage, and the former proceeded to lead his 
horse into the huge bam of the convent; while the 
latter employed himself in observing every detail of 
the surrounding localities with those rapid all-seeing 
and all-remembering glances that the habits and educa- 
tion of his profession had rendered a part of his nature, 
preparatory to the investigations they had both come 
to make. 



CHAPTER XL 

In Father Fabiano's Cell. 

"You can enter the Basilica at your pleasure, 
Signori; the gate is unlocked," said the lay-brother, 
indicating the entrance to the church with a half-formed 
gesture of his hand, which fell to his side again when 
he had half raised it, as if the effort of extending his 
arm horizontally had been too much for him. It was 
a matter of course to him that any human beings who 
came to St. Apollinare could have no business there 
but to see the old walls, which he, the friar, would 
have given so much never to see again. 

"We will do so presently," said Signer Logarini, 
in reply; "but, in the first place, we wish to speak with 
Father Fabiano — he is the cmtode of the church, is he 
not?" 

"Father Fabiano is ill a-bed, Signer; I am only 
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out of my bed since yesterday, and it is as much as 1 
can do to crawl. There's not many days in the year, 
I think, that we are both well; and if we should be 
both down together, God help us. It is not just the 
healthiest place in the world, this." 

"What is the matter with the padre? Has he been 
ill long?" asked the lawyer, with a glance at the Com- 
missary. 

"Since yesterday afternoon. Why, I tell you I 
was in bed yesterday; he down, I must turn out. 
Ah — h — h! it '11 all be over one of these days." 

"But what ails the cmtode?^^ asked Signer Logarini 
again. 

"Fever and ague, I suppose; that is what is always 
killing both of us more or less. Pity it is so slow 
about it!" muttered the lay-brother, returning to his 
seat in the sunshine. 

"But I suppose that Father Fabiano is not so ill 
but that we can speak with him? It is important that 
we should do so," said the Commissary, eyeing the 
friar with a suspicious glance. 

"There is nothing to prevent you or anybody else 
going to him that choose to do so — nothing to prevent 
any one of those cattle doing so, for that matter. There 
is neither bolt nor latch; you can go into his chamber, 
if you are so minded," returned the lay-brother, rather 
surlily. 

"Will you go and tell him that — Signor Fortini 
from Eavenna wishes to speak with him, and would 
be obliged by his permission to come into his room for 
a few minutes. We don't wish to disturb him more 
than is necessary." 

"I'll tell him — though you might as well go to 
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cell opposite to the doorway, on whicli some garments 
were hanging; and on the wall facing the bed there 
was a large, rudely carved, and yet more rudely 
painted crucifix. By the side of the bed nearest the 
door there hung, on a nail driven into the wall, a 
copper receptacle for holy water, the upper part of 
which was ornamented with a figure of St. Francis in 
the act of receiving the "Stigmata," in repotMs^ work, 
by no means badly executed. And pasted on the bare 
wall, immediately above the pillow of the little bed, 
was a coloured print of the cheapest and vilest descrip- 
tion, representing the Madonna with the seven legendary 
poignards sticking in her bosom, and St. Francis, sup- 
ported on either side by a friar of his order, kneelii^ 
at her feet. 

These objects formed absolutely the entire fomitnre 
of the cell. There was nothing else whatsoever in the 
room; neither the smallest fragment of a looking- 
glass, nor any means or preparation for ablution what- 
soever. 

The old monk lay on his back in the bed, with 
his head propped rather highly on a hard straw 
bolster; and the extreme attenuation of his body was 
indicated by the very slight degree in which the 
clothes that covered him were raised above the level 
of the bedstead. On the coverlet upon his chest, there 
was a rosary of large beads turned out of box-wood. 
The parts of each bead nearest to the string and in 
contact with each other were black with the un- 
disturbed dirt and dust of many years. But the pro- 
tuberant circumference of each wooden ball was polished 
to a rich shining orange-colour by the constant handling 
of the fingers. 
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It seemed both to Signor Fortini and to the Com- 
missary, that there could be no doubt about it, that 
the old man was really ilL He was lying in his frock 
of thick brown woollen, and the cowl of it was drawn 
over his head. He seemed to be suffering from cold, 
and his teeth were audibly chattering in his head; 
and his thin, thin claw-like hands shook as they 
clutched his crucifix. His face was lividly pale, and 
his eyes gleamed out from under the cowl with a rest- 
less feverish brightness. 

That he was ill could hardly be doubted. And it 
seemed to the lawyer and the Commissary! as well as 
to the old lay-brother, natural enough to suppose that 
a man who fell ill at St. Apollinare was ill with fever 
and ague. But whether that were really the nature 
of his malady, his visitors had not sufficient medical 
knowledge to judge; but it was probable enough that 
the aged monk had had quite sufficient experience of 
fever and ague, to know pretty well himself, whether 
he were suffering from that cause or not. 

"We are sorry to find you ill, father," said For- 
tini; "and though we have come from Ravenna on 
purpose to speak with you, we would not have dis- 
turbed you if our business had not been important. 
Are you suffering much now?" 

"Not much more than usual," said the sick man, 
shutting his eyes, while his pallid lips continued to 
move, as he muttered to himself an "Ave Maria." 

"And can you give us your attention for a few 
minutes?" rejoined the lawyer. 

"I will answer to your asking as far as I can; but 
— my head is confused, and I don't remember much 
clearly about anything. It seems to me as if I had 
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been lying on this bed for months and months,'* re- 
plied the old friar. 

"And yet, you know, you were up and well yester- 
day morning, when you were with the young girl who 
came to copy the mosaics, you know, on the scaffolding 
in the church?" said the lawyer. 

"Yes; I was with the girl — ^Paolina Foscarelli, a 
Venetian — on the scaffolding. Was it yesterday?" 

"Yesterday it was that she was here. Yesterday 
morning. And it is hardly necessary to ask you if 
you know what happened here in the Pineta much 
about that time, or shortly afterwards. You have heard 
of the murder, of course?" 

So violent a trembling seized on the aged man as 
the lawyer spoke thus, that he was unable to answer 
a word. His old hands shook so that he could hardly 
hold the beads in his fingers, while his chattering teeth 
and trembling lips tried to formulate the words of a 
prayer. 

"Did you, or did you not hear that a dreadful 
murder was committed yesterday morning in the Pineta 
not far from this place?" said the Commissary, speak- 
ing for the first time, and in a less kindly manner 
than the old lawyer had used. 

A redoubled access of teeth-chattering and shiver- 
ing was for some time the only result elicited by this 
question. The old friar shook in every limb; and the 
beads of the rosary rattled in his trembling fingers, as 
he attempted to pass them on their string in mechanically 
habitual accompaniment to the invocations his lips 
essayed to mutter. 

"It is a terrible thing to speak of truly, father; 
and wo are sorry to be obliged to distress you by 
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forcing such a subject on your thoughts; but it is our 
duty to make these inquiries; and you can tell us 
the few facts — they cannot be many or of much im- 
portance — which have come to your knowledge on the 
subject," said the lawyer, speaking in more gentle 
accents. 

"I heard nothing; but I saw," said the aged man, 
closing his eyes, as if to shut out the vision which was 
forced back upon his imagination; and fumbling 
nervously with his beads, while his pale blue lips 
trembled with mutterings of mechanically repeated 
ejaculations. 

^'Take your time, padre mio^'' said the lawyer 
gently, making a gesture with his raised hand, at the 
same time, to repress the less patient eagerness of the 
Commissary of Police; "we do not want to hurry you. 
Tell us what it was that you saw." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Case against Paolina. 

The old friar opened his haggard eyes, which 
gleamed out with a feverish light from the bottom of 
their sockets, and from under the shadow of his cowl, 
and looked piteously up into the lawyer's face. "A 
little time — a moment to collect my thoughts," he said, 
passing his parched tongue over the still dryer parch- 
ment-like skin of his drawn lips, and painfully swaying 
his cowled head from one side of the hard pillow to 
the other, while large drops of perspiration gathered 
on his brow. 
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The Commissary shot a meaniDg glance across the 
pallet on which the old man lay, to the lawyer, in 
evident anticipation of the importance of the revela- 
tion, heralded by so much of painful emotion. 

"By all means, 'pad/re mio; collect your thoughts. 
We are sorry for the necessity which obliges us to 
force your mind back on such painful ones," said the 
lawyer, laying his hand on that of the friar, which was 
still fumbling with the shining box-wood beads, scarcely 
more' yellow than the claw-like fingers which held them. 
"You saw ?" 

Still no reply came from the old friar's lips. He 
writhed his body in the bed, and the manifestation of 
his agony became more and more intense. The eager 
impatient air of the Commissary changed itself into 
one of persistent dogged determination; and he quietly 
drew from his pocket a note-book and the means of 
writing in it. 

"Now, father, you will be able to tell us what you 
saw?" said the lawyer in a soothing coaxing voice. 

"I saw," said the old friar at length, speaking with 
his eyes again closed — "I saw the dead body of the 
woman who had passed the church towards the Pineta 
in the morning, brought back by six men from the 
forest. They passed by the western front of the church, 
and I saw that the body was the body of the woman 
I speak of." 

The Commissary shut up his note-book with a 
gesture of provoked disappointment, and shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. 

"If that is all you have to tell us, frate^ you need 
not have made so much difficulty about it," he said; 
"we knew all that before, and need not have come 
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here to be told it. Plenty of people saw the bringing 
in from the forest of the body (ff the murdered woman, 
and would give evidence to the fact without making 
so much ado about it. Is that all you saw?" 

"Did you not see," said the lawyer, again motion- 
ing his companion to be patient; "did you not see 
another young woman in the forest yesterday mom- 
ing?" 

"Not in the forest," replied the friar without any 
difficulty. "Not* in the forest-, I saw another young 
woman here yesterday, but it was in the church. She 
came here to make copies of some of the mosaics. I 
had been previously told to expect such an one." 

"Did she come to the church before the time when 
you saw the other lady pass towards the forest?" asked 
the lawyer. 

"Yes; about half an hour or more before," answered 
the friar. 

"And where was she when the second lady passed, 
going towards the Pineta?" asked the lawyer again. 

"She was on the scaffolding in the church, which 
had been prepared for her to make her copies of the 
mosaics." 

"Do you know whether she saw, or was aware that 
the second lady had passed the church to go towards 
the Pineta?" 

"I know that she was aware of it; I was with her 
on the scaffolding. We both together saw the woman 
who was afterwards brought back dead pass in a 
hagarino with the Marchese Ludovico di Castelmare, 
towards the Pineta." 

The lawyer looked hard at the Commissary; and 
the latter in obedience, as it seemed, to the look, took 
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out his note-book again, and made a note of the &iar*s 
declaration. 

"And what did the young lady who came to copy 
the mosaics do afterwards? Where did you part with 
her?" resumed the lawyer. 

"She left the church, and walked in the direction 
of the forest. I parted from her at the door of the 
church." 

"And did you see her any more in the course of 
that morning?" asked the lawyer again. 

"I did not: I saw her no more from that time to 
this," replied the friar. During the whole of this in- 
terrogation, he bad appeared far less distressed and 
disturbed than he had been before speaking of his 
having seen the body of La Bianca carried post the 
church towards the city. He had answered all the 
questions concerning Paolina readily and withont 
hesitation. 

"I don't ihink we need trouble you any farther, 
frate^'* said the Commissary. "I hope that you will 
soon get over your touch of fever; and then, if we 
need you, there will be no difficulty in your attending, 
when wanted, in the city. I don't see, that there is 
anything more to be got at present," he added, ad- 
dressing the lawyer. 

So the two visitors bade the friar adieu, and went 
down the stairs on to the open piazza in front of the 
church. 

"Does that fellow know anything more than he 
tells us?" said the Commissary, as they stepped out of 
the narrow entry on to the green sward of flie piazsa. 

"I fancy not; I don't see much what he is at all 
likely to know," replied the lawyer. 
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"Nor I; but his manner was so remarkable. One 
would have said that he was conscious of having com- 
mitted the murder himself. In all my experience I 
never saw a man so hard put to it to tell a plain and 
simple fact." 

"Well, the poor old fellow is ill, you see. And 
then, no doubt, the sight of the body brought back out 
of the forest made a terrible impression on him. The 
extreme seclusion, tranquillity, and monotony of his 
life here, the absence from year's end to year's end of 
any sort of emotion of any kind, would naturally have 
the result of increasing the painful effect which such an 
event and such a sight would have upon him. My 
own notion is that there is nothing further to be got 
out of him." 

"There is our friend the lay-brother sitting in the 
sunshine just where we left him. We might as well 
just see what he can tell us before going back to the 
city." 

"He seems very ill, the padre pursued the Com- 
missary, addressing himself to brother Simone, as he 
and the lawyer lounged up to the spot where he was 
sitting; "the fever must have laid hold of him very 
suddenly; for it seems he was well enough yesterday 
morning." 

"That is the way with the maledetto morho^^^ re- 
turned the lay-brother; "one hour you are well — as 
well, that is to say, as one can ever be in such a 
place as this — and the next you are down on your 
back shivering and burning like — like the poor souls 
in purgatory. Doubtless the more of it one has had, 
the less there is to come. That's the only comfort" 

"The pad/re^8 mind seems to have been very pain- 
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fully affected by the sight of the body of the woman, 
who was murdered in the forest, as it was being carried 
back to the city. Did you see it too?" asked the 
lawyer, observing the friar narrowly, as he spoke. 

"SI, Signer, I saw it too, and a piteous sight it 
was. Father Fabiano and I were both out here on 
the piazza when the body was- carried past. For I was 
just coming from the belfry yonder, where I had been 
to ring Compline; and the padre was at the same time 
coming out of the church, where he had been as usual 
with him at that hour, at his devotions before the altar 
of the Saint." 

"Then at the hour of Compline the father had not 
yet been taken ill?" observed the Commissary. 

^^Sctm, Signor; I think he had been struck by the 
fever at that time. He fell a-shivering and a-shaking 
so that he could hardly stand, when the body was 
carried past. But that is the way the mischief always 
begins. Ah, there's never a doctor knows it better 
than I do, and no wonder." 

"You don't think then," said the lawyer, "that it 
was the sight of the dead body that moved him so?" 

"Why should it?" said the lay-brother, in the true 
spirit of monastic philosophy, "why should it? all flesh 
is grass; there is nothing so strange in deatL He 
sighed and groaned a deal, but that is often Father 
Fabiano's way when he comes out from his exercises 
in the church. He seemed as if he could hardly stand 
on his legs: but, bless you, that was the fever. He 
took to his bed as soon as ever the men carrying the 
body were out of sight. He's an old man is Father 
Fabiano." 

"Where had he been all the time between the time 
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when the painter lady left the church, and the hour of 
Compline?" asked the Commissary, who had been 
busily thinking during the lay-brother's moralizings. 

"Ever since a little after the Angelus he had been 
on his knees at the altar of St. Apollinare, according 
to his custom. He told me so, when he came to give 
me my potion; for I was down with the fever yester- 
day morning." 

"Do you know where he was before the Angelus?" 
returned the Commissary. 

"He had to ring the Angelus himself, seeing that 
I was down with the fever. And he came back to the 
convent in a hurry, fearing that he was too late. 
There's very little doubt that it was heating himself 
that way that made the fever take hold of him." 

"Where was he hurrying back from, then? Where 
had he been?" asked the Commissary, endeavouring 
to hide his eagerness for the reply to this question 
under a semblance of carelessness. 

"He told me, when he came to my cell, that he 
had been into the forest; and it was plain to see that 
the walk had been too much for him; he's too old for 
moving much now, is Father Fabiano." 

"He had been into the forest; and when he came 
back at the hour of the Angelus, he seemed quite over- 
come by his walk?" said the Commissary, recapitulat- 
ing, and taking out his note-book as he spoke. 

"Yes, he did; so much so, that as I lay on my 
bed and listened to the Angelus bell a-going, I thought 
to myself that the old man had hardly the strength to 
pull the rope," said the lay-brother. 

"Hardly strength to pull the rope," repeated the 
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Commissary, as he completed the note he was scrib- 
bling in his note-book. "Well, I hope he will soon 
get over his attack of fever. I think we need not 
trouble you any further at present, frate — what is your 
name, my friend?" 

"Simone, by the mercy of God, lay-brother of the 
ter^ ordine " 

"That will do, frate Simone," interrupted the Com- 
missary, adding a word to the entry in his note-book. 
"Now, Signer Giovacchino , if you are ready, I think 
we may get your carriage out of the bam and go back 
to Ravenna." 

" We have not got much for our pains, I am afraid," 
said the lawyer to the Commissary of police as they 
began to leave the Basilica behind them on their way 
back to the city. 

"Humph!" said the Commissary, who was ap- 
parently too much absorbed in his own meditations to 
be in a mood for conversation. 

"Signer Giovacchino," he said, suddenly, after they 
had traversed nearly half their short journey in silence, 
"my belief is that your young friend theMarchese had 
no hand in this matter." 

"I am convinced he had not," said the lawyer, who 
was, however, very far from having reached any con- 
viction of the kind; "but what we want is some sneh 
probable theory on the subject as shall compete suc- 
cessfully with the theory of his guilt in the matter." 

"That theory — shall I give it you? It is not only 
a theory; it is my firm belief as to the facts of the 
case." 

"You suspect " 

"I more than suspect — I am very strongly per- 
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suaded that this murder has been committed by the 
girl Paolina Foscarelli." 
"My own notion " 

"Look here, this is how it has been. The Mar- 
chese Ludovico has made love to this girl — has made 
her in love with him — taking the matter au grand 
serieux^ in the way girls will — specially, I am told, 
it is the way with those Venetian women. Well, by 
ill chance, as the devil would have it, she sees her 
lover starting on a Ute-drtete expedition into thePineta 
with this other girl — just the woman of all others in 
the world, as I am given to understand, to be a 
dangerous rival, and to excite a deadly jealousy. This 
much we have in evidence. Further, we know that the 
girl Paolina was expected to return from her expedition 
to St. Apollinare early in the morning — say at nine 
o'clock, or thereabouts — whereas she did not return 
till several hours afterwards. In addition to all this, 
we have now ascertained that when she left the church 
she did not set out on her return towards the city, as 
she might naturally be expected to have done-, but, on 
the contrary, went in the direction of the Pineta. Then, 
assuming the story told by the Marchese to be true, we 
know that, about the. very time that this Paolina was 
entering the forest, her rival was lying asleep and 
alone there in the immediate neighbourhood. We know 
that the means adopted for the perpetration of the crime 
were such as to be quite within a woman's physical 
power, and that the weapon used for the purpose such 
as a woman may much more readily be supposed to 
have about her than a man; what do you say to that 
as a theory of the facts? Is not the evidence over- 
poweringly strong against this Venetian?" 

14* 
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"Of course my own attention had been called to 
the case of suspicion against her. But I confess I had 
not been struck by the last circumstance you mention; 
and it seems to me a very strong one. How can it be 
supposed that a man — a man like the Marchese Ludo- 
vico — should chance to have a needle about him? The 
case of suspicion against him, mark, altogether ex- 
cludes the notion that he went out prepared to take the 
life of this unfortunate woman. It is suggested that he 
put her to death in order to escape from the ruin that 
would have ensued from his uncle's marriage with her. 
No other possible motive for such a deed can be con- 
ceived. But he knew nothing of any such purpose on 
the part of the Marchese till the girl herself told him 
of it as they were driving together to the forest There- 
fore, he had not come out prepared with a needle for 
the purpose of committing murder. Neither, it is 
true, does the theory we are considering suppose that 
Paolina came out prepared to do such a deed. But 
the weapon used is a needle. Is it more likely that a 
man or that a woman should have by chance such an 
article about them? I confess it seems to me that this 
circumstance alone is sufficient to turn the scale of the 
probabilities unmistakably." 

"But that is not all," said the Commissary, laying 
his finger impressively on the lawyer's sleeve; "my 
belief is that that old friar, padre Fabiano, is aware of 
the fact that the murder was committed by Paolina 
Foscarelli. I am not disposed to think that he had 
any hand in the doing of the deed; but I think that 
he has a knowledge of her guilt. He is ill now, doubt- 
less; but I do not believe that he is suffering from 
fever and ague. He is suffering from the emotions of 
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horror and terror. We know that he was in the Pineta 
much about the time at which the murder must have 
been committed, and very near the spot where it must 
have been committed. And he comes back in a state 
of terrible emotion and consternation. His manner 
in speaking to us to-day you must have observed. I 
have no belief in an old friar being so terribly im- 
pressed by the mere sight of a dead body." 

"That is all true," said the lawyer, nodding his 
head up and down several times; "and the circum- 
stances do seem to point to the probability of your 
conclusion; but—: — " 

"But why, you will say, should the old man, if he 
has a merely innocent knowledge of that which I sus- 
pect him to know, refuse to tell the whole truth simply 
as he knows it? I will tell you why not. In the first 
place, if you had had as much experience of monks, 
and friars, and nuns, as I have, you would know that 
it is next to impossible to induce them ever to give in- 
formation to justice of any facts which it is possible 
for them to conceal. It seems to them, I fancy, like 
recognizing a lay authority in a manner they don't 
like. They will communicate nothing to you if they 
can help it." 

"Yes, that's true. I know that is the nature of 
them," assented the lawyer. 

"Then, observe, this Father Fabiano is a Venetian, 
a fellow-citizen of the girl. You know how the Vene- 
tians hold together. You may feel quite sure that if 
he did know her to be guilty of a crime, he would 
screen her to the utmost of his power. Of course I 
have not done with him yet. Tutf altro. We must 
have an account of that morning stroll in the Pineta 
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from the old gentleman's own lips. Meantime, I do 
not think that we need consider our trip to-day to 
have heen altogether thrown away." 

"Very far from it. Very far from it, indeed. 
Honestly, I think that yon have hit the nail on the 
head, Signor Pietro. There is nothing like the prac- 
tical experience of yon gentlemen of the police, who 
pass your lives in playing at who-is-the-sharpest with 
the most astute of human beings." 

"And beating them at their own game," said the 
Commissary, self-complacently. "If that murder was 
not committed by Paolina Foscarelli, I will give you 
or anybody else leave to call me a blockhead." 

And therewith Signor Fortini and his companion 
drove under the old archway of the Porta Nuova and 
entered the city. 
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BOOK VI. 

POSNA PEDE CLAUD O. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Signor Fortini receives the Signora Steno in his Studio. 

It was the end of the first week in Lent; and all 
Eavenna was still busily engaged in talking, thinking, 
and speculating on the mysterious crime that had been 
committed on Ash Wednesday morning in the Pineta. 

The excitement on the subject, indeed, was greater 
now than it had been immediately after the event. 
For, by this time, everybody in Ravenna knew all that 
anybody knew on the subject; the manner, time, and 
place of the murder, and the different competing theories 
which had been started to account for it, and with the 
conflicting probabilities of which the judicial authorities 
were known to be occupying themselves. 

These, as the reader knows, were three; based, in 
each case, on the fact that the suspected person was 
known, or was supposed to be known, to have been at, 
or near, to the spot where the crime was committed at 
the time when it had been committed. 

The Marchese Ludovico was indisputably known, 
on his own confession, to have been in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the spot at the time when 
the murder must have been done. 
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Paolina Foscarelli was equally indubitably, and by 
her own confession, not far off from the neighbourhood 
of the spot at the same time. 

Of the Conte Leandro Lombardoni it was known 
only that he had passed out of the city gate leading 
in the same direction, at a time which might have 
enabled him to be present where the deed was done, 
at the hour when it must have been done. The 
evidence as to propinquity to the place was less strong 
in his case than in that of either of the others; but it 
was supplemented by the unaccountable strangeness of 
his passing out of the Porta Nuova towards the Pineta 
at such an hour, and on that particular morning. 

The Marchese Ludovico stated that he went thither 
for the purpose of showing the Pineta to the prima 
donna^ who had never seen it. And there was nothing 
incredible or greatly improbable in the statement 

Paolina declared that she had gone to St. Apolli- 
nare in pursuit of her professional business. And the 
declaration was not only very probable in itself, but 
could be shown by evidence to be true. Only, while 
it accounted for her presence in the church of St. Apol- 
linare, it left her departure from the church with her 
face turned, not towards the city, but towards the 
Pineta, unaccounted for. 

In the case of the Conte Leandro, it was difficult 
to imagine the motive that could have induced him to 
leave the city at that hour, in the manner in which he 
was proved , by the testimony of the men at the gate, 
to have done. And lie gave no assistance himself 
towards arriving at any satisfactory explanation of so 
strange a circumstance. He was unable, or unwilling 
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to account in any way for his conduct on that Ash 
Wednesday morning. 

"He had thought it pleasanter to take a walk that 
fine morning, than to go to hed after the ball." 

Nothing could be more unlike the usual known 
habits and tastes of the Conte Leandro, than such a 
freak. But supposing such a whim to have occurred 
to him, would he have set out on his walk evidently 
intending to be disguised — with a cloak wrapped round 
the fantastic costume in which he had been at the 
ball? Was such a supposition in any wise credible, 
or admissible? 

In each of th^ three cases there seemed also to be 
a motive for the deed that might be deemed sufficient 
to have led to it; and from which neither of the parties 
suspected could show tliat they were free. 

In the case of the Marchese Ludovico, it was the 
terrible temptation of delivering his family name from 
ridicule and disgrace, and himself from the prospect of 
absolute beggary. 

In the case of Paolina, it was the madness of 
woman's jealousy, wrought to a pitch of desperation 
by circumstances similar to such as had ere now pro- 
duced many a similar tragedy. • 

In the case of the Conte Leandro, it was the cruel 
mortification of a man whose monstrous vanity was 
notorious to the whole city. 

These were the three hypotheses between which 
the possibilities of the case seemed to lie to those 
whose position or means of information gave them any 
real knowledge of the facts. But there was a section 
of the outside public which had set up for itself and 
preferred yet a fourth theory — namely, that the 'prima 
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donna had committed suicide. The holders of thia 
opinion were mainly women; and at the head of them 
was the Signora Orsola Steno. In an agony of grief, 
indignation, and despair at the accusation brought 
against her adopted child, and the arrest by which it 
had been followed up, she loudly maintained her own 
conviction that the evil and wicked woman had brought 
her career to a fitting close by putting herself to death. 

"Likely enough she may have endeavoured to 
entrap the Marchese Lamberto; but not very likely," 
old Orsola thought, "that that exemplary nobleman 
should have been caught by her wiles. Likely enough 
she may have plotted to play her last card, by giving 
the Marchese Ludovico to understand, that the only 
way to avoid the ruin which would fall upon him by 
her becoming his uncle's wife, was to take her himself. 
How any such overtures would be received by the 
noble Marchese Ludovico, all Ravenna ought to know; 
and at all events she, Orsola Steno, knew surely enough. 
And upon that rebuff, and utter failure of her last hope, 
despair had come upon the wretched creature, as well 
it might, and she had put an end to herself." 

To her, Orsola Steno, the case was clear: and she 
only wondered that anybody could be so blind as not 
to see it. 

But what if such a supposition were simply incon- 
sistent with the known facts? What if it were simply 
impossible that any person should inflict on themselves 
such an injury as that which it was evident the mur- 
dered woman had sustained; and more impossible still, 
that they should have been able to adopt the means 
for concealing the wound which the assassin had 
adopted? What if such was the perfectly unhesitating 
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judgment and declaration of the medical authorities? 

Such people as Orsola Steno, and those who shared 
her opinion, are ordinarily impervious to any such 
reasoning. It is remarkable that, in any case of doubt 
or circumstances of suspicion, the popular mind — or, 
at all events, the Italian popular mind — is specially 
disposed to mistrust the medical profession. They 
suspect error exactly where scientific certainty is the 
most perfect, and deception precisely in those who 
have the least possible imaginable motive for deceiving. 
Probably it may be because the grounds and means 
of the knowledge they mistrust are more wholly, than 
in any other case, beyond the sphere of their own con- 
ceptions. 

Wlien old Orsola Steno was told that the doctors 
declared that it was not within the bounds of possi- 
bility that La Bianca should have put herself to death 
in the manner in which she had been put to death, 
nothing could exceed the profundity of the contempt 
with which she sneered in reply: 

"Ah! they'll say anything to make out that they 
know more than other folks, and, maybe, they often 
know a deal less. Don't tell me. How should thet/ 
know what a woman will do when she is driven? I 
know what women are, and I know what them doctors 
are; and you may believe that an old woman, who has 
been a young one, knows more what such an one as 
that Bianca can do, when she has no hope before her, 
than all the doctors." 

"But it is impossible — physically impossible that 
she could have done it." 

"Ta, ta, ta, ta! Physic, indeed; what's physic got 
to do with it? I should like to physic them that try 
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to throw suspicion on a poor innocent girl all to make 
out their own cleverness." 

So Signora Orsola victoriously, and to the great 
increase of her confidence in her own powers of in- 
sight, continued to hold her own opinion, and it was 
shared hy many other similarly-constituted minds. 

The old Venetian woman had lived a very quiet 
life in the strange city to which fate had brought her, 
making but few acquaintances, and holding but little 
intercourse with those few; but now, under the terrible 
misfortune which had happened, she was stirred up to 
activity in every way in which activity was possible 
to her. She went to the Palazzo Castelmare and 
endeavoured to see the Marchese Lamberto in vain. 
She was told that the Marchese was ill, and could not 
see any one. 

She went to the Contessa Violante, of whose ac- 
quaintanceship with Paolina she was aware, though she 
had never before seen her, and, oddly enough, the 
Contessa Violante was disposed to share, or to become 
a convert to, her own opinion respecting the mode of 
Bianca's death. The young Contessa was, doubdess, 
as ignorant of all such matters 'as old Orsola could be. 
Her education had been entirely conventual, and those 
who dwell in tlie inner sanctums and fortresses of the 
Church have a curiously instinctive aversion to the 
certainties and investigations of medical — especially of 
surgical — science; and the Contessa Violante was, per- 
haps, hence prepared to vilipend and set at naught the 
dicta of the scientific authorities. 

It was likely that her mind was also warped by her 
conceptions of what were probable, likely to be pro- 
vidential, and even suitable, in the case of such a per- 
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son as the deceased singer. Of course, the whole life 
of such an one was, to the Contessa Violante, a thing 
abominable and accursed in the eyes of Heaven. It 
was more strange that all others, who led similar lives, 
and were engaged in such a profession, should not 
make an evil end of themselves than that one such 
should do so. 

The Contessa Violante, therefore, was disposed to 
share the conviction of her visitor, as she most sin- 
cerely and cordially sympathised with her in her afflic- 
tion. To her, also, it was wholly impossible to believe 
that Paolina had done this thing; nor was it credible 
to her that Ludovico should be guilty of such a deed. 
Of the three persons accused she would have found it 
more possible to believe in the guilt of the Conte 
Leandro; but, on the whole, she preferred to avoid the 
necessity of assuming that either of the accused were 
guilty by admitting the hypothesis of Signora Orsola. 

"And if you will take my advice, Signora, I think 
that the best thing you could do would be to go to 
Signor Fortini, the lawyer, who is interested in the 
matter on account of being the lawyer of the Castel- 
mare family. I have always heard him spoken of as 
an upright and respectable man. I have heard my 
uncle speak well of him. If I were you I would go 
and talk to him; you will very easily find out where 
his studio is. Go and tell him who you are, and what 
your interest in the matter is, and I have no doubt 
but that he will receive you kindly and listen to what 
you have to say." 

And Signora Orsola took the Contessa Violante\s 
advice, and went directly to the lawyer's sttdio in the 
little cloister under the walls of the cathedral, on leav- 
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ing lier adviser. As Violante had said, she had no 
difticulty whatever in finding it. 

The lawyer was at home, and Signora Orsola was 
at once ushered into the inner sMto, which has been 
described in a former chapter. 

Signor Fortini was, to all appearances, entirely 
unoccupied; but it is probable that his mind was fully 
employed in striving to see his way through some por- 
tion of the difficulties that hedged about on all sides 
the subject on which, more or less, all Havenna was 
intent. He was sitting before his table, thickly covered 
with papers, but had thrown himself back in his 
leather-covered arm-chair, and was grasping his stub- 
bly chin with one hand, the elbow belonging to which 
rested on tlie arm of his chair, while the dark eyes, 
shining out beneath his contracted forehead, were fixed 
on the ceiling of the little room. 

"Signora Orsola Steno," he said, as he half rose, 
and courteously offered his visitor a seat by the side 
of the table, so placed as to be fronting his own, while 
the sitter in it was exactly in a line between him and 
the window. 

"/S'wflj Sign(ytna mi conosce. Your lordship knows 
me, then," said the old woman, whose surprise at find- 
ing herself thus recognized sufficed to put altogether 
out of her head all the carefully arranged opening of 
her interview with the lawyer which she had taken 
much pains to prepare. 

Signor Fortini had, in truth, never seen the old 
woman, and had scarcely ever heard of her before the 
terrible event, which was now bringing her into his 
presence. But her name, the nature of her connection 
with Paolina, and very many other particulars concern- 
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ing her had become known to the lawyer in the course of 
the investigations which that event had imposed upon him. 

"Sufficiently, Signora, though I never had the plea- 
sure of speaking to you before, to be aware of the na- 
ture of the business which has induced you to favour 
me with this visit," replied the lawyer, with grave 
courtesy. 

"Well, then, Signor Dottore, I hope you will ex- 
cuse " 

"There is not the smallest need for any apology, 
Signora. Anzt — I am very glad that you should have 
thought it well to call on me; I shall be most happy 
to hear anything that you may wish to say to me." 

"You are very polite, Signor Dottore, I am sure," 
said the old woman, hesitatingly, for she was alarmed 
at the idea, which the lawyer's courtesy had suggested 
to her cautious mind, that she might be supposed to be 
engaging his professional services, and might thus find 
herself, before she was aware of it, involved in ex- 
penses which she had no means of meeting, and no in- 
tention of incurring; "you are extremely polite, but — 
you see, Signor, it is best to speak plainly — I am a 
very poor woman; and I have not the means — and I 
am sure — perhaps I ought not to have troubled sua 
Signona; but it was the Contessa Violante who advised 
me to come to you." 

"Indeed; I am beholden to the Signora Contessa 
Violante. As you say most judiciously, Signora, it is 
best to speak quite plainly. With regard to any pro- 
fessional services, which it might bo otherwise in my 
power to render you, it is necessary to say at once 
that I am engaged in this most unhappy business on 
the behalf of my old client and friend the Marchese 
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Ludovico di Castelmare. There can be no questioiii 
therefore, of any professional remuneration to me in 
the matter from anj other quarter. Anything that 
may pass between us," he continued, perceiving that 
his visitor had not fully comprehended what he sought 
to convey to her, "must be of the nature of private con- 
versation, and will not entail on you," he added, yet 
more plainly with a good-humoured smile, and putting his 
hand on her sleeve as he spoke, "any possible expense 
whatever." 

"Thank you kindly, sir; and, truth to say, it is 
not so much that I wanted to ask you to say or to do 
anything, as only just not to say what a many people 
in this city are wicked enough to say and to think," 
said old Orsola, much re-assured, and persuaded that 
she was approaching the business in hand in the most 
cautious and clever manner imaginable. 

"I hope, Signora, that I shall not say anything 
which it is wicked to say, but what is it that people 
are wicked enough to say?" rejoined the lawyer, who 
knew now perfectly well what the wicked saying was. 

"Why they say, Signor Dottore — some of them — 
some of them are wicked enough to say that that dear 
blessed child has — it is enough to blister one's tongne 
to say it — has done that dreadful thing; Santa Maria 
ahhia misertcordia — that murder in the forest. O Dto 
mio! Why " 

"Is she any relative of yours, Signora, the Signo- 
rina Paolina Foscarelli?" asked the lawyer, quietly. 

"No relative by blood. Signer; but she is the 
same to me as a daughter. I took her when she was 
left an orphan " 

"And she has lived with you ever since?" 
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"Ever since she has lived with me as if she was 
my own, Signer; and if anybody in the woi*ld ever 
knew another, I know her; and, bless your heart, she 
isn't capable of lifting her hand against a fly, let alone 
a Christian. There never was such wicked nonsense 
talked in this world since world it was; and I'm told. 
Signer Dottore, that you have said that she had been 
the one as did this deed; and " 

"Stop, stop, my good Signora Orsola! Are you 
aware that you are accusing me of being guilty of 
punishable defamation and slander? I say that the 
Signorina Paolina Foscarelli committed murder? "W'ho 
on earth could ever have told you so monstrous an un- 
truth? Allow me to assure you that I never said any- 
thing of the kind.'' 

"Oh, Signor Dottore, I <w» so glad to hear you 
say so. What lies people do tell, to be sure; I am 
sure it was a very good thought of the Contessa Vio- 
lante to tell me to come to you; and since you say 
that the poor child is innocent, as innocent she is, as 
the child unborn " 

"Stay, Signora, stay; you go too fast — somewhat 
too fast. Unhappily, I am by no means in a condition 
to say that your young friend is innocent of this 
crime; appearances, it must be admitted, are very much 
against her; we must hope that they can be explained. 
I accuse no one; it is not my province to do so." 

"But you don't think the judges will believe that 
my child could have done such a thing? If they only 
knew her! You don't think that, do you, Signor Dot- 
tore?" said the poor woman, with a voice and manner 
of piteous appeal. 

"They will judge according to the evidence and 

k Siren, U, 15 
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the probabilities of the case. It is impossible to say 
as yet to what conclusion tliese may seem to point. 
The Marchese Ludovico is an acquaintance of yours and 
of the Signorina Paoliua, is he not?" 

"An acquaintance? why tliey are engaged to be 
married," almost shrieked poor Signora Orsola; "has 
not your lordship heard that they are engaged to be 
married?" 

"Indeed! and you are acquainted with the Con- 
tessa Violante too. Do you know whether her lady- 
ship is aware of the engagement you speak of? I ask, 
because she is an old friend of the Marchese Ludo- 
vico." 

"To be sure she is aware of it. She and Paolina 
have often talked it over together. AUro che^ aware 
of it." 

"Humph," said the lawyer thoughtfully, and then 
remained silent for a minute or two, while old Orsola 
looked at him wistfully. 

"It must be very terrible to you then, Signora, to 
think that the Marchese should be suspected of this 
Hhocking crime, since you have such reason to feel an 
interest in him," said ho at last, looking up suddenly 
at his companion. 

"Lord bless your heart," exclaimed the old woman 
in reply; "the Marchese never did nothing of the sort, 
no more than my poor innocent lamb did it. Nothing 
of the kind." 

"Perhaps, then, you would not mind saying who 
did do it," said the lawyer; "since you seem to know 
all about it." 

"Why she did it herself to be sure. It is a wonder 
anybody should doubt it. And a like enough end for 
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sucli a baggage to come to," said Signora Orsola, with 
much bitterness. 

"You do not seem to have been among the ad- 
mirers of the Signora Bianca," said the lawyer, with a 
furtively shrewd look at the old woman. 

"Admirers, indeed! She had too many admirers, 
I am thinking. A good-for-nothing, impudent, brazen 
— well, she has gone to her account, so I won't be the 
one to speak ill of her." 

"You seem to have had considerable opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with her character, Signora 
Orsola. Had you much acquaintance with her?" 

"I never saw her but once in my life, and that was 
at tlie theatre on the last Sunday night of Carnival. 
The Marchese had given us a box." 

"And it was upon that occasion then, that she im- 
pressed you so unfavorably. The Signorina Paolina I 
suppose was with you at the theatre?" 

"Of course she was. Would it be likely, I ask 
you. Signer Dottore, that the Marchese took the box 
for me?'' 

"And no doubt the Signorina Foscarelli was im- 
pressed by the actress in the same manner that you 
yourself were." 

"Of course she was, as any other decent young 
woman would have been; let alone being, as Paolina 
is, engaged to be married to the Marchese." 

"I have no doubt, Signora, that your remarks are 
perfectly just. If the manners and conduct of the 
young women now-a-days were regulated a little more 
in conformity with the ideas of such persons of dis- 
cretion as yourself, the world would be all the better 
for it. But I don't quite see how the behaviour of 

15* 
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the 'prima donna on the stage could Imve had an3rthing 
to do with the circumstance of the Marchese Ludovico's 
engagement to the Signorina Foscarelli," said the 
lawyer, with the most demure innocence of manner. 

"You don't see it, Signor Dottore. Perhaps you 
were not in the theatre that night. If you had been 
you would have seen it fast enough. The way she 
went on, when the Marchese Ludovico was a giving 
her a lovely nosegay of flowers — hothouse flowers, if 
you please — as big pretty near as this table; not just 
a throwing them on to the stage the way IVe seen 
'em do it many a time at the Fenice; but putting 
them into her hand; and she, the minx a coming up 
to the box to take 'em before all the people as bold 
as brass." 

"Ah, I see? The Signorina Foscarelli naturally 
did not quite like that," said the lawyer, encourag- 
ingly. 

"Like it! Who would have liked it in her place, 
I ask you? And that painted hussy a-going on the 
way she did; making such eyes at him, and smiling, 
and a-pressing her hand to her bosom, that was just 
as naked as my face; and looking for all the world as 
if she could have jumped right into the box, and eaten 
him up. Like it, indeed!" 

"No doubt it was provoking enough. And your 
adopted daughter, Signora Steno, would not be the 
right-minded and well-brought-up girl I take her to 
be, if she did not express to you her disgust at such 
goings on," said the sympathizing lawyer. 

"You may say that She expressed it plain enough; 
and not to me only, but to the Marchese himself as 
well, when she saw him afterwards. She let him know 
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what she thought of the painted huzzy. And she told 
him, too, some more of the truth. She told him that 
the creature knew well enough what she was doing, or 
trying to do. The way she looked straight up at my 
poor child in the hox, where we were, was enough to 
make the blood curdle in your veins. If ever I saw a 
face look hatred, it was the face of that woman when 
she looked up at our box. She looked at the poor 
child as if she could have taken her heart's blood. 
She did. Ah! bless your heart, she knew all about it. 
Talk of the old Marchese, indeed. Yes; the creature 
had set her mind upon being Marchesa di Castelmare. 
Not a doubt of it; but it was the nephew she wanted, 
not the uncle; and she knew that my Paolina stood in 
the way of her scheming; and Paolina knew that she 
knew it." 

Old Orsola paused, out of breath with the length 
and vehemence of the tirade, which her feelings had 
prompted her to utter with crescendo violence. She 
was verbose; but the lawyer had listened with the 
most perfect patience and unflagging attention to every 
word she had uttered. 

"It is, indeed, clear enough;" he said, shaking 
his head, "that between two women so situated with 
reference to each other, there could have been no 
very kindly feeling. And it must be confessed that 
this unfortunate Bianca Lalli was, by all accounts, 
just the sort of woman that was likely to be a very 
dangerous rival." 

"She; a common, impudent, low-lived, brazen- 
faced, worn-out Jezebel. No; not where my Paolina 
stood on the other side. She couldn't take the Mar- 
chese away from her with all her arts. And that's 
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why she went and put an end to herself. But she's 
gone — she's gone, where her painted face and her 
lures won't be of any more service to her. And so I 
won't say any evil of her. Not I. It's a good rule 
that tells us to speak well of the dead. Ave, Maria 
gratia plena, ora pro nobis, nunc et in hord mortis nostrcB^'' 
said the old woman, crossing herself and casting up 
her eyes in attestation of the Christian nature of her 
sentiments. 

"Amen!" said the lawyer, piously, while he waited 
to see if the exuberance of his visitor's feelings would 
lead her to throw any further light on the state of 
feeling that had existed between Paolina Foscarelli 
and the murdered woman. 

"I always say and think, for my part," continued 
the old woman, perceiving that her companion sat 
silent, as if expecting her to continue the conversation; 
"I always think that the blessed Virgin knows what's 
best for us. Maybe it's just as well that that poor 
miserable creature did as she did. For we all ^ow 
what men are, Sign ore Dottore*, and there's no saying 
what hold she might have got upon the Marchese." 

"And no doubt that is the feeling of our young 
friend Signorina Foscarelli?" said the sympathetic 
lawyer. 

"To be sure,— to be sure it is," said the old 
woman, meaning to credit Paolina with the piety she 
had understood herself to have expressed; "she did 
take a mortal aversion and dislike to the woman, and 
small blame to her. But now she is gone, Paolina is 
no more likely to say anything against her than I am 
myself" 
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"Quite SO, quite so. And I hope the magistrates 
may take the same view of the circumstances, that 
you have so judiciously expressed, Signora," said the 
lawyer, who was abundantly contented with the result 
of his interview with the Signora Steno, as it stood, 
and did not see any further necessity for prolonging 
it. "You may tell the Contessa Violante, if you 
should see her, that I am much obliged to her for 
having sent you to me," he added, as he rose to open 
the door of his sanctum for the old lady; "Beppo, 
open the door for the Signora Steno. Farewell, 
Signora, we shall meet again." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Was it Paolina after all? 

Orsola Steno quitted the lawyer's studio as entirely 
contented with the result of her interview as she left 
him. She doubted not that she had fully impressed 
him with her own conviction as to the explanation of 
the mysterious circumstances of the singer's death; 
that Paolina's innocence would be readily recognized; 
and that her adopted daughter would shordy be restored 
to her in the Via di Sta. Eufemia. 

The lawyer remained for some time seated in his 
chair in deep thought after his visitor had left him. 

Suddenly he let his open hand fall heavily with a 
loud clap on the table before him, disturbing the papers 
on it from their places, and causing the fine blue 
sand, which stood in an open wooden basin for the 
purpose of doing the office of blotting-paper, to be 
spilled in all directions by the concussion, and said 
aloud, "By God! that girl has done it!" 

"Ah, talk of the passions of men," he went on, in 
a lower muttering voice, after some further moments 
of meditation; "they are nothing — they are child^s 
play compared to the blind animal-like impulses that 
force a woman's will into their service when any of 
the master passions of the sex are touched. A woman's 
jealousy; it is as plain as the sun at noonday. And 
we are puzzling our brains looking on this side and 
on that, to find a possible explanation of the facts. 
Talk of a tigress and her whelps! There's a young 
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girl who looks as innocent as a St. Agnes, and speaks 
as if butter would not melt in her mouth. Take — 
threaten to take — her lover from her, and she turns 
upon you like a scorpion at bay. Furens quid fo^mina 
possit. Ay indeed. And they are all alike. That 
old woman there; why she was ready, with all her 
*Ave Marias' and 'Ora pro nobis,' to kill the woman 
again if she were not killed already, out of pure sym- 
pathy with the wrong done to her adopted daughter. 
I don't thipk there is a doubt about it. I should like 
to wager a hundred to one that the Venetian girl put 
her rival to death. The story is neither a new nor a 
strange one." 

"Whether the commission of the deed can be 
brought home to her," he continued, after another 
period of musing, "that is another question; and one 
with which, however interesting it may be to my good 
friend Pietro Logarini, we need not trouble ourselves. 
And after all, what a good thing it is that things 
should have fallen out as they have. That old fool of 
a Marchese! It is a lesson to believe in nothing and 
no man, when one thinks of it. The death of that 
woman is the saving of the name. But, per Bacco! 
I must not say so too loudly," thought the old lawyer 
to himself, with a grim smile, "or I shall be doing 
just what the old fool of a woman has been doing. 
Yes, that was the last link in the chain of the evidence 
we wanted. She was on the spot at the time — the death- 
dealing weapon was essentially a woman's weapon, and 
the murdered woman was her feared and hated rival — 
and now we have direct evidence that she felt her to 
be such. If the judges can find any other hypothesis 
supported by stronger circumstantial evidence than 
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this — why, I think tliat I had better go to Bchool 
again." 

With these thoughts in his mind, Signer Fortini 
determined to go and see his crony, Signer Pietro 
Logarini, at the Palazzo del Governo. He found that 
active and able official just returned from another visit 
to St. ApoUinare in Classe, which appeared not to have 
been very fruitful of result. 

"I can make nothing out of that old friar," said 
the Police Commissary to his friend, as they sat in 
the private cabinet of the former; "and I am very 
much afraid that we shall make nothing out of him. 
For quiet, aggravating obstinacy and passive resistance, 
recommend me to a monk." 

**What induced you to go out there to-day?" asked 
the lawyer. 

"Why, I am very strongly persuaded — I feel sure 
almost — that that old fellow could tell something to 
the purpose if he would speak. And I am more con- 
vinced of it from his manner to-day than ever. The 
other animal — ^the lay-brother — I am pretty sure knows 
notliing about it." 

"Is the friar about again, or still in bed?" said 
Fortini. 

"Oh, he's in bed safe enough; at least I found 
him there, shivering and shaking, and counting his 
beads, and answering a plain question with 'Ave 
Maria' and *Ora pro nobis,' and the rest of it. I don^t 
believe he has the fever a bit. I believe that he has 
been scared out of his wits by something he has seen. 
But the devil wouldn't get out of liim what it was 
if he don't choose to tell you. Oh, I know them!*' 
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said the Commissary, provoked by his fruitless ex- 
cursion. 

"I suppose," said the lawyer, looking doubtfully 
into the Commissary's face, "I suppose it is not on 
the cards that the old fellow was the murderer him- 
self?'' 

"Ha!" said the Commissary, with a start, "that is 
a new idea. But no," he added, after a little con- 
sideration, — "no, that's not it; it would be very diffi- 
cult even to imagine any motive. An old man, eighty 
years old. No, it's not that. But, if I am not very 
much mistaken, he knows something." 

"In that case, I should have thought that means 
might have been found to make him speak," said the 
lawyer, drily. 

"What means? I profess I don't know any. The 
devil of it is, you see, Signor Giovacchino, that it will 
not do to treat those fellows roughly. There would 
be the deuce and all to pay. There he lies, shivering, 
and trembling, and muttering, and going on as if he 
was imbecile; and swearing he is too ill to leave 
his bed. I don't see how we are to get him here into 
court." 

"Well, I've had better luck this morning; and had 
not to go out to seek it My witness came to me; and 
I think I have got some important evidence," said the 
lawyer, with much of the exultation of a successful 
sportsman over a less fortunate rivaL 

"The deuce you have. There is a luck in those 

things. But if your evidence came to you Who 

the devil would ever think of coming to a Commis- 
sary of Police as long as they could stay away, if they 
pleased." 
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"Well, my witness was not altogether a willing 
one; or at least she came to me for the pnrpose of 
saying something very different from what she did 
say." 

"But you did not come here merely to boast, I 
am sure, Signor Giovacchino. You are going to tell 
me what you have been able to learn, eh?" said the 
Commissary. 

"Boast, no, not I! There's nothing to boast of. 
Besides, you know my interest in the matter is of a 
different nature from yours, Signor Pietro. All I want 
is to clear my friend and client, the Marchess Lndo- 
vico. You, of course, are anxious to bring the crime 
home to somebody." 

"True," said the Commissary, nodding his head. 

"And of course, therefore, any light I can thirow 
upon the matter, I am ready enough to bring to you, 
unless it were of a nature to incriminate the Marchese," 
returned the lawyer. 

"Of course, just so. And what you have learned 
this morning " 

"Tell's all t'other way; I have no difficulty in 
allowing that, on the first blush of the matter, I felt 
no doubt that the Marcliese was the guilty party. It 
only shows that one ought always to have doubts of 
everything. It looked so very bad. The Marchese 
takes the girl into the wood, comes back without her, 
and very shortly afterwards she is found where he 
left lier, murdered. And he is known to have had 
the greatest possible interest in getting rid of her. 
Would it not have seemed a clear case to any one?" 

"So one would have said indeed," assented the 
Commissary. 
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"Well, the Marchese had nothing to do with it. 
At the present moment I feel — well, hardly any doubt 
at all that the deed was done by the girl Paolina 
Foscarelli." 

"That's my notion too," said the Commissary, taking 
a pinch of snuff, and proferring his box to his visitor; 
"but what is the new evidence." 

" Well, the girl lives, it seems, with an old woman, 
a country-woman of hers, a certain Orsola Steno. And 
this morning the old lady comes to my studio for the 
avowed purpose of begging me not to countenance in 
any way the very mistaken notion that her adopted 
daughter had murdered the 'prima donna; the truth 
being, as she was good enough to inform me, that the 
latter had committed suicide." 

"Bah, what senseless nonsense I" interrupted the 
Commissary, indignantly. 

"Of course. I pointed out to the old lady that 
her theory was, according to the medical testimony, 
simply impossible; but that naturally made not the 
slightest difference in her opinion of the matter. And 
then, aided by a little gentle assistance, she prattled 
on, an old fool, admitting, or insisting rather, that 
there had been bitter hatred and animosity between 
Paolina and the murdered woman; that Paolina had 
conceived the bitterest jealousy of the singer; that she 
was persuaded that the latter was scheming with a set 
purpose to lure her acknowledged lover, the Marchese, 
away from her; that she was further persuaded that 
the singer nourished the bitterest hatred of her, Paolina. 
What do you say to that. Signer Commissary? How 
does the land lie now, eh?" said the lawyer, triumphantly, 
in conclusion. 
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Signer Pietro nodded his head with most en)])liatic 
approbation and confirmation of his friend's opinion. 

"Is not it the more likely story in every way?" 
pursued the lawyer; "just look at it. The Marchese 
is known to every man, woman, and child in Havenna; 
and being known for what he is, it would be difficult 
to persuade anybody that he had lifted his hand to 
murder a defenceless and sleeping woman. But we 
can all of us easUy understand that it is exceedingly 
likely that he may have so behaved as to make these 
two women furiously jealous of each other; at least to 
have made this girl Paolina, to whom, it seems, he 
had promised marriage, desperately furious against the 
other, whom she had but too good reason to suspect of 
having attracted the preference of the Marchese. Then 
look at the instrument with which the murder was ac- 
complished, — a needle. Is it in any way likely that 
the Marchese Ludovico should habitually carry such a 
thing about with him? Is there any unlikelihood 
that the girl may have had such a thing about her; 
Amieo mio IHetro^'^ said the Lawyer, in conclusion, 
tapping his fingers on the Commissary's coat-sleeve as 
he spoke, "that Venetian girl is the murderess! The 
deed was done under the influence of maddening 
jealousy." 

"How on earth could that old woman come to you 
with a budget of such damning facts against her friend? 
Do you think she — the old woman — has any guilty 
knowledge of the crime?" 

"Lord bless you, no! If she had, she would not 
have been so simple. No, she firmly believes her own 
theory of the matter, that the poor Diva killed herself. 
She is too firmly persuaded of it to 2)erccive the bear- 
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ing of her admissions of the hatred that existed between 
the two girls." 

"I learned something yesterday," said the Commis- 
sary, "which all looks the same way, — ^not much, but 
in such a case every little helps. This old friar — this 
Padre Fabiano — is, we know, a Venetian; and now I 
have ascertained that, years ago, before he came here, 
there was some connection of some sort — acquaintance, 
friendship of whatever kind you like — between him 
and the parents of the • girl Paolina. I think it likely 
enough that the frate's friendship was more particularly 
with the girl's mother rather than with her father, — 
we know what friars' ways are, and, maybe, we should 
not go far wrong if we imagined that the Father had 
reason to feel a fatherly interest of a quite special kind 
in the young lady. Now all this is worth only just 
this. Why did the frate return from the Pineta in 
such a state of terror, agitation, and horror? Why, 
supposing him to have seen, or in any way become 
acquainted with facts calculated to produce such an 
effect upon him, does he obstinately refuse to give us 
any information upon the subject? How will this an- 
swer fit? In the course of that walk to the Pineta, 
undertaken, no doubt, because the old man felt anxiety 
as to what was likely to follow from the probable 
meeting of the two girls after the scene witnessed in 
his presence by Paolina from the window of the church 
— in the course of that walk, let us suppose, the friar 
became acquainted with the fact that this girl — his 
daughter, we will say, for, in all probability, she is 
such — had murdered her rival. The knowledge of 
the fact sends him back to his cell half dead with 
horror and fright. His interest in Paolina ties his 
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tongue, and frustrates all our efforts to get any ex- 
planation from him. How will that do, eh, Signer 
Giovacchino?" 

• "Admirably well. Clearly helps to give con- 
sistency and probability to our theory of the facts. I 
begin to think that all danger to my client is at an 
end, and, upon my word, I am more glad of it than I 
can tell you; it would have been a shocking thing. 
I am an old Eavenna man, you know, and should 
have felt it differently from what you would, you 
know." 

"True; but I am glad enough that the Marchese 
should be cleared in the matter, and so will the Govern- 
ment be — very glad." 

"I suppose there is no objection to my seeing the 
Marchesino?" 

"Oh, certainly not the least in the world. It is 
a pity that he should be detained here any longer; 
but I am almost afraid to take the responsibility of 
discharging him before some formal inquiry has been 
made." 

"Naturally, naturally. When do you suppose you 
will be ready to bring the affair to a trial?" 

" Oh, very soon. If there were any chance of getting 
that old frate into court it would be worth while to 
wait for him; but I am afraid that the longer we wait 
the worse his fever and ague will get. But I shall 
have another try at him out there first." 

And with that Signer Fortini passed to the chamber 
in which the Marchese Ludovico was confined. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Could it have been the Aged Friar? 

*^SiGNOR Marchese," Said the old man, stretching 
out his hand with, for him, a very unusual degree of 
impulsive cordiality, "I have come to make amende 
honorable — I need hardly say how delighted I am to 
do so. It is not only that I think I may say there is 
now very little chance of any mischief falling on you 
in consequence of that unlucky excursion to the Pineta, 
but that I am able, thank God, to say that I have 
myself no longer the smallest suspicion that you had 
any hand in the crime that has been committed there." 

"Has anything been discovered, then?" asked 
Ludovico, eagerly. "Ah — h — h! that would be good 
news indeed," added the young man, drawing a long 
breath of relief, — the evident strength of which feeling 
afforded a measure of the suffering he had endured 
more indicative of the real state of his mind than any 
amount of depression which he had before allowed to 
be apparent 

"Well; enough, I think, has been discovered to 
relieve you of all suspicion — enough, as I said, to 
convince my own mind very satisfactorily that you are 
innocent of all complicity in the matter." 

"I confess that I should have preferred, Signor 
Fortini, that my own assertion should have sufficed to 
produce that conviction," replied the young man, some- 
what drily. 

"My dear Signor Marchese, perait me to say that 

A Sirm, JL 16 
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wonder tliat he was loth to tell it, for it is not much 
calculated to increase his popularity in the city." 

"Why, what is it? I never used to think any- 
thing worse of him than that he was a fool,** rejoined 
the Marchese. 

"A fool, and a very mischievous and malicions 
one, as fools mostly are. What do you think took 
him out of the city that morning of the first day in 
Lent? Simply the desire to play the spy on you and 
the poor woman who has heen killed." 

"No, you don't mean it? the noxious animal!** ex- 
claimed Ludovico, with intense disgust 

"It seems that ho overheard you and the singer 
make your appointment for the excursion, and that^ 
moved by curiosity and the hope of making mischief, 
he determined to be beforehand with you on the road, 
and picking up, if he could, the means of paying off 
both the lady and yourself for some of the mortifica- 
tion your ridicule had caused him," said the lawyer. 

"I could not have believed it possible; the mean- 
spirited spiteful wretch! I did not think he had it in 
hun!" said Ludovico. 

"A man is apt to be spiteful towards those who 
cause him to suffer greatly. And there is no suffering 
greater to a man as vain as the Conte Leandro than 
the mortification of his vanity. But his 'spitefulnese 
has been punished: first, by a couple of days* imprison- 
ment, and a fright which half killed him; and secondly, 
by the sort of reception which you may suppose 
awaited him when he was released as the result of his 
explanation. I think he has had his due," added the 
lawyer, grimly. 

"But how does his explanation exclude the poft- 
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sibility that he may have been the assassin after all? 
Why may not the same mortified vanity that incited 
him to play the spy, have moved him to take deadly 
vengeance on the woman he hated so bitterly? The 
man who was capable of the one is likely enough to 
be capable of the other. He is the man who may 
fairly be suspected of being capable of stabbing a 
woman as she slept!" argued the Marchese, with in- 
tense indignation. 

"No," said the lawyer, shaking his head; "depend 
upon it we did not let him go till it was made clear 
that he could have had no hand in the crime. He was 
able to prove beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
he had returned to the city, entering it by the Porta 
Sisi, before the earliest time when the murder 
could have been committed. No; that notion has to be 
abandoned." 

"And no other idea has been started? — no sus- 
picion? Have the investigations of the police led 
to nothing?" asked Ludovico, with profound dis- 
couragement 

The lawyer shook his head. "I have told you," 
he said, "how the case stands, Signor Marchese. An 
idea was started at one moment that the old friar at 
St. Apollinare might have been the man. Strangely 
enough he also was in or near the Pineta much about 
the same time. But the total absence of all assignable 
motive — an infirm octogenarian; no, that is not it. 
But the truth is, Signor Marchese, that our inquiries 
with reference to this Padre Fabiano have brought to 
light facts which tend to make the case stronger against 
the girl Paolina FoscarellL" 

"I tell you, Signor Fortini, that the notion of her 
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CHAPTER IV. 

What Ravenna thought of it. 

SiGNOR FoRTiNi had rather mitigated than exag- 
gerated the truth in speaking to the Marchese Ludovico 
of his uncle's state of mind. During all these days his 
condition was truly deplorable. He had never, in all 
this time, left the Palazzo, and had scarcely left his 
own chamber. He absolutely refused to see anybody 
save Signor Fortini. He could not sleep by night, or 
remain at rest in the same place for half-an-hour to- 
gether during the day. 

Of course he could attend to none of the numerous 
duties — mostly labours of benevolence — that usually 
occupied his time. His servants thought that he was 
losing his reason; yet, in the midst of all the terrible 
distress that was weighing him down, the usual kind- 
ness and considerate benevolence of his nature and 
habitual conduct had shone out. The only one thing 
that he had given any attention to was the gratification 
of the wishes, and the promotion of the welfare, of an 
old servant. 

Niccolb, the old groom who was mentioned, as the 
reader may, perhaps, remember, on the occasion of a 
certain conversation which Lawyer Fortini had with 
him, as having been all his life in the service of the 
Marchese, and of his father before him, was getting, as 
he had himself remarked to the lawyer, almost too old 
for his work. He had always hitherto absolutely re- 
fused, with the masterful obstinacy of an old favourite, 
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all proposals of retirement*, but, on the next morning 
but one after the fatal Ash- Wednesday, while the Mar- 
chese had been in such a state of painful agitation that 
he could hardly bear to be addressed by his own ser- 
vant, he had, to the great surprise of all the household, 
sent for old Niccolb, who had remained with him more 
than an hour. 

On coming out from the interview the old groom 
said that he had himself asked for the audience his 
master had given him; but it did not seem at all clear 
to the other servants when or how he could have done 
so. He said that he had spoken to his master on the 
subject long before; and how kind and good it was of 
the Marchese to think of his old servant's affairs in all 
his trouble. His master had arranged for him, he said, 
what he had long wished for, though it seemed to all 
the household that old Niccolb had always rejected 
any proposal of the sort. He was to have a pension, 
and go to live with a niece of his who was married in 
Rome. 

It was odd that none of his fellow-servants had 
ever heard anything of any such niece. But old Nic- 
colb was not a man of a communicative turn; and per- 
haps nothing had ever chanced to lead him to speak 
of her. Now he was to join her at once; he was to 
start for Faenza that very afternoon, so as to catch 
there the diligence from Bologna to Rome. 

But why such a sudden start? Why should he go 
off and leave them all, at a few hours' notice. 

Well, the fact was, that the day after the morrow 
was his niece's birthday. And he thought he should 
like to give her the joyful surprise of seeing her old 
uncle and learning the new arrangements on that day. 
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And his dear thoughtful master, who was always so 
kind to everybody, had entered into his scheme, and 
f arranged it. 

And so it was; old Niccolb was gone to Rome as 
he had said. But he had given nobody any address 
by which to find him in the Eternal City. And a little 
jealousy, perhaps, was felt at the good fortune which 
had thus befallen one out of several who would have 
liked the same. But all admitted that it was a re- 
markable proof of the thoughtful kindness of the Mar- 
chese in the midst of his own troubles. 

And how terribly those troubles pressed on him 
was evident to the whole household; and, by means of 
their reports, to the entire city. Everybody in Ravenna 
knew with how heavy a hand affliction had fallen upon 
the Marchese Lamberto. And everybody talked of it. 
Sympathizing pity and blame were mingled in the 
judgments which were being passed on the Marchese 
every hour, and in every place where men or women 
met; and the proportions in which they were mingled 
differed greatly. None, however, could fail to see and 
to admit that the fall from the high pinnacle, on which 
the Marchese had stood, had been a very terrible one. 
It was felt that it was a fall from which he could never, 
under any circumstances, entirely recover. 

The women were, for the most part, more indulgent 
to him than the men. As for the unfortunate Bianca,' 
they held that a righteous and deserved judgment had 
fallen upon her, in which the operation of the finger of 
Providence was distinctly visible. To be sure it was 
a signal warning to all men, as to the evils which 
might be expected to flow from any sipping of the 
Circean cup which such creatures proffered to their 
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lips. But what fate could be too bad for the Siren 
herself? To think of the audacity, the shameless ef- 
frontery of such an one in daring to spread her Inresj 
and wind her enchantments around such a man as the 
Marchese di Castelmare. Of course he, poor man, 
could not but feel her death as a terrible shock. What 
he had set his heart on had been violently and awfolly 
taken away from him. And how true it is that the 
blessed Saints know what is most truly for our good! 
But what is all that to the dreadful accusation hanging 
over the Marchese Ludovico? A Castelmare in the 
prison of Kavenna under accusation of murder! And 
if it really were the case, that the unfortunate young 
man, driven by the prospect of being hurled down 
from his position and robbed of his inheritance, had 
done this deed, how great, how terrible, must be the 
remorse of the Marchese Lamberto! 

It was curiously characteristic of the moral nature 
and habits of thought of the people, that the Marchese 
Ludovico, even on the hypothesis that he had com- 
mitted the murder, was very leniently judged for his 
share in the tragedy. 

The men were more inclined to bear hard on the 
Marchese Lamberto. An old fool I at his time of life, 
to offer marriage to such a woman as La Bianca. To 
disgrace his name; to cover himself with ridicule; and, 
above all, and worst of all, to behave with such in- 
famous injustice to his nephew. Nevertheless the tra- 
gedy was so shocking and so complete, that even those 
who were disposed to condemn his conduct the most 
severely, could not but feel compassion for so crushing 
a weight of misfortune. 

As the opinion, however, began to gain ground in 
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the city, that the Marchesino Ludovico had, after all, 
not been the author of the murder-, that the first im- 
pression, however clearly the circumstances seemed, at 
the first blush of the thing, to point to it, was a mis- 
taken one; and that the far more probable opinion was 
that the Venetian girl, Paolina Foscarelli, was the 
murderess, and jealousy the incentive to her crime, the 
compassion for the Marchese Lamberto became propor- 
tionably less. The feeling was rather, that as far as 
he was concerned he had got nothing worse than what 
he richly deserved. And who should say that all was 
not upon the whole for the best as it had pleased 
heaven to cause it to fall out? The Marchese Lam- 
berto was saved, despite his own folly, from a dis- 
graceful and degrading marriage; and Ludovico was 
saved from the ruin which threatened him. 

Nor, muttered the more cynical, was that all the 
good that was involved in what, at first sight, seemed 
so great a misfortune. Ludovico, too, was prevented 
from doing a foolish thing. It was a very different 
matter in his case from that of his uncle: he would 
be doing no wrong to any heir; and ho was at that 
time of life when men do fall in love, and are excus- 
able if they are led by it into doing foolish things; not 
to mention that, after all, the marriage he had proposed 
to make was a very different one from such a mon- 
strous alliance as the Marchese Lamberto had medi- 
tated. 

But still was it not a great blessing that the Mar- 
chesino should be prevented from throwing himself 
away in that manner? The first match in Ravenna to 
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be carried off hj an obscure and plebeian Venetian 
artist. Truly it was all for the best as it was. 

In their different degree these two stranger women 
were both noxious, dangerous, and had done more mis- 
chief in Ravenna than the lives of either of tbem were 
worth. And if Providence had in its wisdom decreed 
that they should mutually counteract and abolish each 
other — why it would behove them to see in it a signal 
instance of the overruling wisdom of Heaven. 

In the meantime, however, while every imaginable 
variety and modification of the above ideas and opinions 
were forming the staple of every conversation in every 
street, house, cafe, and piazza of Ravenna, the two 
men, whose conduct was thus canvassed, were assuredly 
suffering no light measure of retribution for aught that 
they had done amiss. 

To Ludovico the tidings which reached him of the 
favourable turn matters were taking as to tlie prohahil- 
ity of his having himself to answer for the murder of 
the singer, were neutralized in any effect they might 
otherwise have had of bringing him happiness, by the 
fact that he was exculpated only in exact proportion 
to the increasing probability that Faolina might be 
held guilty of the crime. 

If, in truth, he carried in his own bosom the con- 
sciousness of his own guilt, it may easily be imagined 
how horrible to him would appear the prospect of 
escaping from the consequences of it by such means. 
And if that were, indeed, the dreadful truth, the re- 
peated declarations which he had made to Signor For- 
tini to the effect that, rather than see Paolina con- 
demned as guilty, he would confess himself to be the 
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murderer, would in no wise appear as mere ebullitions 
of his determination to save at all price the girl he 
loved. 

But, during those daysLudovico suffered, he either 
bore his sufferings with much more of manly self- 
command than did his uncle, or else his agony was 
(as Signor Fortini, who saw them both, could testify) 
much less severe than that which seemed to be slowly 
dragging down the Marchese Lamberto to the grave. 

The lawyer had told Ludovico that he was then 
going to his uncle; and, in fact, he did so. But the 
old man dreaded doing so more than he could have 
himself believed that he could have feared any similar 
duty. 

In truth, the condition of the Marchese Lamberto 
was pitiable. 

He would see no one, save Fortini; but he was 
most anxious for his visits — very naturally anxious to 
hear from day to day, and almost from hour to hour, 
how matters were going — whether any new circum- 
stances had been discovered; what change there was 
in the probabilities as to the final judgment respecting 
the crime; and there was a restless feverishness in his 
anxiety, a shattered condition of the nervous system 
that made the lawyer seriously fear that the Marchese's 
reason would sink under the strain. 

lie had again and again urged him to allow a 
medical man to see him; and had once mentioned the 
Marchese's old friend Professor Tomosarchi. But the 
irritated violence with which the suffering man had 
rejected the proposal, had been such as to lead the 
lawyer to think that he should be doing more harm 
than good by reiterating it. 

17* 
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It was not surprising, indeed, that the Marchese 
should be utterly beaten down and vanquished by the 
misfortunes that had fallen upon him ; they attacked him 
from such various and opposite sides. His love for 
Bianca — or, let me say (in order to satisfy readers who 
are wont to weigh the real meaning of words as well 
as those who are in the habit of taking them un- 
examined at their current value), his longing to possess 
her — was genuine and intense. The step he had 
determined to take gives the measure of his eagerness 
in the pursuit of her — of his conviction that he could 
not live without her; and the object of this great, this 
intense, this all-mastering passion had been snatched 
away from him; the unappeasable agony of such a 
bereavement can, perhaps, only be adequately measured 
by those who have felt it. 

Then all the evils which, despite his shrinking 
from them, ho had faced for the sake of gratifying this 
imperious passion, had fallen upon him as fatally as 
though the price of his facing them had been paid to 
him. All the loss of credit, of respect, of social station, 
which he had found it so dreadful to contemplate, had 
been incurred — and for nothing. How long and terrible 
had been the struggle, which of those two incompatible 
objects of his intense desire — Bianca, or the social 
position he held in the eyes of his fellow-citizens — he 
should sacrifice to the other; it had seemed to him so 
impossible to give up either that the necessity of 
choosing between them had almost unhinged his reason. 
And now he was doomed to forego them both. 

Then, again, Ludovico, and the dreadful position 
in which he stood! and, if he were condemned, on 
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whose head would fall the blame of the disgrace which 
would thus overwhelm the family name? If his nephew 
were held to be guilty of this crime, would not all the 
odium of having driven him to it fall on him? 

Truly there was wherewithal to bow down a 
stronger heart and head than those of the Marchese 
Lamberto. 

According to Fortini's view of the matter, the 
tidings which he had to bring the Marchese that morn- 
ing ought to have gone far to tranquillize and comfort 
him. Let it be shown that the heir to the Cagtelmare 
name and honours had not committed a terrible crime, 
and was not in danger of being convicted of it, and, 
in his opinion, all the worst of the evils which had 
fallen on the Marchese were at an end. That was the 
only really irreparable mischief; the city would have 
its laugh at the Marchese for his sensibility to the 
charms of such a charmer as the singer. But even 
that would be quenched by the startling change of the 
comedy into a tragedy. The Marchese had shown 
that he was no wiser than many another man; and it 
would be but a nine days' wonder; and as to the mere 
loss of the woman who had done all the mischief, the 
lawyer had no patience with the mention of it as a 
loss at all. 

Pshaw! The one really important matter was to 
clear the heir of the house of all complicity in the 
crime of murder; and yet the lawyer had a strong 
feeling, from what he had already seen of the Marchese, 
that the good news of which he was the bearer in that 
respect would not give the Marchese all the comfort 
that it ought to give him. 
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And the result of tlie visit to the Palazzo Castel- 
mare, which he paid immediately after leaving the 
Marchesino Ludovico in his prison, perfectly responded 
to his anticipations in this respect.. 
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CHAPTER V. 

**Mi8errimu8." 

found the Marchese in a state which really 
seemed to threaten his life or his reason. It would 
scarcely" be correct to say of him that he was depressed, 
for that phrase is hardly consistent with the feverish 
condition of excitement in which he was. There was 
evidence enough in his appearance of the presence of 
deep-seated and torturing misery, especially devastating 
in the case of men of his race, constituted as they are 
with nervous systems of great delicacy, and unendowed 
with that robustness of fibre which enables the more 
strongly-fashioned scions of the northern peoples to 
stand up against misfortune, and present a bold front 
to adversity. 

There is no connection in the minds of this race 
between the repression and control of emotion and 
their ideal of virile dignity. Reticence is impossible to 
them. The Italian man, it is true, has been often 
described as eminently reticent; and the northern 
popular conception represents him as apt to seek the 
attainment of his object by the concealment of it. Nor 
is that representation an erroneous one. But the two 
statements are in no wise inconsistent. The Italian 
man is by nature, habit, and training an adept at con- 
cealing his thougMs; he rarely or never seeks to con- 
ceal his emotions. 

Whether there were thoughts in the Marchese's 
mind, which he had no wish or intention to disclose 
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to his visitor, might be a matter of speculation to the 
latter. But he certainly made no attempt to hide the 
misery which was consuming him. The outward 
appearance of the man was eloquent enough of the 
disorder within. He had always been wont to be 
especially neat and precise in his dress; clean shaven, 
and with that look of bright freshness on his clear- 
complexioned and well-rounded cheeks, which is spe- 
cially suggestive of health, happiness, and well-to-do 
prosperity. Now his cheeks were hollow and yellow, 
and grisly stubble of uncared-for beard, covered his 
deeply-lined jaws. He was dressed, if dressed it could 
be called, in a large loose chamber wrapper, the open 
neck of which, and of the shirt beneath it^ allowed the 
visitor's eye to mark that the emaciation which a few 
days of misery and anxiety had availed to cause, was 
not confined to his face only. 

But yet more remarkable was the terrible state of 
nervous restlessness from which he was evidently 
suffering. He was unable to remain quiet in his easy 
chair even while his visitor remained with him. He 
would every now and then rise from it without reason, 
and pace the room for two or throe turns with the 
uneasy objectless manner of a wild animal confined to 
a cage. Again and again he would go to the window, 
and gaze from it, as though looking for some expected 
thing or person. He spoke and behaved as if he had 
been most anxious for the coming of the lawyer, and 
yet, now he was there, he seemed scarcely able to com- 
mand his attention sufficiently to take interest in the 
tidings Signer Fortini brought him. 

"Thank God, Signer Marchese, the news I bring 
is good. Thank God, I am able to express to yon my 
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conscientious opinion that the Marchese Ludovico had 
no more to do with the murder of this unfortunate 
woman than I had. And such is now the general 
opinion throughout the city." 

''Is there anything new? Has any — any — dis- 
covery been made?" said the Marchese, and his teeth 
chattered in his head as he spoke. 

"Nothing that I can quite call a discovery," returned 
the lawyer; "but small circumstances in such a case as 
this, when carefully put. together, form a clue, which 
rarely fails, when one has enough of them, to lead up 
to the desired truth." 

"Ah! — small circumstances, as you say — yes — but 
circumstances — eh? — do they not often — must we not 
be very careful — eh?" and the Marchese shook as he 
spoke, till the lawyer really began to think that he 
must be labouring under an attack of the same illness 
that had seized on father Fabiano. 

"Fortunately, Signor Marchese, the circumstances 
all point, in the present instance, in the direction we 
would wish. That ia," added the lawyer, hastily, 
"God forbid that I should wish such a crime to be 
brought home to any human being, but in the 
interests of truth and justice; and of course our first 
object is that the Marchese Ludovico should Be 
cleared." 

"Of course, of course. Why naturally, you know 

But — in what direction — eh? — do the suspicions 

— that is, the opinions — you, yourself, Signor Gio- 
vacchino — who do you think now could have done the 
deed?" said the Marchese, finishing his sentence with 
an apparent efiPort. 

"My notion is," said the lawyer, speaking strongly 
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and distinctly, "that the murder was committed by the 
Venetian girl, Paolina Foscarelli. You are aware of 
the circumstances that first directed suspicion towardjs 
her. Alone they are very strong; but some other little 
matters have come out. She has now been examined 
several times; and the account she gives of the hours 
that passed between the time she left the ehiirch of 
St. Apollinare, and the time when she was first seen 
afterwards is a very lame and unsatisfactory ona 
Then, my friend. Signer Logarini, of the police, who 
has been most praiseworthily active in the matter, has 
discovered that the old friar, who has the charge of 
the Basilica, and who is a Venetian, was connected 
with the parents of this girl, which renders it extremely 
probable that he may wish to screen her; and that 
fact, taken in conjunction with the very strong reasons 
we have to think that the friar has some knowledge 
of the deed, and his very manifest reluctance to tdl 
what he knows, seems to point in the same direction 

"The friar at St. Apollinare," said the Marchese, 
with blue trembling lips, as he looked 'keenly into the 
lawyer's face; "why it is impossible that he could 
know anything about it. The^firiar " 

"Impossible? why impossible. Signer Marchese? 
We know that he was in the Pineta much abont the 
time the deed must have been done." 

The Marchese threw himself back in his deep 
easy chair, and covered his face with his hand. The 
lawyer paused, and shook his head as he looked at 
him. 

"The friar in the Pineta!" he exclaimed, getting 
up from his chair after a minute or two, and taking a 
few disorderly steps across the room. 
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"You see, Signer Giovacchino," lie continued, re- 
turning to his seat, "I have been so shaken by all the 
misery I have gone through, and all the sleepless 
nights I have passed, that — that — that I am hardly in 
a fit state to appreciate the value of the — the facts you 
lay before me. I have been trying to think — I am 
afraid — very much afraid for my own part that no 
weight is to be attributed to any testimony which may 
be got from the friar of St. ApoUinare." 

"Why so. Signer Marchese?" asked the lawyer, 
shortly. 

"I know the old man very well. I have often 
talked with him. He is not in his right mind: cer- 
tainly not in such a state of mind as would justify the 
magistrates in paying any attention to his statements," 
said the Marchese, in a more decided manner than he 
had before spoken. 

"I spoke with the old man at some length the 
other day, and I cannot say that that was my im- 
pression at all. In my opinion he was quite enough 
in his senses to know how to withhold the information 
which, I suspect, he could give us if he would. May 
I ask. Signer Marchese, hew long it is since you have 
spoken with him?" 

"Oh! a long time. Hew could I speak to him, 
you know. I do not suppose he often comes into the 
city. And it is ever so long — a year or more — since 
I was out at St. ApoUinare, as far as I can remember," 
said the Marchese, with a rapid sidelong glance at the 
lawyer; "but I am convinced the old man is not in 
his right mind," he added, net without «eme vehemence; 
"and it is dangerous to put any faith, or to build at 
all upon anything that such a person may say. Why, 
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be is always seeing visions; and what is such an one*s 
account worth of anything he may fancy himself to 
have seen." 

"Well, Signer Marchese, the tribunal will form 
its own opinion upon that point. For my own part, I 
cannot help feeling glad of any scrap of evidence 
which tends to corroborate the opinion that the Mar- 
chese Ludovico has been erroneously and precipitately 
accused." 

"Of course, Signer Giovacchino, of course. chi 
lo dite! And I am truly obliged to you for coming 
to me with the news you have given me. But you 
can understand, perhaps — in part, Signor GiovaccWno, 
in part-^not altogether — what I have gone through in 
these days. My mind has been shaken — sadly shaken, 
amico mio. I shall never recover it — never," said the 
Marchese, letting his head fall on his bosom. 

"Nay, Signor Marchese. I would fain hope it is 
not so bad as all that. Let this business of the trial 
be over, and the Marchese Ludovico, as I doubt not, 
entirely cleared and absolved, and all will yet go welL 
The rest is matter of sorrow which time may be trusted 
to heal." 

"The trial! Ay, the trial. When— eh?— when is 
it likely to come off, Signer Giovacchino. Yes, as you 
say, it would be a good thing if that were over," said 
the Marchese, with a manner that indicated a high state 
of nervous irritability. 

"It won't be long; there is little or no hope of 
any further light being thrown on the matter; some 
day next week, I should say, I don't think they will 
be longer than that; and the sooner the better — only 
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that I am afraid you may find the ordeal a disagree- 
able one." 

*'Who? I? Why should I ? That is, of 

course, on Ludovico's account " 

"Excuse me, Signor Marchese; but you must feel, 
surely, that it will be absolutely necessary for you to 
be present in court." 

"I? I be present? Why, don't you see that I 
am unable to leave my chamber — shall probably never 
leave it again; how can I be present in court? It is 
out of the question." 

"Your lordship will pardon me, Signor Marchese, 
if I point out to you that it is quite indispensable 
that you should appear in court on the occasion of 
the trial," returned the lawyer, firmly. "Your own 
excellent judgment, and sense of what is fitting and 
due to your own position, will, I am sure, put this 
matter in an unmistakeable light before you. Think 
a little what the inferences, the remarks, the sugges- 
tions would be to which your absence on such an 
occasion would give rise; not to mention that it can 
hardly be doubted that the tribunal will think it ne- 
cessary tq. examine your lordship respecting certain 
points " 

"Me? What can I tell? What can it be ne- 
cessary to examine me for? I know absolutely no- 
thing; it is impossible that I should know anything 
of the matter; besides, I am too ill to leave my 
chamber." 

"Of course, if Tomosarchi were, after visiting you 
by direction of the tribunal, to certify that you were 
not in a fit state " 

"I won't see Tomosarchi; no . testimony can be 
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needed to the fact that I am in no condition to leave 
the house; I tell you, Signer Fortini, I will not see 
him; I cannot see anybody." 

"I fear, Signer Marchese, that it would be impos- 
sible in any other way to avoid complying with the 
request of the tribunal for your presence. Besides 
that, it would be far better, in every point of view, 
that you should show yourself in the court The fact 
of your absence on such an occasion could not but be 
impleasantly remarked on," urged the lawyer. 

"Why? What can 1 be wanted for? What can 
/ tell them? It is very evident that I am, and must 
needs be, utterly ignorant of the whole matter/' re- 
turned the Marchese. 

"There are various points on which the magis- 
trates will, doubtless, wish for the information which 
your lordship can give them, although you may have 
no means of throwing any light on the main facts of 
the assassination. They will wish, for instance, to 
ask respecting the circumstances of the MarcheBe 
Ludovico's expedition to the Pinota. The police, you 
must remember, Signer Marchese, are already aware 
that you were cognizant of the Marchese Ludo vice's 
intention of taking La Lalli to the Pineta. That 
lias l)een ascertained from the admission of the Conte 
Lcandro " 

"A thousand curses On tlie Conte Leandro!" ex- 
claimed tlie Marchese. 

"Ilis figure in the matter is a deplorable one, 
truly; but you can imderstand. Signer Marchese, that 
the court will desire to ask some questions of you on 
this head — nothing that you can have any difficulty in 
answering or any objection to answer; but I am sure 
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you will see, on consideration, that it would have a 
very bad effect for your lordship to show the least de- 
sire to avoid being present." 

"It will be most distasteful to me — very painful, 
indeed — I don't think it ought to be required of me 
under all the circumstances," pleaded the unhappy 
man. 

"Unpleasant it will be, doubtless; the whole affair 
has not been a pleasant one for anybody concerned 
in it, Signor Marchese — for any one in Ravenna, I 
may say. But you may depend upon it that it will 
be the wish of the court and of everybody present 
to make it as little painful to you as possible. And 
it is my very serious and very urgent advice to you 
to make the necessary exertion, and not to express to 
any one either the intention or the wish to absent 
yourself." 

And then the lawyer took his leave — not surprised 
that the Marchese, broken down and in the state in 
which he saw him, should feel it very disagreeable to 
face his fellow citizens on the occasion of the trial; 
but, perhaps, having some other thoughts in his mind 
besides those he expressed as to the ill effect likely to 
be produced by any refusal of the Marchese to make 
his appearance in the court. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Trial. 

The police authorities were longer in preparing 
tlieir case than Signor Fortini had anticipated they 
would be; but at length it was known throughout the 
city that the day for the trial had been fixed. It was 
to take place on a Monday morning towards the latter 
part of Lent. 

It had been rumoured in the city that the delay 
had been occasioned by liopes which the authorities 
had conceived that the female prisoner would be in- 
duced to make confession of the crime. The im- 
prisonment and the repeated interrogatories she had 
undergone had produced a great effect upon her. She 
had become downcast to a very much greater degree 
than she had been in the days immediately following 
her arrest. She was very silent, refraining even from 
the earnest and frequent protestations of her innocence, 
which, during the e.irly days of her imprisonment, she 
had seized every opportunity of making. She passed 
many hours apparently plunged in deep introspective 
thought; she wept much, and passed much of her time 
in prayer. 

And the judgment of the experienced people about 
her led them to interpret these manifestations as signs 
of an a^^proaching confession. When at length the day 
for the trial was fixed, it was reported that Paolina 
Foscarelli had confessed. But the criminal authorities 
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keep tlie secrets of their prison house in such matters; 
and nothing certain was known upon the subject. 

The very general impression, however, throughout 
the city was that, whether she confessed or not, she 
was the real criminal, and that such would be declared 
by the tribunal to be the case. And such a solution 
of the mystery was readily accepted by the Eavenna 
world as the most satisfactory that under the unhappy 
circumstances could be arrived at. 

The disgrace that rested on the city in consequence 
of the perpetration of so foul a crime, and on such a 
victim, had been felt throughout the city to a degree, 
that can be duly appreciated only by those, who are 
acquainted with the strength and the exclusiveness of 
Italian municipal patriotism. And it was a matter of 
general congratulation that the pei^trator of it should 
turn out to be no Kavennata citizen, but an unknown 
stranger from Venice. It would have been dreadful 
indeed if such a deed should have been brought home 
to the door of a scion of the oldest and most distinguished 
noble family in Ravenna. Of course everybody had 
all along known, and had said from the beginning, 
that whatever might turn out to be the truth, this at 
least was impossible and altogether out of the question. 

To many minds the guilt of the Venetian girl 
seemed so clear that it appeared altogether superfluous 
to spend time and trouble in bringing her to confess it 
Her hatred of the victim she had confessed; and the 
confession of it was in evidence. The motive for that 
hatred was perfectly well known and understood. It 
was a motive that many a time ere now had led to 
similar deeds. She was close at hand when the crime 
must have been comniitted. She could give no satis* 
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factory account of lier reasons for going thither, or of 
the occupation of her time during the hours, which 
must have comprised the moment of the assassination. 
And the manner of the murder rendered it infinitely 
prohahle that it must have been the deed of a female. 
What more could be wanted? It was rarely tihat a 
murder had ever been brought home to the murderer 
by circumstantial evidence of a more conclusive and 
irresistible character. 

Signer Fortini was among those who thought and 
reasoned thus. But in the several interviews which he 
had had with the Marchese Ludovico, he had not 
judged it judicious to enlarge to him on this part of 
the subject. While assuring him that he might make 
himself perfectly easy, and that his innocence in the 
matter would beyond all doubt be fully recognised, he 
had preferred to lead him to imagine that the result of 
the trial would be altogether negative; that it would he 
found that no case that would warrant a conviction 
C3uld be made out against any party. 

Signor Logarini had meanwhile made one or two 
more excursions to the Basilica of St. ApoUinare. But 
he had gained nothing by his pains. The padre 
Fabiano was on each occasion found in bed, no whit 
better to all appearance than he had been on that day 
when the police Commissary and Signor Fortini visited 
him together. Nor had Signor Logarini's persevering 
cross-examinations availed to obtain anything more 
from the aged friar than repetitions of his first state- 
ments. Nevertheless tlie Commissary was confirmed 
more than ever in his opinion that the friar knew some- 
thing; if he could only be made to speak. Still it had 
been determined not to attempt to bring the old man 
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by force before the tribunal. There was every reason 
to think that nothing would be obtained from him in 
addition to what he had already said. In all probability 
he was really ill, more or less, as Signer Logarini said 5 
and living under the government of the Holy Father, 
it was necessary to treat ecclesiastical personages with 
a greater degree of consideration than might have been 
accorded to such under similar circumstances on the 
other side of the frontier between the territory of the 
church and Austria. 

Despite the friar's illness, however, Fra Simone, 
the lay-brother, had once or twice been observed lately 
in Ravenna. He was seen sauntering through the 
streets with his long linen wallet over his shoulder, 
stopping at a corner for a little gossip here, and re- 
ceiving a contribution to the store in his bag from some 
friar-loving devout old woman there. There was no- 
thing remarkable in such a sight in the streets of 
Ravenna in any way. Only Fra Simone was very 
rarely seen there. And when Signer Pietro Logarini, 
without whose knowledge scarcely a cat stirred abroad 
in Ravenna, was told of the circumstance, he said to 
himself that the Padre Fabiano was interested in know- 
ing what people said and thought of the coming trial. 

Signer Fortini had in the meantime, not without 
infinite difficulty succeeded in persuading the Marchese 
that he must bring himself to submit to the ordeal of 
being present in the court on the occasion of the trial. 
The Marchese's extreme dislike to appearing thus 
publicly had been in no degree overcome or diminished. 
And it was only the lawyer's positive and repeated 
declaration, that he Would assuredly be sent for, if he 
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did not spontaneously present himself, that had availed 
to induce him to say at length that he would go. 

Every possible attention, the lawyer had assured 
him, would be paid to him, and everything done to 
make his attendance as little disagreeable to him as 
possible. Of course, as Fortini urged, it was well 
known through the city how dreadfully he most have 
been affected by the sad circumstances that had hap- 
pened — people would be prepared to see him looking 
ill and changed. Curious? Yes, of course people were 
curious — it was impossible to prevent them from being 
so ; but he, Fortini, would take care that their curiosity 
should not be manifested in any way that could be 
offensive to the Marchese. 

Thus, an unwilling consent to attend the sitting of 
the court on the morning of the trial had been forced 
from the unhappy Marchese, — from him who, so few 
weeks ago before the fatal coming of the fascinating 
singer to Kavenna, had been the happiest, the most 
prosperous, and the most secure of men; and it had 
been arranged that Signor Fortini should, on that 
morning, call for him at the Palazzo and accompany 
him to the tribunal. 

When the morning came it seemed to Signor Fortini 
as if he should have to do all his work over again. 
He found the Marchese up and dressed. He had not 
shaved himself, however, declaring, with abundant 
appearance of truth, that, in the state he then was, it 
was utterly beyond his power to do so, and he ab- 
solutely refused to allow it to be done for him; and 
the effect of the stubbly grisled beard of a week*B 
growth or so on the hollow lantern jaws, which all the 
city had been accustomed to see clean shaved, and 
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plump, and florid with health, was such as to render 
him barely recognizable as the same man by the eyes 
that had known him all his life. It seemed, too, to 
the lawyer that the shocking change which had taken 
place in him was even more painfully marked by his 
attempt to dress himself in his usual manner than it 
had been in his chamber wrapper. His clothes, which 
were wont to fit so well, and set off to advantage his 
well-made and stalwart figure, hung about him in bags 
and pantaloon-like folds, a world too wide for his 
shrunken form. 

On the first entrance of the lawyer he protested 
that the effort was altogether beyond his strength, — 
that it was impossible for him to go through the ordeal. 
Did they want him to die before their eyes on the 
benches of the court? 

A renewed suggestion by Fortini to the effect that 
the only means by which the necessity could be avoided 
would be by a certificate from the medical authority 
trusted in such matters by the court — 'his own old 
friend the Professor Tomosarchi, produced only a 
reiterated and violent declaration that he would not 
receive any visit from the Professor. 

Eventually, the strong representations made by the 
lawyer of the much greater unpleasantness, and the 
very much to be deprecated effect, of entering the court 
as an unwilling witness in forced obedience to a man- 
date from the tribunal, decided the wretched Marchese 
to allow himself to be led down to the carriage. 

Even as he came, bent and shaking, down the 
great staircase of the Palazzo leaning on Fortini^s arm, 
and had to pass, in crossing the hall to the carriage, 
all the servants of his household, most of whom had 
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not seen him since the evening of the last day of 
Carnival, and who were urged by curiosity to take thia 
opportunity of looking at their terribly-changed master, 
it seemed to him that his martyrdom had commenced. 

He passed through the streets of the city with the 
blinds of the carriage drawn down, and with his eyes 
closed as he lay thrown', back into the comer of it: but, 
as he felt it draw up at the entrance to the "prefettora," 
he suddenly grasped the lawyer^s hand, and Fortini 
felt, with a shudder, that his hand was as cold as that 
of a corpse. He was altogether in such a state that 
Signer Fortini began to fear that there really would be 
some catastrophe in the court before the business of 
the day could be concluded. 

With the aid of a servant on one side and of the 
lawyer on the other, however, he was got out of the 
carriage, and, almost supporting him, the lawyer, who 
had made all his arrangements previously, led him into 
the building by a private door and to the chamber in 
which the tribunal was sitting by a private passage 
UHcd only by the magistrates, and opening into the 
court in the immediate vicinity of the seats occupied 
by them, by the side of wluch a chair had been as- 
signed to the ]\Iarchese. 

Nor had Signer Fortini's cares and preparations 
ended there. He had spoken with each one of the 
magistrates who were to try the case, in no wise idl- 
ing them of the Marchese^s unwillingness to appear, 
but representing the terrible state of mental and bodily 
prostration to which the dreadful nature of the late 
events had very naturally reduced him, and which 
would have rendered it utterly impossible for him to 
a2)pear in court, but for his indomitable will, and the 
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high sense of duty, which had led him to think it, 
under the circumstances his duty to do so. 

To no soul had he whispered a word of the Mar- 
chese's very marked reluctance to attend at the trial, 
save to his old and intimate friend of many years, 
standing, the Professor Tomosarchi, whom he had 
thought it advisable to consult as to the desirability of 
his seeing the Marchese before he was called on to make 
the effort. To his surprise he had found Tomosarchi 
almost as unwilling to see the Marchese, as the Mar- 
chese had been to see him. He did not say at once, 
as the latter had done, that he would not see him* But 
while admitting the strong desirability that the Mar- 
chese should be present at the trial, he yet manifested 
a strong reluctance, which the lawyer could not under- 
stand, to taking any share in the task of persuading 
and preparing him to do so. 

The magistrates, who were all of them old friends 
of Signor Fortini, and to each of whom he had spoken 
separately on the subject, had seemed to find no diffi- 
culty in understanding, that it was very natural under 
all the circumstances, that the Marchese should have 
been terribly affected, both in body and mind, by the 
late events. It had been suggested to them by the 
lawyer, that it would be well to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, anything that should make it necessary for the 
Marchese to speak at all, even in saluting him on his 
entrance. When therefore, just after the court had 
assembled, the Marchese, trembling and shivering in 
every limb, was led in by the little door that opened 
close behind the seat he was to occupy, the magistrates 
contented themselves with rising and bowing to him 
in silence. The court, as might have been expected. 
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was very full; and it was impossible to prevent a very 
marked and audible manifestation of the shock pro- 
duced upon the spectators by the changed appearance 
of one so well known to them from running through 
the crowd. 

Even in the territories of the Pope, a criminal 
court is in these days an open and public one. Tbere 
is no jury, and the criminal, or suspected person, may 
be subjected to any amount of examination on oath. 
But, in other respects, the method of procedure is not 
very dissimilar from our own. The prosecution is 
conducted by an officer analogous to our attorney- 
general, or by his substitute; and is defended by any 
advocate of the court whom he may employ for the 
purpose. The appreciation of the credibility of testi- 
mony, the greater or lesser value of circumstantial 
evidence, the application and interpretation of the 
law, and the award , of sentence, remain with the 
judges, subject to appeal to a higher court. More- 
over, in the present case, the inquiry assumed more 
of the form of a general attempt to ascertain the so- 
lution of an unexplained mystery, than would Iiave 
been compatible with the forms of our criminal courts; 
inasmuch as there were two prisoners to be tried for 
the crime, whom no theory of the circumstances had 
suggested to be accomplices, and the conviction of 
either of whom, according to the hypothesis which 
had been started, involved the absolution of the other. 

The judicial oath is administered not as with us, 
but by requiring the accused person, or the witness, to 
assert that he is speaking the truth, while placing 
the extended hand on a carved representation of the 
crucified liedeemer. And there can be no doubt that 
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this ceremony has a very strong effect on tlie imagina- 
tion and nervous system among the easily moved 
races of the south. Many a crime has been avowed, 
because the paralyzed lips of the criminal were ab- 
solutely incapable of pronouncing the lie he fully pur- 
posed to speak, while he thus openly appealed to the 
material figure which had the power of enabling the 
sluggish southern imagination to realize the presence 
of the Creator. 

There would be little interest in detailing at length 
the proceedings of the trial; since nothing was elicited 
that would be in any way new to the reader, or that 
was calculated to throw any fresh hght on the circum- 
stances to be inquired into, until the business in hand 
was nearly concluded. 

Every tenderness had been shown to the mis- 
fortunes and to the terrible state of suffering of the 
Marchese. A full statement of his own conduct at the 
ball, and on the following morning, had been ex- 
tracted, with very little indulgence in the process, from 
the Conte Leandro, from whose white and pasty face 
the perspiration had rained beyond the power of any 
handkerchief to control it, while he described himself 
as an eavesdropper, an informer, and a spy. And all 
that had been required from the Marchese Lamberto 
was the admission that the Conte Leandro^s statements, 
as far as regarded what had taken place at the ball, 
were correct. 

But the fact was that the case was well-nigh pre- 
judged before the professed trial began. All Kavenna, 
including the police authorities, who had investigated 
the matter, and the judges who came into court well 
instructed in all that had been done, and all that 
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could be known upon the subject, had made up their 
minds that the stranger girl was and must have been 
the criminal. It was infinitely more agreeable to 
everybody concerned to suppose that such should be 
the case rather than that such a damning blot shiould 
fall on the noblest house in the city, and that in the 
person of one of the most popular men in it; and, at 
the same time, it must be owned that the case was so 
strong against Paolina that a prejudice against her 
could hardly be called a corrupt one. 

Her own conduct during the trial had tended yet 
farther to impress the minds of all present against 
her. Not that there was anything in her appearance 
and manner that was otherwise than calculated to con- 
ciliate pity and favourable opinion. Her entrance into 
the court had excited the greatest interest. She had on 
a black silk dress made in the simplest and plainest 
possible fashion; and the colour of it, where the neck- 
baud encircled her slender throat, made an absolutely 
startling contrast with the utterly colourless white- 
ness of her skin. Her manner was very subdued, 
very quiet; nor did she exhibit any signs of fear; 
or much of emotion, save to those who were near 
enough to her to perceive a quiet, silent, and un- 
demonstrative tear steal occasionally down her dead- 
white cheek. 

But when examined as to her disposal of herself 
after leaving the church of Apollinare — as to her 
motives for changing her purpose, if it were true, as 
she stated, that she did change her purpose of entering 
the Pineta — she became embarrassed and failed to give 
any satisfactory reply. 

Ludovico had, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
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been removed from the court, after having been in 
vain again and again requested by the judges to ab- 
stain from interfering with the progress of the case 
against Paolina. 

At last, when almost everybody in the court had 
made up their minds that there could, in truth, be no 
doubt that the young Venetian, goaded to frenzy by 
her jealousy, had been the author of the murder, and 
quite everybody was convinced that such would be the 
decision of the judges, the latter were on the point of 
retiring from the court to confer, and consider their 
sentence, more as a matter of form, probably, than 
anything else, when an incident occurred that made 
a change in the aspect of matters. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Friar's Testimony. 

In a criminal trial in the states of His Holiness the 
Pope, there is none of that absolute and inflexible 
adherence to certain rigid forms and rules which gives 
to many of the proceedings of our courts that character 
of an inevitable destiny-like march which is so dramatic 
in its operations — that sense of the presence there of 
a power greater than that of the greatest of the men 
concerned in the administration of it, which constitutes 
on large element in an Englishman's respect for the 
law. At times this automatic power, which has been 
thus created Faust-like, by reason of the impossibility 
of pre-adapting its mechanism to the exigences of 
every case, works to unforseen and undesired ends^ — 
sometimes even to absurd ones. And, with thinkers 
of a certain phase of modern thought, it has been a 
favourite taunt against the average British mind, that 
it rather delights in the contemplation of such ab- 
normal workings of the great automatic law machine, 
which it has created. Some manifest mistake or error 
has occurred. The man supposed to be murdered 
walks into court; but it is a minute too late; the ver- 
dict has been given — the sentence pronounced. All 
the court — judges, witnesses, counsel — look at each 
other in dismay; the great law automaton cannot be 
made to swerve in its path by any power there. And 
the average Englishman likes the contemplation of 
such a case, it is sneered; and the sneer may be 
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joined in by those who, under other systems, have the 
immediate power of setting any such mistakes right 
by a word. But the sneer, let the Englishman be as- 
sured, would by no means be joined in by the popula- 
tion, who are subject to the action of courts and judges 
thus able by superior word to direct the course of 
justice. 

The new incident which suddenly arose to change 
all the aspects of the trial and its results would, as far 
as the analogy of the Eoman mode of proceeding and 
our own holds good, have been too late in one of our 
courts to produce the results which it did produce. The 
judges were on the point of retiring to consider their 
decision and sentence when they were met at the little 
private door, by which they were about to leave the 
court, by one of the ushers. And the consequence of 
the few words he spoke to them was that they gave 
an order — turned back; and resumed their places. 

It might well have been that the new incident 
might have been prevented from bringing about the 
result it was calculated to bring about in the Kavenna 
Court; but the miscarriage would have been caused in 
an altogether different way from that which has been 
spoken as sometimes characterising our own courts. 

It was very clear to everybody present that the 
judges would pronounce Paolina to be guilty of the 
crime they were investigating; and to everybody 
present, with one or two exceptions, this was a very 
agreeable and satisfactory winding-up of the unhappy 
affair. Kavenna would be able to wash her hands of 
the matter. It was wholly, both in conception and 
execution, the work of a stranger. Since so great a 
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misfortune had happened, it could not be more Batis- 
factorily accounted for. 

It is probable enough, therefore, that any Tom, 
Jack, or Harry, who, at that conjuncture, had presented 
himself at the prefettura for the avowed purpose of 
bringing a new light to the solution of the mystexy 
which had been already so satisfactorily solved, might 
have experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
for himself any access to, or hearing from, the judges. 

But the person who had now thus presented him- 
self at the prefettura of Eavenna belonged to a body, 
the very lowest and poorest members of which, in that 
country, can always find, somehow or other, some 
means of compassing almost any object which is not 
disapproved by some superior member of their own 
corporation. The new-comer was a friar — old Father 
Fabiano, the priest of St. Apollinare, as the reader 
may have conjectured. 

The police agents had been anxious to produce him 
there, as the reader knows, and he had baffled their 
wishes. Now the result which it had been desired that 
he should contribute to had been brought about, or as 
good as brought about, without him. What did he 
want there now? 

There was an old usher about the court, however, 
whoso advancing years were beginning to make him 
disagreeably conscious that the time was at hand when 
a sentence to a long term of purgatory — to say nothing 
of any severer doom — might make it exceedingly de- 
sirable to him to stand well with all those who are 
understood to have influence with the government in 
the world beyond the grave; and, if there had been 
no such person, the friar would have known somebody 
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some old or young woman, probably — or be would 
bave known some otber friar wbo knew some such, 
wbo would bave been able to influence son, brotber, 
lover, or busband, in the way be wisbed. As it was, 
Fatber Fabiano bad no difficulty at all in conveying 
tbe message be wisbed to communicate to tbe judges. 

They turned back to tbeir places in tbe court, to 
tbe surprise and sudden awakening of new interest in 
tbe audience, and ordered tbat tbe new witness wbo 
bad presented himself should be admitted and heard. 

And Father Fabiano, bowed with age, and his 
hoary head bent down on his breast, but neither 
shivering nor shaking, advanced to the witness'-table. 
Tbe crucifix was lying on it, and the friar, with the 
manner of a man recognizing in a new employment 
tools which be is well used to, at once stretched out 
bis emaciated and claw-like band, and made oath that 
he was about to speak the truth. 

The Procuratore of the court then began to examine 
tbe old man with reference to his knowledge of the 
circumstances connected with the visit of Paolina 
Foscarelli to the church of St. ApoUinare, and her 
disposal of herself after leaving it; but the friar replied 
tbat it would be uselessly occupying the time of the 
court to enter into any such particulars, inasmuch as 
he had come thither to prove that Paolina had nothing 
whatever to do with the crime. 

"But," remarked the Procuratore, "if it is in your 
power to do that, why did you not give the necessary 
information to the Commissary of Police when you 
were, on several occasions, examined at St. Apol- 
linare?" 

^''Signori mm,''^ said the old man, addressing him- 
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self to tlio court in general, "it is no affair of mine to 
meddle with the administration of human jnstice. No 
words that I could say could undo the deed, or bring 
the murdered woman back to life. Evil enongh bad 
been done. Why should I cause farther trouble, and 
sorrow, and shame, to others? It was more fitting to 
one of my order to leave retribution in the bands of 
Him who can best award it, and whose mercy may 
touch the heart of the sinner with repentance." 

"But if so, frate mio^'' rejoined the Procnratore, 
"what, pray, is the motive that now brings you 
here?" 

"Surely, the determination that the innocent sball 
not suffer for the guilty. It seemed to me that it would 
never be known, save to Him who knows the secrets 
of all hearts, what hand had done that terrible deed; 
but now I know that the fallibility of all human judg- 
ment has led questi Signori to the conclusion that the 
girl Paolina is guilty, and her condemnation would be 
a misfortune greater than the first — I knowing the band 
which did that deed." 

"Ha, you know the murderer; you suppose you 
know him? You come to offer us your guess, — your 
suggestion?" 

"I come, Signori miei, with pain and sorrow and 
great reluctance, to save you from condemning an in- 
nocent person by naming him who is guilty." 

A sort of buzz and almost shiver of interest, anxiety, 
and expectation ran through the court, as the old friar 
spoke the above words in a stronger voice than that in 
which he had yet spoken. 

"Friar," said the Procuratore solemnly and severely; 
"it is my duty, before you speak, to warn you to take 
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heed to what you say. You are about, you say, to 
make an accusation the most tremendous that one man 
can bring against another. Bethink you whether you 
are able to substantiate what you are about to utter. 
Remember that, if you cannot substantiate it, it would 
be an hundred-fold better that your suspicion should 
remain unuttered." 

The Procuratorc, as well as every one else in the 
court, had little or no doubt that the friar was about 
to accuse the Marchese Ludovico as the perpetrator of 
the murder. And some, among whom were Signer 
Fortini, and Signor Logarini the Commissary of Police, 
were persuaded that the old man was going to trump 
up some story in the hope of saving his countrywoman, 
Paolina. 

"Were it not for the necessity of protecting the 
innocent, Signori, God knows how much I should 
prefer to carry my terrible secret with me to the grave. 
I^ignori mm^ these eyes saw the deed done, that put 
the sleeping woman to death. Only God and I, the 
lowest of his servants! God and I saw the Marchese 
Lamberto di Castelmare do that deed!" 

A loud indignant murmur of incredulity was be- 
ginning to rise throughout the crowded court, like the 
first getting up of a storm wind. 

But it was suddenly hushed, and turned into a 
spasm of horror and intense shock, that made every 
man hold his breath, when the sound of a sudden 
heavy fall was heard; and it was seen that the Mar- 
chese Lamberto had fallen insensible to the ground. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Truth I 

The Professor Tomosarchi was in the court, and had 
been, as it happened, though unseen by the Marchese, 
fixing his eyes on him at the moment when the cata- 
strophe narrated in the last chapter occurred. Springing 
forwards, therefore, the medical man was in a moment 
by the side of his old friend. 

If, according to the strict letter of the requirements 
of their duty, the magistrates or the police authorities 
present ought, under the circumstances, to have prevented 
the free departure of the accused man to his own home, 
it did not occur to any one to do so. Professor Tomosarchi 
and Fortini between them, got him, still insensible, to 
his carriage, and took him to his home. 

^'Is it more than a mere fainting fit?*^ said the 
lawyer, as they both were supporting the person of 
the insensible Marchese. "Could you not do some- 
thing to restore consciousness? Can that old friar have 
spoken the truth?" 

"Apoplexy," said the Professor, with a serious and 
almost scared look into the other's eyes. "Apoplexy, 
and no mistake about it. Don't you hear the stertorous 
breathing. No, nothing can be attempted till we get 
him home. We shall be at the palazzo in a minute. 
We shall see; but I doubt— I doubt!" 

"You mean tlmt liis life is in danger?*' asked the 
lawyer. 
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"In danger! I have hardly any hope that he will 
ever return to consciousness or speak another word 
again." 

"Good God! you don't mean that," cried the lawyer, 
much shocked. 

"Indeed I do; it is possible, but very improbable 
that he should rally sufficiently to survive the attack," 
replied the Professor. 

"Perhaps," rejoined the lawyer, gravely and sadly 
after a few moments of silence; "perhaps it would be 
best so. I fear me — I much fear me, that this can 
hardly be looked on but as the confirmation of that 
old man's declaration." 

The Professor looked hard into the lawyer's eyes, 
as he nodded his head, without speaking, in grave 
assent. 

They arrived in another minute at the door of the 
Palazzo Castelmare. The servants ran out, and they 
carried him up into the chamber where, ever since 
that fatal Ash Wednesday morning, he had, as Fortini 
now well understood, been suffering a long agony of 
remorse, apprehension, despair, all the intensity of 
which it was difficult to appreciate. 

Life was not yet extinct when they laid him upon 
his bed; and the Professor proceeded to do what the 
rules of his science prescribed in the all but hopeless 
effort to combat the attack. But the miserable man 
had suffered his last in this life, and every effort to 
bring him back to further torture was unavailing. 
Witliin half-an-hour after he had been brought back 
to his palace he breathed his last. 

"It is all over with him," said the Professor, look- 
ing up across the bed to the lawyer standing on the 

19* 
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other side of it; "there was no possibility of prolonging 
his life — happily for him, and happily for everybody 
connected with liim, and for all of us. Wlio would 
have thought a short month ago that such a life cotdd 
have so ended?" 

"The 24th of March, Signor Professore, is the 
anniversary on which, more fervently than on any 
other day of the year, I thank God for all his mercies," 
said the lawyer, with grim solemnity. 

"I don't understand you, Signor Dottore; what 
has the 24th of March to do with this?" said Tomo- 
sarchi, staring at him. 

"On the 24th of March, four-and-forty years ago, 
the Signora Fortini departed this life, Signor Pro- 
fessore. But for that gracious disposition of Providence, 
who knows that his lot, or worse, might not have been 
mine? From Eve downwards, Signor Professore, from 
ICvo downwards, it is the same story — always the same 
story, in one shape or another — in one shape or an- 
other." 

The Professor, who was the lawyer's junior by 
some thirty years, turned away with a shmg of the 
shoulders, and stepped across the room to the small 
escritoire near the window. There opening, without 
liesitation, and with the manner of a man familiar with 
the place, a small concealed drawer, he called the 
lawyer to him. 

"Just come here and look at the contents of this 
drawer, Signor Fortini. There is a curious meaning 
in them." 

Fortini went across from the bed to the escritoire, 
and the Professor took from the drawer and showed 
to him a small coloured drawing of a human form, 
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with just such a mark on it as had been visible on 
the spot of the wound which had destroyed La Bianca's 
life. He showed him also, in the same secret re- 
ceptacle, a long very finely tempered needle, and a 
small quantity of perfectly white wax. 

"Good God, Professor! Were you aware of the 
existence of these things here?" cried the lawyer, 
aghast. 

"I knew that they were where I have now found 
them some four or five months ago — towards the end 
of last year. You do not remember, probably, some 
curious details of a crime that was perpetrated a year 
ago or more in the island of Sardinia.* I don't know 
that the details were published save in the medical 
journals. You know how great an interest our un- 
fortunate friend used to take in all such matters. We 
talked over that curious case. He doubted the pos- 
sibility of causing death with so little vi(^lence, and 
by means which should leave so little trace behind 
them. I showed him how readily and easily it might 
be done. You may judge then, Signore Dottore, of 
the misgivings that assailed me when I discovered how 
that unhappy singer had been put to death. You will 
understand, too, why he so absolutely refused to see 
me, and how little desirous I was to see him." 

"But, Signor Professore — what should you have 
done if ?" 

"If that girl Had been condemned. You may guess 
that my state of mind has not been a pleasant one. 
I did not know what to do: I hoped that no convic- 
tion would have been arrived at. Of course it would 
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have been iiu])ossible to keep silence while that poor 
girl suffered the penalty of the crime I had such strong 
reason to think was the work of another. Truly it is 
in all ways best as it is." 

"You are taking it for granted that the tribunal 
will give credit to the friar's testimony; but that is 
not certain; nay, it is not certain — at least, we do 
not yet know — we have only his assertion that he 
saw the Marchese do the deed. With these evidences 
before us," continued the lawyer, "we can hardly 

doubt that the fact was so But stay — what is 

this? — a letter addressed to me — 'Al Chiar**** Sionob 
DoTTORE GiovACCHiNO FoRTiNi. To he opefied mdy 
after my deaths and in case my death shall happefi within 
one year frmn tlie present time!'' Perhaps this may 
render any further doubts as to the conduct we ought 
to pursue unnecessary. Let us see." 

And Signer Fortini sat down to open and read 
the packet; while the Professor returned to the bed on 
which the dead man was lying, and occupied himself 
with paying the last duties to his friend's remains. 

The letter was a very long one, consisting of 
several sheets of closely-written paper. It is un- 
cessary to add to these pages by giving a transcript 
of it, because the facts which it detailed at length are 
either such as the reader is already acquainted with or 
such as he can readily imagine for himself. 

When the narrative reached the events which had 
occurred at the ball in the early hours of the Ash 
Wednesday morning, after mentioning the circum- 
stance of the information which had been conveyed 
to the writer by the Conte Leandro Lombardoni as to 
the projected expedition to the Pineta, the Marchese 
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went on to describe the state of mind in whicli he 
had left the Circolo. He protested that, although every 
smallest detail of what he did had remained stamped 
on his memory with a vivid clearness that would never 
more be obliterated, it would be unjust to judge his 
conduct as that of a man in the possession of his 
senses. He was, he said, mad — mad! — and carried 
away by a hurricane of passions altogether beyond his 
power to control. He had not formed any distinct in- 
tention of following his nephew and La Bianca to the 
Pineta till he reached his own house. He had happened 
to approach the Palazzo from the back, through the 
stable-yard; and had there found old Niccolb, the 
groom, up. Then the idea of waylaying the pair in 
the forest bad occurred to him. He had ordered a 
horse to be saddled; and had told the groom to let no 
one know that he had left the palace. He then went 
up to his room, dismissed his valet; and locked the 
door, as the servant had related to Signer Fortini. 
Then descending to the stables, by one of those private 
doors and stairs so frequently to be found in old Italian 
palaces, and generally contrived to communicate with 
the principal sleeping chamber of the dwelling, he 
mounted his horse, and rode furiously to the Pineta, 
quitting the city, not by the Porta Nuova, but by the 
next gate towards the south. He must have reached 
the forest before Ludovico and Bianca had left the 
city. He put his steaming horse into the abandoned 
hovel of a watcher of the cattle on the marshes; and 
then skulked about the edge of the wood in the vicinity 
of the road which enters it from the city. 

All this time he had, as he again and again de- 
clared in the long and repetitive document in the 
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lawyer's hands, no formed intention of any sort in 
his mind. All he knew was that he was mad, and 
suffering torments worse than any imagination had 
ever depicted the tortures of the damned; the pulses 
were beating, and the blood was rushing in his ears 
and in his eyes, he wrote, in such sort that all sounds 
seem to him one universal buzzing, and all objects 
vague and uncertain, and tinged with the colour of 
blood. 

And, in this condition, he waited and waited till 
almost a wild hope began to creep upon him that the 
Conte Leandro had lied to him. 

Suddenly he saw them coming towards the edge 
of the wood. 

With difficulty he stood upright, resting the front 
of his shoulder and his forehead against the trunk of 
a tree, from behind which he glared out, while his 
eyes were blasted by what he saw. 

Judging more sanely than the poor Marchese was 
able to judge, and putting together all the circum- 
stances and conduct and declarations of the other 
parties, we may probably conclude, that though he 
saw enough to madden the heart and brain of a man 
whose mind had already been warped and distorted 
by jealousy, he did not see aught that could have 
been deemed to menace the future happiness of Paolina. 
No doubt La Bianca, despite her declared intention to 
make the Marchese Laml)erto a good and true wife, 
had he married her, would have preferred to become 
Marchese di Castelmare by a marriage with his 
nephew. No doubt she had a liking for Ludovico of 
a different kind from that which she had professed to 
feel for his uncle. No doubt her imagination had 
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been fired, and her heart awakened to long for such 
love as she had seen given to each other by Ludovico 
and Paolina, which she too well understood to be of 
a kind which, despite her good resolutions, would not 
be found jn her union with the Marchese Lamberto. 
And no doubt these feelings manifested themselves in 
her visible manner during the conversation which 
followed her confession to him of the engagement be- 
tween her and his uncle. 

It may also be suggested to those who have never 
been called upon to act as Ludovico wds called upon 
to act, under the circumstances of receiving such a 
communication, so communicated from such a woman, 
that they would do well not to judge too severely any 
such parts of his behaviour under the ordeal, as may 
have been of a nature to produce a very deplorable 
effect on the jaundiced mind of his uncle, though, in 
reality, there was little real meaning and less serious 
harm in them. 

Of course the unfortunate Marchese could not be 
expected to see or reason on what he saw in any such 
mood or tone. As he said in the writing he had left, 
what he saw as Ludovico and Bianca entered the 
forest, side by side, in deep and close talk, made a 
furious madman of him. He dodged, and watched 
them, as they sat down together — as they continued 
to talk in close confidence — till he saw her lay herself 
down on the bank to sleep, and saw him after awhile 
quit her side. 

Then the devil entered into him, and ruled his 
hand with a whirlwind power which he could no more 
withstand than the chaff can withstand the tempest 
blast. 
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He came and stood over her as s]ie lay on the turf 
— the beautiful, noxious creature. She had destroyed 
him; body, soul, and mind, she had destroyed him. 
And now — and now — ahi, ahi! After all he had suf- 
fered, after paying all the price he had paid I Ah, 
how lovely as she lay there sleeping — placidly sleep- 
ing, she! And he was to be cheated! Her beauty, 
her love was to be given to another. 

No, no, no, poisonous, baneful, sorceress; no, be 
what might, that hell should never be! 

He put his hand to the breast-pocket of his coat, 
and took from it a small pocket-book. 

If man will find evil passions, the devil will al- 
ways find means. Surely there must be some shadow 
of truth in the old legends that tell how the fiend aids 
those who give themselves to him. 

The Marchesc had, on leaving his chamber, quickly 
changed the coat he had worn at the ball for a morn- 
ing one. And it so happened that in that was a 
pocket-book which contained the articles needed for 
the perpetration of the murder, placed there by him 
one day — in times that seemed now ages ago — when 
he was going to ask some explanation of the facts 
that had interested him from Professor Tomosarchi. 

Like a balefully illumining lightning gleam, the 
clear memory that those things were there at his hand 
flashed across his mind. 

In another minute the deed was done. 

And, in a few minutes more, the Marchese, look- 
ing the madman he felt himself to be, got off his pant- 
ing horse in his own stable-yard, threw the rein to 
the scared old groom, and regained his room as he 
had left it. Then the letter went on to speak of the 
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terrible, tlie dreadful days and hours which had elapsed 
since that time. It was during the hours of that first 
morning, while it seemed to the excited mind of the 
Marchese that every sound that was audible in the 
Palazzo must herald the coming of those who had 
discovered the deed, that it had occurred to him to 
send for his lawyer and give him instructions for the 
preparation of his marriage contract. He would lose 
nothing by doing so, for the fact of his offer of mar- 
riage to the murdered woman would assuredly not be 
kept secret by the old man, her reputed father, and 
the maid-servant. And the fact of his declaring such 
an intention, and giving such instructions at that date, 
would very powerfully contribute to prevent any mind 
from conceiving the idea that he could have been 
cognizant of the death of La Bianca at the moment 
when he was so acting. * 

And in truth, as the lawyer, examining his own 
mind, said to himself, it had been this fact which had 
mainly prevented two or three little circumstances 
from pointing his suspicions in the direction of the 
truth. 
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young Marcliese's fortunes had the effect of causing 
his marriage with the Venetian artist to be accepted 
by the "Society" more tolerantly than, perhaps, might 
otherwise have been the case. There was a sort of 
feeling that the whole affair was exceptional; that the 
higher powers had visibly taken the management of it 
into their own hands; that it was destined so to be, 
and must be, as such, accepted. Too much of pity, 
of wonder, of congratulation, and of condolence, were 
due from all his world to leave any space for censure 
on account of his marriage. 

Doubtless there were explanations between them 
as to that hapless expedition to the Pineta; and 
doubtless they were satisfactory. Assuredly Ludovico 
never in his moments of most severe self-examination, 
sharpened, as such self-examination was, by the ter- 
rible nature of the result which had seemed to grow 
out of his conduct on that Ash Wednesday morning, 
could accuse himself of having done aught that could 
reasonably be held to leave at his door the respon- 
sibility of the events that had followed from it. Italian 
men are not apt to bring into any prominence the idea 
that where evil or misfortune is found there fault of 
some kind must exist also. They are content, for the 
most part, to accept the notion that all such matters 
are sufficiently accounted for by attributing them to 
^* dtsgrazta^^ — the absence of favour, that is to say — 
the want of that favour at the Heavenly Court which 
it is on every occasion of life seen to be so necessary 
to successful well-being to possess at the Courts of 
Heaven's ecclesiastical, or lay vice-gerents. 

Paolina insisted on employing a part of the time 
which necessarily elapsed before her marriage in com- 
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pleting the engagement she had undertaken, and the 
promise she had made to her English patron. But she 
found herself compelled to beg that some other speci- 
men, chosen from among the wonderful wealth of early 
Christian art that remains at Eavenna, might be sub- 
stituted for that in the choir of St. ApoUinare. She 
made the attempt to return to the scaffolding by the 
side of the window, but she found that her strength 
was unequal to the task. She could not bear to look 
on the prospect from that window. 

By agreement with her employer, some further 
figures from the mosaics in San Vitale were sub- 
stituted for those which had originally been selected 
in St. Apollinare. Her associations with the former 
church were of a more pleasant character; and Paoliua 
never visited the desolate old building "in Classe^* 
again. Wlien the specimens selected in lieu of those 
in the latter building had been completed, Paolina and 
her friend and protectress returned with them to Venice, 
where it had been arranged that they were to be de- 
livered to the Director of the Gallery. 

In the ensuing Carnival Ludovico came hither, 
and the marriage was there solemnized. It is not in- 
tended to insinuate that he had not often made the 
journey from Ravenna to Venice in the intervaL 
More of his time was probably passed there than in 
his native city. From Venice the newly married couple 
proceeded to Rome, and it was not till three or four 
years later, that the Marchese and Marchesa di Castel- 
marc, bringing with them their two boys Lamberto 
and Ludovico, and their little Violante, the most ex- 
quisite little fairy that ever was seen, returned to make 
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the Marchese^s ancestral palace, and the Marchese's 
ancestral city, their home. 

There was one other stranger in Ravenna whose 
lamentations over the fate that had ever brought him 
thither were as loud as they were sincere. The poor 
old singing-master, Quinto Lalli, was left, by the death 
of his adopted daughter, as destitute of the means of 
support as desolate in his home and heart. He was 
not worth much; but it would be unjust to suppose of 
him that his violent outcry on her murderer was wholly 
or mainly prompted by the former consideration. There 
had been a real and strong affection between him and 
his adopted daughter, and her death in truth left him 
utterly desolate. 

Yet he never again quitted the city he so much re- 
gretted having ever seen. His comfortable support 
was adequately provided for by the Marchese Lu- 
dovico. And often in after years — on summer even- 
ings on a stone bench beneath a fig-tree in the garden 
of the cottage provided for him, and in winter at the 
chimney corner of its tiny parlour — might be seen the 
tall spare nun-like figure of a grave and gentle lady, 
earnestly labouring at the somewhat up-hill task of 
consoling the old man, and striving to nbape the teach- 
ings of his Bohemian life to a better lesson than he 
was apt to draw from them. It was the Contessa 
Violante; and it may be concluded from her occupa- 
tion both that she succeeded in escaping the pursuit 
of the Duca di San Sisto, and that her great-uncle the 
Cardinal did not succeed in becoming Pope at thQ 
most recent vacancy. 
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